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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 
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The discussion which the subject of this Treatise has 
received since the publication of the first edition, has led 
to a great simplification of the proposed method of elec- 
tion. The original clauses, I., II., and HI., are now 
reduced to two, and are framed so as to ascertain the 
quota of actual voters, instead of a quota of registered 
electors. Clauses XXV. and XXVI. effect, in a readier 
and more satisfactory manner, the selection of members 
from the candidates who have less than the quota of 
votes, and determine the ultimate appropriation of the 
voting papers; and Clause XXVII. provides for the 
public verification of the poll, and a permanent record of 
the composition of every constituency. 

Besides the more rapid progress which the proposed 
system is likely to make towards a general acceptance, 
when it is thus freed from apparent complication, it is no 
small additional advantage of the greater simplicity of 
detail, that, being no longer embarrassed by machinery 
applicable only to the special forms of our own electoral 
constitution, the system at once assumes a shape adapted 
to the use of other communities, national or municipal, 
in which representative government is established ; and 
especially in those of America and Australia, where this 
system has already engaged the attention of some of the 
most powerful and far-seeing minds. 



ERRATA. 



Page, 31, Une S,for registers, read voters. 
„ 87, last line, for national, read natural. 
„ 96, last line, after ce qui, insert 6U>it maxime. 
„ 192, line 14., for first, read last. 
„ 198, lines 18 and 14:, for Right Hon. Speaker 

of the House of Commons, read Greneral Registrars 

of Voters for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
„ 198, line IS, for first, read last. 
„ 203, line b,for collect, read superintend. 
„ 203, lines 6 and 7, for certify the aggregate numbers to the 

Speaker annually, read ascertain and certify the 

quota of voters at general elections. 
„ 227, Unes 3 and 4, for the privilege amongst them to succeed, 

read the chance amongst them of succeeding. 
„ 227, line 13, for cancelled, read unretumed. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The subject of political representation now as- 
sumes an aspect entirely diflferent from that 
which it presented in the discussions that pre- 
ceded the Act of 1832, The question was then 
between a partial representation, the inequalities 
of which were in their general effects balanced by 
many compensating influences, and a scheme 
which, dispensing with most of such influences, 
made the representation more direct and real, 
and established it on a wider basis. That Act, 
which was the oflspring of a political compro- 
mise, extended the application of the represen- 
tative principle, without excluding, and not 
intending to exclude, many imperfections and 
irregularities. The anomalies which remained 
were chiefly owing to the attempt to give effect 
to two principles which the arrangements of our 
electoral system made it impossible to reconcile, — 
the representation of interests and the represen- 
tation of persons. Some constituencies were 
retained, framed or modified, upon the sup- 
position that they would, in all circumstances, 
support what were conceived to be special in- 
terests. The idea of the constituency as the 
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constituted exponent of an interest having been 
once received, excluded the idea of personal 
representation within that constituency, and 
therefore led to the consequence, — that if per- 
sons not governed by the prevailing interest 
found their way within the prescribed limits, it 
was necessary, in pursuit of the representation 
of interest, to exclude such intruders, as far as it 
could be done, from the electoral power. As 
the law, however, did not, and could not adopt, 
as an electoral quahfication, a test of fidelity to 
the special interest contemplated, it is not found 
possible to exclude from the constituency some 
who are guided by other motives, and form an 
antagonistic class. The electoral bodies which 
are regarded as the exponents of special interests 
are thus exposed to internal conflicts, which 
render their action more or less uncertain. 

In the mobile and susceptible condition of 
population and society at this day, it is impossible 
not to observe the purely speculative character 
of all conclusions founded upon what the per- 
manent interests of the inhabitants of a particular 
district may be, — upon what they wiU them- 
selves consider them to be, or upon what their 
majority may resolve. In a revision of our 
electoral system, all those who would found the 
Parliamentary strength of interests or classes 
upon the basis of constituencies formed for their 
support, should consider with what degree of 
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safety they can rely upon a body of electors 
within any certain area remaining permanently 
faithful to the principles by which they may be 
at present guided. So long as any definite or 
indefinite number of persons shall be attached to 
those principles by the force of mental association 
or material interest, their support may be 
reckoned upon ; but if it be a further condition 
of rendering this support, that such persons shall 
be so numerous within any geographical limit 
as to preponderate and overpower all opposing 
forces within it, — the security to be derived 
firom their attachment is certainly not strength- 
ened. The sources of permanent support are 
weakened by the introduction of a condition 
which does not increase sympathy, — which may 
be impracticable, — and which is of no value 
unless it can be used as a means of disregarding 
or setting at defiance the opinions of a minority. 
The territorial condition must be one of two 
things, — a source of strife if it succeeds, — or 
a cause of weakness if it fails. It is deserving of 
the most profound consideration of all who 
desire to perpetuate any definite political prin- 
ciple, whether it is possible to insure for it a 
geographical ascendancy ; and whether there are 
any means of promoting its maintenance so 
certain and lasting as would be found in a con- 
sistent adoption of the sole and simple principle 
of personal representation. 
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Earl Grey, in treating of the representative 
portion of the constitution, observes : — "A 
reform is wanted, though not for the same 
reasons as formerly. In the present state of 
things, the objects that ought to be aimed at by 
such a measure are, to interest a larger propor- 
tion of the people in the constitution, by invest- 
ing them with poUtical rights, without disturbing 
the existing balance of power; to discourage 
bribery at elections, without giving more in- 
fluence to the arts of demagogues ; to strengthen 
the legitimate authority of the executive govern- 
ment, and at the same time to guard against its 
being abused ; and to render the distribution of 
the Parliamentary franchise less unequal and less 
anomalous, but yet carefully to preserve that 
character which has hitherto belonged to the 
House of Commons, from its including among 
its members men representing all the different 
classes of society, and all the different interests 
and opinions to be found in the nation."* 

In framing the constitution, there has been 
little of that kind of aid which physical science 
derives from experiment. Government is neces- 
sarily established before the question of circum- 
scribing its powers can arise, — and powers once 
possessed are not often willingly given up. 

* Essay on Reform in Parliament, p. 128. 
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Every step by which a class has been admitted 
to a new participation in power has been either 
a concession or a conquest ; and the moment of 
gaining it has been a time of action, and not of 
speculation. It may have been so far experi- 
mental as to have arisen from the sense of some 
prominent defect in the existing institutions 
calling for amendment. "Many minds, long 
ages, and various events have contributed to the 
advance " of our representative institutions. 
The successive labourers worked under the im- 
conscious influence of the idea of representation, 
— though " only seeking to remedy the injustice 
of aome particular case, or prevent the recur- 
rence of some particular evil." But, " when the 
idea of any institution becomes distinctly appre- 
hended, we may proceed with a firmer step and 
more assured success towards its fiill develop- 
ment. We have the guidance of a principle ; we 
have the clue to what had appeared a tangled 
maze. Our notions may be termed theoretical, 
but the theory is a condensation of all the prac- 
ticality of the past."* The full display of the 
principle of representation " is as much the 
function of the future, as the origination and 
progress of the principle has been the achieve- 
ment of the past. We have here our test of the 

* Westminster Review, vol. i. p. 10, N. S. 
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venerable and the obsolete ; of the use and the 
abuse; of what is to be abolished, and what 
retained. We have a guiding star for the work 
of reformation."* 

In considering the process adverted to by Earl 
Grey, of interesting greater numbers in the 
constitution by investing them with political 
rights, we meet with the fact that the propor- 
tionate interest felt by the constituency appears 
to diminish as the numbers of the constituency 
increase. Upon a careful deduction, it is found 
that in the larger constituencies about fifty-five 
per cent., and in the smaller ones about ninety- 
two per cent., of the electors recorded their votes 
on the occasion of contests at the same general 
election.! This is not an argument against 
adding to the numbers of the voters, for the 
elFect still is to extend the interest of the people, 
inasmuch as fifty-five per cent, of a constituency 
of 5,000 amounts to more than ninety-two per 
cent, of a constituency of 500 ; but it proves the 
existence of other moral forces or laws which 
powerfully operate to disturb and divert the 
course of political progress from the point of 
true representation towards some other end. 
This divergence fi'om representation is still more 
apparent when the active elements, — the fifty- 

* Id. p. 17. t Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv., pp. 279, 280. 
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five per. cent, — are further reduced by taking 
from them the minority, — ^the voice of which is 
extinguished, and which consists of about two- 
thirds, — leaving the numbers actually repre- 
sented in the larger constituency as about thirty- 
three per cent. The imrepresented portion is 
not only great in numbers, but there is no doubt 
that in many populous boroughs it also contains 
the largest portion of the educated classes, of 
those to which, in every view of representative 
institutions, it is desirable that full weight should 
be given. It is therefore of paramount impor- 
tance to discover, and if possible remove, the 
causes which tend practically to exclude from 
representation so extensive and valuable a part 
of the electoral element; and this is now of 
especial urgency, as every step in the extension 
of political privileges, whilst it has the effect of 
changing the class in which power resides, in- 
creases at the same time the disturbing causes 
that interfere with and are evidently obstacles to 
true representation. 

A perfect representation is plainly inconsistent 
with the exclusion of minorities ; but the subject 
of representation would be very inadequately 
conceived, if it were regarded as a mere question 
between majorities and minorities. The forma- 
tion of electoral majorities and minorities is no 
more the natural means of arriving at political 
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representation than it would be a natural result 
of any other association that it should be divided 
into two parties, one perpetually labouring to 
counteract the wishes of the other. The order 
and the occupations of mankind, — the distribu- 
tion of population, and the supply of its neces- 
sities, are all provided for by physical and moral 
laws operating on the diversities of nature and 
of character which are found amongst men. 
These differences preserve the harmony and the 
vitality of social life. In political sentiment there 
is not less variety than in the other motives of 
human conduct, and abstractedly it would be no 
more likely that the political opinions of the 
electors of a borough should fall into two or three 
antagonistic divisions, than that they should be 
composed of twenty, fifty, or a hundred distinct 
views or conceptions. The dissimilarity would 
be much more probable than the similarity. 
Opinion and action in politics would be as various 

as opinion and action in other sciences, if there 
were not causes that enter into political bodies, 
and create a disturbed and unhealthy movement, 
provoking antagonistic divisions. 

On the occasion of adverse desires in a society 
composed of many free agents, the majority must 
necessarily decide ; but in the formation of a 
representative body, the purpose is that the body 
thus to be created, and not the constituent body. 
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is to be intrusted with the power of decision. If 
that were the function of the constituent body, 
there would be no necessity for appointing the 
representative. It is, consequently, by the ma- 
jority of the representative body that the de- 
cision must be pronounced. It is that majority 
which speaks for the whole, and is irresistible. 
It may be likened to an engine of enormous 
power which crushes all opposing forces. The 
election is the process by which this engine is 
constructed, but it is not necessary to the effi- 
ciency of the engine that the same overpowering 
force should have been employed in the process 
of its construction. It is when the engine is 
formed that we require its power to be exercised ; 
— whilst the engine is being made, — it is the 
engine we want, and not the power. 

The conduct of men may be actuated by two 
different motives, one, the desire to do that which 
is believed to be right, — the other, the desire to 
do that which shall be attended with direct suc- 
'cess. A parliamentary representative is to be 
chosen by two or three thousand electors, and 
opinions and interests are greatly divided; — 
two questions may present themselves to every 
elector, — the one, — who is the person best fitted 
by character and talent to fill an office in the 
duties of which the interests of the nation, to an 
incalculable extent, may be involved, — and the 
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Other, who will my co-electors be most likely to 
choose ? In other words, — ^what is right, and 
what will succeed ? 

It may be answered, that abstract right, when 
considered by a prudent man, resolves itself into a 
question of expediency and practicability,^ — that 
it is a case of compromise ; — and that, therefore, 
the second question is that which such a man is 
justified in asking. It is true that in all political 
action we must consider what is expedient and 
practicable. This is the well-known and just 
defence of party action. Singly, one man can do 
little, and yet, by combining his efforts with 
others having similar objects, he may accomplish 
much. But it is necessary to consider under 
what conditions an individual is placed when he 
is called upon to peld up his own opinions of 
rectitude and prudence. To what extent is the 
will at liberty ? That which is a free concession 
amongst persons who have associated voluntarily, 
to pursue the same objects by the same means, 
— as the partners or shareholders in a company, 
or the members of a particular society, may be, 
and most commonly is, entirely different, when 
the persons collected together are infinitely 
various in character, disposition, and object, and 
their association is compulsory and not volun- 
tary. In such a case the question ceases to be 
of the nature of a compromise, and becomes one 
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of mastery. Instead of yielding to the opinion 
of others mth whom the elector has been led to 
associate by the existence of some mutual basis 
of sympathy or harmony, he is, in the case 
supposed, obliged, in order to succeed, to give 
up his own opinions to those who form the most 
numerous portion of his co-electors, the greater 
number being, as one of the conditions of nature, 
the lower in capacity, and he is obliged also to 
take into account all the disturbing and cor- 
rupting influences which may prevail. He is,— 
to refer again to the analogy of party, — in the 
position that a member of Parliament would be 
in, — if, instead of attaching himself to the party 
with which he sympathises and is content to act, 
— he found himself indissolubly bound to a sec- 
tion, — say of fifty other members whom he has 
had no part in selecting, — and unable to take 
any step in which he cannot persuade the ma- 
jority of the fifty to concur. If he does not 
remain inactive, his objects must be lowered to, 
and measured by, theirs. This condition is 
parallel to that of the elector who is forced to 
act on the answer to the second question, instead 
of the first and true one. 

The necessity of obtaining a majority involves 
the necessity of creating a party, adopting a 
party name, and putting forward some party 
tenet, or dogma, to all of which the majority 
must lend itself It is not usually the political 
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tenet which has caused the party, but the party 
which has created the tenet. In none of these 
things, any more than in the choice of their 
representative, can the members of the majority 
usefully ask themselves what they ought to do, — 
the only practical question is, what will be 
successful? Thus, the process of creating the 
majority demoralises most of those who compose 
it: it demoralises them in this sense, that it 
excludes the action of their higher moral attri- 
butes, and brings into operation the lower 
motives. They are compelled to disregard all 
individuality, and, therefore, all genuine earnest- 
ness of opinion, to discard their political know- 
ledge, — their deliberate judgment, — their calm 
and conscientious reflection, — all must be with- 
drawn or brought down to a conformity with 
those who possess the least of these qualities.* 
The same injurious influences, in a measure, 
operate on the minorities, whenever they make 
a decided stand for the purpose of contesting a 
seat. The most intelligent will have submitted 
to the most numerous, except that, in the mino- 
rities, the greater apprehension of defeat may 

•* It i& by no means uncommon to bear persons state tbat they 
vote for a particular candidate, not from any appreciation of his 
merits, but to exclude some other candidate to whom they are 
more averse. 
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have led the more numerous classes within it to 
raise their standard of choice in order to increase 
their hopes of success. 

Whilst this process of deterioration is going 
on throughout those who compose the active par- 
ties, a result even more fatal to the design of true 
representation is produced on another large, in- 
telligent, and more scrupulous class of persons, 
who feel no disposition to make themselves 
the instruments of giving effect to the views 
of others with whom they have no common 
object or sympathy. These, therefore, take no 
part in the business of choosing those who are 
nominally to represent them. We find, as it has 
been observed, that, in the large constituencies, 
nearly half of the electors are, for all useful 
purposes, in the same position as if they were 
disfranchised. 

A system which forms the electoral body into 
adverse parties, — arrayed under formal names 
which are themselves exaggerations calculated to 
excite hostility where none really exists, — has 
thus the effect of preventing the expression of 
the true and individual opinions of the members 
who compose either party. It lowers the force 
of thought and conscience, reduces the most 
valuable electoral elements to inaction, — and 
converts the better motives of those who act, into 
an effort for success and a mere calculation of 

h 
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the means of accomplishing it. It is not there- 
fore surprising that we hear of the infirmities of 
representative institutions, and that many persons 
should be unable to look forward without terror 
to the aggravation of their more obvious evils by 
any large extension of some of the causes which 
produce them. 

If these consequences be inevitable, — if in the 
progress of constitutional government we are 
exposed to the danger of excluding from their 
just share in representation, the more educated 
and intelligent classes, — and of paralysing in 
political life the action of the infinite varieties of 
disposition and sentiment which are found in 
society -if there be no means of making repre- 
sentation a reality, — the infirmity of the insti- 
tution must be borne. It is useless to lament 
that for which no remedy can be found. It 
must be accepted as the lot, and part of the 
discipline, of humanity. But, at least, every 
effort of the understanding should be brought to 
bear on the question, whether the representative 
system be not capable of more perfect develop- 
ment than it has yet received. No time perhaps 
was ever more favourable to the inquiry. The 
inconsistencies and anomalies of the existing 
system have been long felt, and successive 
Governments have addressed themselves to its 
improvement The patriotism of every class has 
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been challenged, and at no former period has so 
general a disposition been evinced to abandon 
long cherished traditions and opinions, and adopt 
such a revision of the representative system as 
may appear most likely to be conducive to the 
public good. 

If, after the construction of the representative 
body shall have received the aid of all that 
thought which the importance of the subject 
imperatively demands, it be held impossible to 
render it a perfect expression of the sense of the 
people, or more than of the will of a multitude 
of detached majorities, that should be recorded 
as a fact, and received as a distinct constitutional 
principle. If it be a necessity of government 
that a multitude of petty majorities — for petty 
they must be compared with the nation, — shall 
exclusively elect the representative assembly, let 
it be the declared and acknowledged form of 
the constitution. It is due to the more thought- 
ful and scrupulous of the electoral body, as weU 
as to the minorities, and not more to them than 
to the precepts of truth and justice, that the 
principle should be distinctly propounded, — and 
it is very different from the principle of true 
representation, — ^that not the representatives of 
the people or of all those who possess the suf- 
frage, — but, representatives chosen by the resolved 

and active majorities of certain arbitrarily-formed 

b 2 
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electoral bodies, — -are to be consulted in making 
the laws. The whole people may be bound to 
obey the laws thus made, but that does not make 
the nominees of a part the representatives of 
all. It may be claimed as a homage to what 
is just and true, that it be not falsely imputed 
to any class of persons that they are represent- 
ed by men whose views and opinions are utterly 
repugnant to their own. The member elected 
in every constituency may be returned as re- 
presenting so many as shall vote for him, but not 
as representing those who do not vote for him, or 
who oppose him. The democracies of former 
times asserted their power, but did not assert an 
untruth. The necessity of obedience to the law, 
wherever the power of making it may reside, is 
easily seen : if it be concluded that there is a 
necessity for depositing the power in the com- 
bined majorities, the nation must bow to that 
authority, — but there can be no necessity that 
our institutions should be founded on an untruth 
or a fiction. They should stand on substance 
and i^ality. Let the representation be declared 
to be what it truly is, and not what it is not. 

It will be observed, that the causes which 
operate to render the franchise valueless or inef- 
fectual to large and intelligent classes, are causes 
peculiar to an advanced state of civilisation, and 
we may properly seek, in the increased know- 
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ledge which accompanies social progress, the 
means of removing the impediments to represen- 
tation which it discovers. Representation itself 
is a matter of daily occurrence, and common 
necessity. It is the vicarious performance of 
duties which cannot be personally executed. It 
intervenes in commerce, in jurisprudence, in edu- 
cation, and in a thousand other forms. In a 
multitude of circumstances people are compelled 
to place themselves and their interests in the 
hands of others. The exercise of individual 
judgment and deliberation suffices for all these 
purposes ; and if, in the choice of their parlia- 
mentary representatives, the electors were freed 
from the embarrassing restrictions by which their 
action is incumbered, there is no reason to doubt 
that they would employ the same care and 
caution as that with which they select persons 
to fill other fiduciary or vicarious offices. 

The object of this Treatise* is to show that 

* The author first published the principle of the suggestions 
contained in this Treatise soon after the general election of 1857, 
in a pamphlet intituled " The Machinery of Representation," 
(Maxwell, Bell-yard). A note to the same pamphlet, and, sub- 
sequently, a second edition, was published in the same year, the 
details being materially altered, and brought much nearer their 
present shape. The communications which the author from time 
to time received, led him to believe that the scheme had excited 
interest in the minds of many who had given much thought to 
this and kindred subjects ; and that it was generally considered 
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the attainment of a perfect system of personal 
representation is not opposed by any difficulties 
inherent in the subject ; and that such a system is 
not only consistent with the due and just repre- 
sentation of every class and interest in the king- 
dom, as well as of the public which comprises all, 
but that it affords the most permanent and certain 
mode of representing and expressing the special 
views and opinions of all interests and classes ; 
and that it also goes very far to remove, even if 
it does not entirely obviate, all the sinister influ- 
ences which have been hitherto found to prevail 
in the collection of the suffrages of the electors. 
It will be seen that personal representation, to be 
perfectly carried out, must be founded upon the 
basis of individual independence ; that such 
independence may be obtained without depart- 
ing from any of our traditional forms of electoral 
incorporation, — and that it even affords peculiar 
facilities for giving greater scope and expansion 
to such local and traditional combinations. The 
electoral arrangements which are proposed re- 
quire no operation that cannot readily be 
executed by instruments which the adminis- 
trator will always have at his command ; and 
they prescribe no duty, which any person of 

to stand in need of development more in the way of showing its 
praticability, than of proving the value of the objects which it 
was directed to attain. 
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ordinary capacity he is not competent to per- 
form.* It is only necessary to resort to those 
common aids which education and science now 
afford, — the knowledge of letters, which was not 
implied in times when the election was made by 
a show of hands, — and the means of rapid con- 
veyance and transport, which were not possessed 
by former generations. 

With a view to avoid any expressions which 
might be vague or indeterminate, to render the 
proposal definite and precise, and enable its prac- 
ticability to be readily and distinctly considered, 
the whole scheme has been wrought into the 
form of a supposed electoral law, the clauses of 
which are distributed amongst the several chap- 
ters, — ^foUowing the respective branches of the 

* The author cannot forbear to cite the following communication 
from a gentleman whose labours in psychological investigations 
are known to the public ; — " It will probably be found, that, in the 
process of freeing the conscience of the most enlightened citizens, 
we shall give free scope to the choice of the most ignorant, while 
the choice of the latter will be constantly improved and balanced, 
not by the will, but by the enlightenment of the classes above 
them. Newton, in showing the laws of the attraction of the most 
visible and measurable of the planets to the sun, inferentially also 
developed the relations of the more distant ; and thus, too, if we 
can succeed in tracing the relation which the powers of choice 
among men of thought, — ^its wisest members, — bear to the will 
and wisdom of the collective community, we shall be able, ap- 
proximately at least, to infer the mode by which those parts of a 
national system which are furthest removed from the central sun 
of knowledge and conscience, can be subordinated to the public 
good." 
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subjects to which they relate, and in which are 
explanations of the principle, the purpose, and 
the operation of every clause. A table has also 
been introduced, showing the entire law, and 
referring to the pages in which every clause will 
be severally found. 

li^ by the means which are here proposed, or 
by any which are better and wiser, an electoral 
system can be established, which, in the work of 
forming a representative body, shall succeed in 
calling into action all the thought and intellect 
of the nation, the effect would be to create a 
new object of inquiry and study, extending over 
a field of which we know not the bounds. All 
attempts to engage society in political conflicts for 
abstract principles would be thenceforth vain, 
and statesmen would seek to build their fame on 
something more solid and durable than party 
triumphs. A representation of all intelligences, 
founded upon a wisely regulated franchise, can- 
not be dangerous; it would contain within it 
breadth, symmetry, cohesion, and durability, — 
all the elements of strength and safety, and 
would possess, moreover, a capacity and a dispo- 
sition for social improvement, without any limit 
but that of the human faculties. 

Chshury Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Jaiiaary, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE REPRESENTATION OP MAJORITIES AND 

MINORITIES. 

Foundation of the power of majorities — Agreement — Force — 
Rights of minorities — ^Burke — Guizot — Conventional character 
of rights vested in proportionate or specific numbers — ^Absolute 
government of numerical majority — Its abuse — Calhoun — ^Dis- 
tinction of numerical from concurrent or constitutional majority 
— Entire extinction in the representative assembly of the less 
popular parties by the detached action of provincial and local 
majorities — ^IVIinorities in this country — Fallacy of a supposed 
compensative representation — ^Its injustice, impolicy, and danger 
— ^Representation designed to collect the diversities of many, 
and not of two only — Sismondi — ^National loss in excluding the 
reason of all the minorities — ^Merits and defects of the clause of 
1854 — ^Injustice of the opposition — Compromise the principle 
of constitutional government — Jury — Constituencies likened to 
partnerships — ^Protection to minorities in the power to withdraw 
to other constituencies willing to accept them. 

THE position which majorities and minorities of the 
people should respectively occupy in representative 
government has, within a few years past, been fre- 
quently considered; The title or claim of majorities 
to be exclusively regarded and obeyed must have its 
origin either in agreement or in force. The power 
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of acting by a majority, so iar as it depends on an 
agreement, Mr. Burke observes, "must be grounded 
on two assumptions, first, that of an incorporation 
produced by unanimity ; and, secondly, an unanimous 
agreement that the act of a mere majority (say of 
one) shall pass, with them and with others, as the 
act of the whole." * He adds : " K men dissolve 
their ancient incorporation, in order to regenerate 
their community, in that state of things each man 
has a right, if he pleases, to remain an individual. 
Aiiy number of individuals, who can agree upon it 
have an undoubted right to form themselves into a 
state apart and wholly independent. If any of these 
is forced into the fellowship of another, this is con- 
quest, and not compact. On every principle which 
supposes society to be in virtue of a free covenant, 
this compulsive incorporation must be null and void."t 
M. Guizot, treating of the same subject, points out 
the inconsistency of the claim of the majority to abso- 
lute power, with another principle, sometimes asserted, 
which afltens a right in every individual to be go- 
verned only by those laws to which he has given his 
assentjt unless the latter be accompanied with a right 
in the minority to withdraw themselves from the state. 
He adds, ^Mans Tid^e de majority entrent deux ^1^- 
ments trfes diffiSrents; Tid^e d'une opinion qui est ac- 
Qr^dite^, et celle d'une force qui est pr^pond^rante. 

* Appeal fjrom the New to the Old Whigs. Lond. 1791. Third 
Edition, p. 103. ' 

t Id. 105. 

X Histoire des Origines du Govemement Representatif, vol. i. 
p. 106. Paris, 1851. 
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Comme force, la majority n'a ancun droit que celui 
de la force mSme qui ne peut Stre, k ce titre seu], la 
souyeraintd legitime. Comme opinion la majority est 
elle infisdllible? Sait-elle et veut-elle toujours la rai- 
son, la justice, qui sont la vraie loi et conf&rent seules 
k souveraint^ Wgitimef L'exp^rience depose du con- 
traire. La majority en tant que majority, c'est a dire 
en tant que nombre, ne possMe done la souveraint^ 
legitime, ni en vertu de la force qui ne la conftre 
jamais, ni en vertu de I'infaillibilit^ qu'elle n*a point." * 

The majority, where it has prevailed, has ever been 
purely conventional, some laws requiring a greater and 
some a less — some unanimity — and others speaking by 
the voice of a few, or of one, as the family is repre- 
sented by its head. In the old corporate towns a few 
persons represented the community. When the actions 
of the society are governed by the majority, in the 
sense of numbers, the majority may be variously un- 
derstood. It may be, either a majority consisting of 
the more numerous of two bodies supporting respect- 
ively two contrary propositions, or of the more nu- 
merous of several bodies supporting respectively several 
distinct propositions. K ten propositions, or, which is 
the same thing, ten candidates were offered to the 
choice of fifty persons, that they might select one of 
the ten, six of the fifty persons might form the ma- 
jority, and the forty-four have no voice. If there 
be no law — as in our electoral system there is no 
law — which requires more than a moiety, or any 
definite proportion ol the entire body, to form an 

* Id. p. 107. 
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effectual majority, the six must prevail, or there must 
be a power or inducement to withdraw some of the 
propositions or candidates, and yet the excluded candi- 
dates or points might express perfectly the sentiments of 
those who put them forward, an expression which 
will be silenced by their withdrawal. In some late 
borough elections it has been the practice, to prevent, 
as far as possible, differences of opinion from dividing 
interests, to subject the several candidates in the 
same general interest or party, to a preliminary 
ballot ; and thus to give a more certain and perfect 
dominion to the positive and actual majority of num- 
bers.* 

With regard to the character of government by a 
numerical majority, it is useful to listen to republican 
statesmen. Mr. Calhoun, who occupied at different times 
some of the highest offices in the government of the United 
States, and who studied American institutions with 
the aid of long experience, employed his latest hours 
and his most elaborate efforts, in a work designed as 
a warning against the dangers of that absolutism which 
would result from committing the destinies of the 
country to the uncontrolled government of the nu- 
merical majority. The right of suffirage, he says, is, 
indeed, the indispensable and primary principle ; ^'but 
it would be a great and dangerous mistake to suppose, 
as many do, that it is of itself sufficient to form con- 
stitutional governments." t "To this erroneous opinion," 

* See Tremenheere, Constitution of JJnited States, p. 223. 

t A Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States, by John C. 
Calhoun. Edited by R. C. CraJle, p. 13. Charleston, 1861. 
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he adds, "may be traced one of the causes why so 
few attempts to form constitutional governments have 
succeeded ; and why, of the few which have, so small 
a number have had a durable existence. It has led not 
only to mistakes in the attempt to form such govern- 
ments, but to their overthrow, when they have, by some 
good fortune, been correctly formed. So far from 
being of itself sufficient — ^however well guarded it might 
be, and however enlightened the people — ^it would, un- 
aided by other provisions, leave the government as 
absolute as it would be in the hands of irresponsible 
rulers, and with a tendency, at least as strong, towards 
oppression and abuse of its powers."* "The more 
extensive and populous the country, the more diversified 
the condition and pursuits of its population; and the 
richer, more luxurious, and dissimilar the people, the 
more difficult it is to equalise the action of the govern- 
ment, and the more easy for one portion of the com 
munity to pervert its powers to oppress and plundei 
the other." t "The dominant majority for the time," 
he repeats, "would have the same tendency to op- 
pression and abuse of power, which, without the right 
of suifrage, irresponsible rulers would have. No reason, 
indeed, can be assigned why the latter would abuse 
their power, which would not apply with equal force 
to the former. The dominant majority for the time 
would, in reality, through the right of suffi'age, be the 
rulers— the controlling, governing, and irresponsible 
power, — and those who make and execute the laws, 
would, for the time, in reality be but their representa- 

* Id. p. 13. t Id. p. 16. 
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tives and agents."* And he proceeds to show that the 
abuse of the power which would thus be acquired, 
could only be counteracted by giving to each division, 
or interest, through its appropriate organ, a concurrent 
voice.t The majority which is formed by this con- 
currence he calls the constitutional majority, in con- 
tradistinction to that which is obtained by treating the 
whole conmiunity as a unit, having but one common 
interest. "The first and leading error," he says, 
*^ which naturally arises from overlooking the distinction 
referred to, is to confound the numerical majority with 
the people, and this so completely as to regard them 
as identical. This is a consequence that necessarily 
results from considering the numerical as the only 
majority. All admit, that a popular government, or 
democracy, is the government of the people; for the 
terms imply this. A perfect government of the kind 
would be one which would embrace the consent of 
every citizen, or member, of the community; but as 
this is impracticable, in the opinion of those who regard 
the uumerical as the only majority, and who can per- 
ceive no other way by which the sense of the people 
can be taken, they are compelled to adopt this as the 
only true basis of popular government, in contradistinc- 
tion to governments of the aristocratical or monarchical 
form. Being thus constrained, they are, in the next 
place, forced to regard the numerical majority as, in 
effect, the entire people; that is, the greater part as 
the whole; and the government of the greater part 
93 the government of the whole." t 

* Id. p. 22. t Id. p. 26. t Id. p. 27. 
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The work being adapted to a republican form of 
government, contains observations on a political or- 
ganism, by the concurrence and veto of different bodies, 
which happily is, in this country, provided for by a 
different constitution ; but all the remarks on the error 
of so dealing with numbers as to extinguish interests^ 
is equally applicable to the constitution of the House 
of Commons. The danger of a popular body, un- 
balanced by the introduction of elements other than 
those which have their origin in numerical force, i^ 
stated, with equal confidence, by Mr. Burke. He saysy 
— '^ Of this I am certain ; that, in a democracy, the 
majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong 
divisions prevail in that kind of polity, as they often 
must ; and that oppression of the minority will extend 
to far greater numbers, and wiU be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almost ever be appre- 
hended from the dominion of a single sceptre."* 

Those who contend that neither good government 
nor individual liberty is necessarily secured by a suf- 
frage which commits the government absolutely to the 
numerical majority, do not, therefore, argue that there 
must not be a resort to arithmetic. It is impossible to 
suppose a popular form of government in which the 
votes must not be counted. The problem of constitu- 
tional organism is, in what manner the individuals com- 
posing the entire community are to be classed so that no 
opinions or interests shall be unheard, or extinguished, 
in representation. 

* Reflections on the French Revolution, &c., p. 186. 
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Most of the advocates for the amendment of our 
system of representation seem content with, or to de- 
spair of obtaining anything better than, a division of the 
country into certain districts or localities. 

K it were not a low and unbecoming view of political 
parties to liken them to enemies in a hostile camp, a 
case might be imagined of the division of the electors 
generally into two classes ; one satisfied with the con- 
dition of things, apprehensive of the consequences of 
change, and ready to oppose all experiments the utility 
of which is not manifest ; and the other uneasy in their 
position, imagining that social alterations might be 
made which would ameliorate their condition, and who 
are not deterred by the apprehension of consequences 
which they do not see or admit. Supposing there 
were a contest between these classes, a struggle, not 
of arms, but of the peaceable forces which are brought 
to bear in the operation of representative institutions, 
and the proportion in which these classes is found 
ia every locality be, for the purpose of argument, 
taken as two to three, the majority of every consti- 
tuency would, of course, elect a representative of the 
more numerous class. J£ five constituencies be taken 
as the entire number, there would be in the represen- 
tative assembly five members for the party of progress 
and none for the party of preservation ; whilst, in 
justice, the majority and minority ought to stand in the 
constituted assembly in the same proportion as in their 
constituents, that is, three against two. It is clear, 
as a matter of strategy, that, by the defeat in every 
constituency of the detached minorities, the less nu- 
merous class have no means of meeting their adver- 
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saries in the representative council, but are previously 
cut off in detail. 

"Le but du gouvemement repr^ntatif est de mettre 
publiquement en presence, et aux prises les grands 
interSts, les opinions diverses, que se partagent la soci^t^ 
et s'en disputent Tempire, dans la juste confiance que, 
de leurs debats, sortirent la connaissance et Tadoption 
des lois et des mesures que conviennent le mieux aux 
pays en g^n^ral. Ce but n'est atteint que par le 
triomphe de la vraie majority, la minority constam- 
ment pr^sente et entendue. Si la majority est d6^ 
plac^e par artifice il y a mensonge. Si la minority 
est d'avance hors de combat, il y a oppression. Dans 
Tun ou I'autre cas, le gouvemement repr^sentatif est 
corrompu."* 

In the general election of 1852, the aggregate 
number of votes polled by the majorities where the 
seats were contested was 291,118, whilst the minorities 
poUed 199,994. These numbers may, with sufScient 
accuracy, be treated as represented by three and two ; 
and if the same calculation be extended to the whole 
of the constituencies, and taken as expressing the silent 
and suppressed differences of opinion where no contest 
was attempted, it would appear that 500,000 electors 
are not represented, except, by a sort of fiction of law, 
their opinions are supposed to be expressed by other 
means. J£ liberalism be triumphant in one constituency, 
conservatism, it is answered, is triumphant in another. 
The argument is as untenable, as the principle is 
dangerous. It is not the fact that the opinions sup- 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. i. p. 259. 
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pressed by the electoral voice at one place are expressed 
in those of another. It has been truly said that " the 
separation of parties according to localities does not 
even approach completeness. The number of localities 
in which any given opinions prevail are not propor- 
tioned to the general prevalence of those opinions. 
Large political parties are widely scattered and inter-' 
mixed throughout the country."*^ This supposed 
system of balances and counteractions is the ignis fatuus 
of the politicians of this century, and the source of 
jealousies and wranglings without end. It recedes as 
they pursue it. No sooner do they imagine that its 
elements al*e caught and fixed upon their canvas than 
they are gone like a dissolving view. The discovery 
or the opening, up of some imexpected mineral wealth 
creates a town on a barren moor. Commerce estab- 
lishes a thriving port where stood the hovels of a few 
fishermen. A rapidly-increasing population overflows 
the boundaries of the city. The ease and rapidity 
of locomotion open to the middle classes of the towns 
the advantages and the pleasures of rural life. The 
more agreeable sites of a country, rich in natural 
beauties, are being dovered with the dwellings of 
classes who were formerly a town population. On the 
shores of our island coast, wherever they can be 
approached, on every hill side and in every vaUey 
from which can be beheld 

** The many-twinkling smile of ocean,*' 

the builder is constantly engaged in the construction of 
dwellings replete with comfort, if not remarkable for 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 229. 
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architectural beauty. Numerous residences, many 
almost of palatial character, have in several places, in 
less than half a century, formed, what in earlier times, 
would have deserved and received the name of cities, 
but are now hardly recognised as municipalities. The 
rate of progress of the first forty years of that period 
was as nothing to that of the last ten years; and 
probably the progress of the last ten years will be 
inconceivably outstripped by that of the ten which are 
to come. Industry, education, the progress of civili- 
sation, and the difiiision of higher tastes and enjoy- 
ments, all contribute to defeat every attempt to attach 
special interests or objects to specific districts. The 
lines of distinction between the town and country 
populaticm become daily more and more faint, and 
are cx)nstantly shifting their places. To form a con* 
stitution on such a foundation is to build on sand. 

Let it be supposed, however, that it were possible 
to succeed in accomplishing that which the changes 
in society forbid, the system would be founded upon 
injustice, and, therefore, could not be permanent^ To 
contend that, although tte opinion and sym|»athies 
of a minority are set at defiauce in one place, it is 
a sufficient justification for this state of things that 
persons, whose (^ini(m& correspond with those of that 
minority, may form a majority in some other plac% 
and that they then succeed in suppressing the voices 
of those whose opinions are in. harmony with the vio- 
torious party elsewhere, is to set up one great evil as 
a compensation for another. "Can it^" inquires a. 
writer on this . subject, " be seriously argued that to 
balance one great mischief against another is as well 
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and as safe a mode of proceeding as an endeavour to 
avert both?"* Political action, instead of being the 
result of a steady and legitimate adaptation of means 
to an end, is converted into a game of chance, a specu- 
lation in which the &ilure upon one card is to be 
compensated by success upon another, and, by the 
sacrifice of the active and cordial assistance and ad- 
herence of two-thirds of the people, we even pro- 
fess to gain no more than the same relative power 
for each of two great parties, which they may 
have obtained without such sacrifice. Assuming, 
however, that the equivalent result, as a matter of 
party warfare, were in this manner obtained, the 
purpose of constitutional and representative govern- 
ment would be as far off* as ever. The purpose of such 
a government is not satisfied by dividing the nation into 
two parties, and converting the area of legislation into 
a battle-field. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
merits of party government, it is enough to say, that 
in the vast field of modem legislation, in the adapta- 
tion of our ancient institutions to a new state of 
sociel^^laid in providing for new emergencies, a mul- 
titude of political and social problems come to be 
solved with which party has nothing to do, and into 
which the introduction of party elements and con- 
siderations is not only useless, but is absolutely per- 
nicious. It is obvious that the tendency of a system 
of government founded on numerical majorities alone 
is to absorb all differences into one issue — a contest 
for power. The extension of knowledge and the pro- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 231. 
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gress of civilisation open the door of inquiry, prompt 
activity of thought, encourage diversities of opinion, 
and thus lead the way to social improvement ; but 
the benefit of this progress in the composition of a re- 
presentative assembly is excluded when every variety of 
opinion and shadow of thought is expurgated,— thrown 
aside as so much lumber, in order that both sides 
may come unencumbered to the trial of strength which 
is to determine the single issue — ^the possession of 
power.* The observation above, on the adoption of a 
preliminary ballot at some recent borough elections, 
and the hypothesis of the ten candidates offered to 
fifty electors, are illustrations of what is here meant ; 
and another is furnished in a passage in the corre- 
spondence of Sismondi, in which he expresses the 
result of vast historical deduction as well as of poli- 
tical experience in his native republic. He shows, that 
the solution of most of the innumerable questions 
which arise in civilised society, when gathered from 
the mouths of the numerical majority, must depend 
rather on chance than on reason; — 

" Je cherche, en effet, la souverainte dans la rAnion 
et I'expression de toutes les volont^s nationales, mais 
c'est tromper cruellement la nation que de compter 
toutes les indifferences pour des volontes. C'est ce- 
pendant k quoi vous arrivez siirement quand vous 
comptez les suffrages par tete. Pour vouloir travailler 
utilement k la chose publique, if faut savoir ; mais pour 
vouloir taut bien que mal, encore faut il se figurer 
qu'on sait. Pour avoir un etat bien gouveme, il 

* See Calhoun. Disquisition, &c. pp. 44, 48 
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faudrait qn'il le Ait par la volonte de ceux qui savent, 
il faudrait n'obeir qu'& une volonte eclair^e ; mais pour 
avoir une democratie avec des avantages et des incon- 
venients il faut au moins avoir une volonte quelconque 
chez ceux que Ton consulte. 

" Portez un projet de loi sur la liberty de conscience 
k une assembl^e ^dair^e^ elle vous r^pondra qufe la 
loi ne r&gle que les actions, que la pens^e ne pent lui 
^tre soumise. Portez le mSme projet k une assembl^e 
compos^e de toute la population mdle et femelle de 
G^nes, elle vous r^pondra ; brfilez les h^r^tiques ! Mais 
k cette mSme assembl^e portez un projet de loi pour 
^tablir que F^talon l^gal des monnaies est Tor pliitot 
que Targent, ou que I'adoption d'un enfant est revocable 
k la naissance d'un fils, ou quelque' autre cas semblable 
elle ne vous r^pondra pas du tout, elle ne croit pas 
savoir, elle n'a pas mSme cette volenti passionn^e qui 
s'unit souvent k Tignorance, si vous la forcez cependant 
de d^lib^r. Si vous comptez ensuite les suffrages par 
tSte, vous tromperez la nation en donnant comme 
I'expression de sa volenti, ce qui est souvent le plus 
eontviire k la volenti des seuls personnages qui en 
aient une dans I'assembl^e."* 

Those who have attended to the abortive, as well as 
to the actual legislation of the last ten years, will be at 
no loss to discover in this country examples of both of 
the classes of questions, to which M. Sismondi refers, 
as well as illustrations of the caprice and futility of the 
popular method of dealing with them. 

In the selection or choice of representatives we re- 
quire the aid of the half million of electors whose votes 

♦ Sismondi : Fragments de son Journal et Correspondence, p. 133. 
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are rendered tuseless, and whose judgment is thus re- 
jected. Instead of damping and extingaishing all their 
patriotic seal by destroying that hope of the utility of ex- 
ertion which can alcme keep it alive^ every disposition to 
political action on the part of every worthy and sensible 
citizen should be encouraged and assisted. By making 
elections nothing but a question of adhesion to one 
of two or three parties, the standard of merit and 
qualification in the candidate is lowered to a bare 
question of party tests. 

It has been seen that about half a million of voters 
are in this country incapable of securing a representa- 
tion by any act of their own. The public loss is surely 
not trifling. To what a multitude of subjects of public 
and private interest have the thoughts and studies of 
large numbers amongst that half-million of voters been 
directed f If we go through many of the streets and 
squares of the metropolitan boroughs, and form our 
conclusions of the intellectual rank of the inhabitants 
from their probable education and means of acquiring 
knowledge, and when we know that of these, thousands 
would in vain approach the hustings to give expiession 
of their views or opinions, it is impossible to look on 
the nominal representation of the metropolis as other 
than a mockery of the name. Yet the House of 
Commons has been truly described as " a place where 
minorities, heresies, oppositions, remonstrances, and 
protests of all sorts are to be represented and entitled 
to a hearing, and it is intended to comprehend, and 
not to exclude them."* 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 229. 
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" Le but du systfeme reprdsentatif, dans ses elements 
generaux, comme dans tons les dc^tails de son organisa- 
tion, est de recneiller, de concentrer toute la raison qui 
existe Sparse dans la societe, et de FappUquer k son 
gouvemement:" * 

If the method of obtaining this concentration of the 
national reason be considered with analogy to operations 
connected with the material world, the comparison at 
once displays its unscientific character. Two-fifths of 
the intellect of the country is lost in the process. It is 
a waste of material which would have been a reproach 
to any operation in physical science in its rudest day. 

In another part of this treatise, observations will be 
directed to the purpose of showing that not only is 
there the direct national loss of the amount of the 
reason and judgment which is thus excluded, but the 
process by which it is effected at the same time operates 
fatally to deteriorate the work of the majority, the 
result of the votes of the three-quarters of a million 
who may be supposed to be represented. 

The first and greatest practical attempt which has 
been ftiade to remedy this defect in representative in- 
stitutions was the provision introduced by Lord John 
Russell in the bill of 1854. It was proposed that, in 
cities and boroughs returning three members, no elector 
should vote for more than two, which would have the 
effect of permitting a minority of two-fifths of the 
constituency to return one member. The design was 
to obviate the dissatisfaction of large numbers of 



* Histoire des Origines du Grouvernement Repr^sentatif, vol. 
ii. p. 253. 
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electors forming the minorities in popular constitu- 
encies.* Some measure of tWs nature is evidently 
demanded by political justice and prudence, if the 
electoral arrangementa of the kingdom are to remain 
substantially in their present shape. The way in which 
the proposal has been received, and the form which the 
opposition to it has assumed, is most instructive, as 
showing the arbitrary and intolerant character of ma- 
jorities. It affords an illustration of the principle which 
has been quoted from the work of Mr. Calhoun, a 
principle which all history corroborates, that govern- 

tainly not more scrupulous of the claims of those who are 
without its pale, than any other absolute, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible authority. "Us savent trfes bien," 
says M. Sismondi, ce qu'ils demandent quand ils 
veulent que le pouvoir de la partie intellectuelle de 
la nation se trouve noye dans celui de la masse igno- 
rante et passionnee."t Abstractedly, it cannot be denied 
that the proposal for the representation of minorities 
was moderate and reasonable. Take, for example, a 
constituency of 20,000 — as Finsbury — of which Wfe will 
suppose that 12,000 are the major, and 8000 the minor, 
portion. A plan which would give the majority two 
representatives, and the minority one, might be thought 
likely to recommend itself to men who desire that the 
same (or even something less than the same) measure of 
justice should be extended to others which they require 
for themselves. Arithmetically, the minority of 8000 
are only placed on an equality with 6000, or half of 

* Pari. Hist. vol. cxxx. p. 498. f Fragments, &c., p. 135. 
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the majority^ and might still not unfairly complain of 
the disproportion. But the majorities, and the repre- 
sentatives of the majorities, lodk at the subject with 
different eyes. From having been empowered to return 
the members for the constituency, they have come to 
regard themselves as forming the constituency. They 
claim not only to be fully, but to be exclusively, repre- 
sented, — ^not only that they shall themselves be repre- 
sented, but that no other persons in the community, or 
borough, besides themselves shall be so. If the minority 
ask for that humbler share of the representation which 
would fall to their lot after the majority had exhausted 
its demands, they do but invite the reply of the lion 
in the fable, which La Fontaine renders, — 

*^ Si quelqu^ un de vous touche k la quatri^me 
Je r^tranglerai tout d'abord." 

It is the contemptuous rejoinder of overwhelming force 
which insists, not upon equality, but domination. 
Those who, in this coimtry, or who in establishing 
representative institutions in the colonies, have advo- 
cated the policy of conferring on minorities some power 
of securing, at least, a partial representation, have been 
stigmatised as unsoimd reformers, — as enemies to the 
sovereign will of the majority. The majority which is 
meant is not the true, and, ias it is termed by Mr. Cal- 
houn, the concurrent and constitutional majority of the 
nation, — ^the result of a free and comprehensive organi- 
sation of all interests, and all opinions ; but the majority 
of mere numbers, at whose shrine all interests, and all 
opinions, are to be immolated. 

The proposal for the representation of minorities, in 
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cases where the constituencies return three members^ 
is, no doubt, open to several objections. In the first 
place, it would necessarily operate very partially, in' 
reaching only some constituencies; in the far greater 
number it would leave the evil untouched. Whilst the 
law would recognise, in a measure, the injustice of 
extinguishing the opmions of minorities, it would, 
at the same time, declare to the minorities in most 
constituencies, that, however entitled to respect they \ 

might be from their intelligence or their aggregate 
numbers, stiU they are not, individually, large enough 
to be protected. Another objection is, that even within 
the constituency to which it is proposed to be applied, 
it provides only for the representation of one of many 
minorities. The varieties of opinion and feeling em- 
braced in a constituency so large as one of those to 
which three members were proposed to be given, would 
be very inadequately expressed by any three repre- 
sentatives. Many minorities, dissenting on principles 
of gravity and importance, would still be omitted. The 
measure would, therefore, be essentially incomplete. It 
is open, also, to the logical objection that it seeks to 
meet and lessen the consequences of an untruth, not by 
getting rid of the falsehood, but by the introduction of 
a second fiction. The objection to the proposed method 
of representing minorities, when thus examined, assumes 
the same logical form as the objection to the exclusive 
Representation of majorities. It is not what it pretends 
to be. If three members be chosen for South Lan- 
cashire, and no elector has voted for more than two, 
it is obvious that none of the members can represent 
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the entire constituency which he professes to represent. 
All the members severally represent some of the elec- 
tors, but none of the members represents them all. The 
scheme is less fallacious than one which permits a 
majority of 10,000 to exclude a muiority of 9000 from 
all share in the expression of the national will in the 
public councils ; but there is, nevertheless, a fallacy at 
its root. These are not, however, the grounds put for- 
ward by the opponents of the proposal. 

Looking at the place which representative institutions 
are apparently destined" to fiU in the government of 
mankind, it becomes of the highest importance to con- 
sider whether means cannot be found to eradicate the 
vice in their constitution which deprives the state of the 
benefit of the judgment — it is to be feared in the largest 
number of cases — of its most calm and dipassionate, 
its most instructed and thoughtful citizens. The pro- 
blem is, how to render representation in fact what it is in 
name, — ^to make it universally truthful, and to give to 
the best elements in every constituency their best and 
most perfect expression. 

The founders of our parliamentary system, — ^if that 
appellation can be justly conferred upon any particular 
men in any age, — did not contemplate, and could not 
provide, for the difference of political opinion to be 
evolved in the progress of civilisation. Yet, on the 
other hand, they certainly did not contemplate a state 
of things in which the will of a vast proportion of those 
whom they entrusted with the franchise would be wholly 
disregarded. It is remarkable, that the writs require 
the returning officers to send the knights and burgesses 
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to Parliament "with ftdl and suflScient powers."* A 
form of expression which students of common law know 
is inconsistent with the existence of a body of electors 
who rppudiate the person whom the others have nomi- 
nated, and refiise to concur in investing him with such 
powers. Such a disagreement, except as a thing to 
be at once determined by the sword, or by some other 
compulsion, did not, perhaps, enter into the imagination 
of the &amers of the simple forms of proceeding in those 
early times ; and if they had foreseen it, they would, 
doubtless, have left it to be settled by the emergency. 
It is probable that the idea of the constitution and 
unanimity of the jury, pervaded the minds of the 
£ramers of the writ, and that they, not unreasonably, 
relied on a sufficient uniformity of action, being, as in 
that institution, produced, by the necessity of compro- 
mise. It is, in truth, this very necessity of compro- 
mise, — ^the exigencies under which something of every 
individual or every combined will, is yielded to the 
general concord, — ^which regulates and harmonises all the 
business of domestic and social, as well as political, life, 
wherever that harmony is happily established. 

A great empire has been compared to a partnership, 
though of a loftier kind than those which are formed 
for purposes of trade or objects of occasional interest, 
and to be regarded with other reverence. "It is a 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, 
a partnership in all virtue, and in all perfection. As 
the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in 



* Brady, Histor. Treat. Lond. 1777, p. 54. Hallam's Middle 
Ages, Eng. Const ch. 8., part 3. 
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many generations, it becomes a partnership, not only 
between those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 
bom." * 

Every borough may be likened to a partnership, 
the members of which are to choose their representa- 
tive or procurator. As in partnerships of a few indi- 
viduals for their private purposes, the nomination may 
be made to depend on the concurrence of every indi- 
vidual, and upon no other supposition are the individual 
partners bound to confirm the acts of their nominee. 
How, it is asked, is this universal concurrence to be 
brought about; how are a number of individuals to 
be compelled or induced to act together? By the same 
simple process which obliges partnerships of a few 
individuals to act together. They are frequently con- 
stituted imder instruments which are by no means of 
simple construction. Astute draughtsmen have brought 
together for this purpose the accumulated experience of 
several generations, and have sought to provide, by an 
anterior contract, for every circumstance of trade, of 
life or of death, which might affect the contracting 
parties, or their joint or several interests. But the 
ultimate bond of union, stronger than their deeds or 
contracts, and asserting its power where all deeds and 
contracts are powerless, is the necessity of compromise. 
^^ How," inquired the student, after perusing the deed 
which had been settled for the government of a mercan- 
tile association of large capital, and consisting of several 
partners, — " How can they go on under a deed which 

^ Burke, Reflections, &c., p. 144. 
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prevents any partner from appointing or dismissing a 
cashier^ or a clerk, or a warehouseman, without the 
consent of all the partners ? Suppose they should not 
consent, the business might then be absolutely at a 
stand still." "They would dissolve the partnership,'* 
was the reply. It is thus that, with many subjects on 
which they think differently, the necessity of joint ac- 
tion compels every partner to respect the opinion of 
every other ; and the association continues for the lives 
of several persons, which, if it had been founded on com- 
pulsion, would probably have ended in bringing the 
concern to a helpless and profitless condition, or to 
ruin. 

"The principle," says Mr. Calhoun, in the work 
which has been quoted, "by which constitutional 
governments are upheld, is compromiaej that of absolute 
governments is forceP* By giving full, and no more 
than full weight to opposing and conflicting interests, a 
salutary check is interposed to all precipitate resolutions. 
" They render deliberation a matter not of choice but of 
necessity ; they make all change a subject of compro- 
mise, which materially begets moderation ; they produce 
temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, 
unqualified reformations, and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power for ever impracticable." 

How, then, are those who are weaker in numbers, — 
those who have formed their opinions on matters con- 
cerning the pubUc welfare, upon considerations which 
the majority do not enter into, or do not appreciate,— 
to bring about this compromise % It is plain that they 

* Disquisition, &c., p. 37. t Id. p. 51. 
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cannot eflFect it, without the power of exercising a volition 
of their own. Neither reason, entreaty, nor persuasion, 
will be enough. When the majority feel that their will 
cannot be controlled, and that they may defy and 
despise the minorities, they will assuredly do so, and 
the remonstrances of the latter wiU become the subject 
of " ridicule and scorn," * " The highest moral obliga- 
tions: truth, justice, and plighted faith, — much less pru- 
dence and propriety, — oppose, of themselves, but feeble 
resistance to the abuse of power." f The basis of union 
and permanence, in the ordinary partnerships by which 
most of the commercial transactions of the world are 
carried on, is the necessity of mutual attention, forbear- 
ance, and respect.. K this be not rendered by one to 
the other, the partnership is dissolved. That it is not 
so dissolved, is because the feebler judgment yields to 
the stronger, the cautious is encouraged by the more 
impetuous, the more impetuous is tempered by the 
cautious, and each character and person derives im- 
provement and profit from the combination. The com- 
promise is enforced by the existence of the power in 
each partner, if he be dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the rest, to dissolve the partnership, as to himself. 

The progress of physical science has advanced by 
observation of the laws which apply to things under 
our sight, and the application of the same laws to 
bodies of greater magnitude which are otherwise 
beyond our vision and comprehension. It reasons from 
the lesser to the greater. So in political life ; an element 
which is potent, and preserves harmony in the smaller 

♦ Disquisition, &c., p. 304. f W- P- 281. 
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sections of society, may be brought to bear on its larger 
combinations. Let any elector or electors, whether 
they consist only of the " tens or twenties,'' to whom 
Lord Harrowby referred, in presenting a petition from 
members of the learned professions and others, as ^^ scat- 
tered in the vast communities, and whose votes are now 
utterly without influence in any one place," * or whether 
they compose any of the various sections of society who 
look to moral^ rather than to purely political doctrine^ 
or whatever may be their causes of dissent, be per- 
mitted, when occasion arises, to dissolve the union which 
the place of residence or some other accident has created 
between them and the other members of the constitu- 
ency on which their votes are registered, and let them 
add their votes, if they desire, to those of some other con- 
stituency, but so as not to interfere with any majorities. 
They may thus become partners with other electors with 
whom they have more sympathy. Eminent judges, in 
administering the law, have sometimes likened the union 
between partners, when they looked at the losses and 
evils which commonly accrue to them from suddenly 
and angrily severing the connection, as even having 
some analogy to another union, — ^for better and for 
worse. There is, however, no such indissoluble bond 
uniting together the dwellers in every borough. They 
may be told to be, if they can, unanimous in the choice 
of a representative ; but if an elector cannot agree with 
the majority on one side of a parish boundary, there 
would be no necessary breach of the order, or even of 
the courtesies of society, if he were permitted to unite 



* Pari. Hist. vol. cxxii. p. 1184. 
*c 5 
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himself with a number of his fellow conntiymen on 
the other side. He is not precluded from choosing his 
friends or associates beyond the boundaries of his own 
borough ; and there does not seem to be any sound reason 
why he should not be allowed, with a like freedom, 
to seek elsewhere his fellow constituents. If the legal 
obstacles in the way of this exercise of individual volition 
were removed, and the elector were enabled to seek else- 
where for electors agreeing with him in sympathy and 
opinion^ and sufficient to form a constituency, it is 
obvious, that, so far as representation is concerned, the 
question as to minorities would cease, for the minorities 
would be absorbed. K, notwithstanding the removal 
of the legal obstacles, the elector be unable to find any 
constituency with whom he can concur, it must be 
owing to the singularity or eccentricity of his political 
views, and the unrepresented minority is reduced to the 
smallest limits, and wUl include only those impracticable 
tempers, for whose satisfaction it is neither possible nor 
desirable to provide. 



CHAPTER n. 

OP CONSTITUENCIES BY VOLUNTABT ASSOCIATION 

AND UNANIMITY. 

Association of individual electors of di£ferent constituencies — 
Bespect for the opinions of minorities — Relative magnitude of 
voluntary constituencies — ^Average number of electors — ^Mode 
of obtaining it firom time to time— 'Begistrar^s offices — Proposed 
laws for registering annually the aggregate of electors, for ascer- 
taining a quota, and for its promulgation — ^Numbers at the pre- 
sent time — ^Extent of the field for collecting kindred o{Mnion8 
— ^Expression of all earnest sentiments — ^Address of 1857 on 
the educational franchise — ^Defects of the form suggested-— 
Proposed law giving unanimous constituencies representation— 
Unsuitableness of the geographical principle for its objects — Its 
unjust and impolitic character — ^Representation of interests^ 
Land or agriculture — ^Manufactures — Shipping — ^Trade — ^Work- 
ing classes — Contrast of a system of individual independence 
with its opposite. 

IN" the last chapter every constituency or electoral 
college has been regarded in the light of a partner- 
ship, the members of which are enga^d in a great 
undertaking that requires all their individual as well 
as their joint skill and energy, and in which none 
should be even sleeping partners, much less partners 
repudiating and protesting against the acts of the rest, 
and yet unable to extricate themselves. It has been 
said that, in order to express the various opinions of 
those who form minorities, they should be permitted, 
not by dissent to impede the free action of the 
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majority of the society or partnership with which the 
accidents of life, and the j&ame of our electoral system, 
has connected them; but, leaving all such free action 
of the majority untouched, to come out of that society 
or partnership, and form another society and another 
partnership, with the members of which they enter- 
tain opinions in common. The hypothesis, that they 
can thus for the time sever their connection with the 
constituency in which they are registered, is neces- 
sarily founded upon the assumption that they are 
able to find kindred opinions elsewhere than with 
the majority of that constituency. If such kindred 
opinions, held by sufficient numbers, cannot be found, 
the severance would be useless, and their voices, as 
at present, are necessarily extinguished. 

The severance, it is to be observed, is only for the 
time. The partnership may begin and end with the 
election. The objections to concurrence with the 
majority of the constituency which are strong at one 
election may have no existence at the next. The 
very circumstance that every elector is free, will tend 
to procure respect for his opinions from every other 
elector, and will therefore be a motive for attempting 
the selection of a representative who shall command 
the general respect. 

The election of a representative by a combination 
of minorities supposes a community of sentiment in 
those who combine, or, in other words, imanimity of 
choice in such a constituency. In order to render 
this arrangement possible, it is necessary to prescribe 
what shall be the extent or numbers of the new con- 
stituency which is thus to be created, and to ascer- 
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tain in what manner its members can be enabled to 
coalesce. 

An electoral body, formed of the detached members of 
various constituencies, ought to correspond in magnitude 
with the average of such other constituencies ; and this 
is obtained by taking as the basis the number of votes 
polled at each general election. A registrar of voters 
must be appointed for each of the three kingdoms, 
who may superintend the business of local registration. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the poll at a general 
election, every returning officer must transmit to the 
general registrar of the kingdom a report of the number 
of votes polled jit such election in his particular con- 
stituency. The registrars on receiving these returns 
will bring them together, and make the necessary com- 
putation. The registrars and their clerks for this pur- 
pose, as well as for their other duties of collection and 
arrangement, will be required to assemble together, for 
a few days, at some central point, — ^for which some town 
in Derbyshire, or the south of Yorkshire, may not be 
unsuited. The duty of computation may be thus 
prescribed,— 

*I. The registrars at every general election, as soon as 
they shall have received the reports of the returning officers 
of the various constituencies in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (to be transmitted to them as hereinafter mentioned), 
showing the number of votes polled in every constituency, 
shall compute and ascertain the total number of votes polled 
at such election, and shall divide such total number by 654, 
rejecting any fraction of the dividend which may appear 

* The above laws I. and III. are substituted for laws I., II., 
and m. in the former edition. I., which directed copies of the 

c 7* 
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after such division, and the number of the said quotient 
found by such division shall be the quota or number of votes 
entitling the candidates respectively, for whom such quota 
shall be given, to be returned at the said general election 
as members to serve in Parliament. 

*UI. The registrars, as soon as practicable after the said 
quota has been found as aforesaid, shall make and jointly 
sign a declaration setting forth the total number of votes 
forming the aforesaid dividend, and the quotient of the same, 
and shall thereby certify that the said quotient is, by virtue 
of this Act, the quota of electors at the general election for 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland (specifying the Parliament then sunmioned, and 
for which such election is made) ; and shall also, with all 
practicable speed, transmit a copy of such tertificate to every 
returning officer, and cause the same to be published in 
the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes, respectively. 

The registries of the United Kingdom contained, in 
the year 1857, the names of 1,227,274 voters. This 
may aflFord a datum for estimating a probable quotient. 
When the sympathies of all who are disposed to employ 
any measure of thought on political duties shall be so 
strongly appealed to, the number of voters exercising 
their franchise will doubtless exceed anything we have 
hitherto known. Still the votes polled will fall consi- 
derably short of the votes registered. To explain the 
calculation, the voters who poll at a general election, 
under this system, are supposed to be equal to the 
number on the registry in 1857, and this total is sup- 
posed to be divided by 654, the number of members 

local registers to be sent to the general registrars ; U., for the 
certificate by them to the Speaker of the number of electors ; and 
m., for the declaration of the quota by the Speaker. 
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in the House. In a subsequent chapter, the number 
which might be conveniently taken as the divisor, to- 
gether with the reasons in favour of adopting a common 
quotient in all the three kingdoms, will be considered. 
The number of electors being as above stated, — ^if 
that number be divided by 654, the quotient is 1,876. 
The quotient necessarily varies as the numbers of 
the roisters vary, and the quotient, so varying, will 
be always the number of voters, who, coming from what 
constituencies they may, but being unanimous in their 
choice, may be permitted to elect a representative. 

The difficulties which wiU immediately suggest them- 
selves are, — how this unanimity is to be obtained 
amongst ;ersons of infinite vanity of character and 
temperament, and how a scheme of such a nature is to 
be worked out I Doubtless, if th^re were but one or 
two, or a few of these bodies of 1,876 voters, or whatever 
may be from time to time the number of the quota, it 
would be impossible to secure unanimity ; but the diflS- 
culty vanishes when the minorities amount to half a 
million, and not only half a million, but when they far 
exceed the entire number of any minorities now existing, 
by the operation of numberless affinities and repulsions, 
which, in a state of liberation, will dissolve the present 
majorities. Opinions which approve themselves, and 
sympathies which are common to any considerable 
number of minds, — and it is chiefly these with which 
we have to deal, — ^will form round different centimes, 
whilst the parts, or atoms, actually incapable of cohesion, 
would be reduced to their minimiun. 

It will be found, upon consideration, that it is not 
more diflicult for the State to provide for its people the 

*c8 
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means of combining, for the purpose of representation, 
all the elements which make up its intelligence and 
judgment, intinitdy dispersed and varied as these 
appear to be, than it was to provide for the universal 
interchange of thought by the Post-olBce, that vast 
contrivance, at once a cause and an effect of civili- 
sation, — and which, mechanical as it is, yet daily 
performs its wondrous ta«k of interchanging thought, 
and thereby instructing and enriching society. In our 
own day, the facilities of intercourse have bronght 
almost into contact with one another those who dwell 
at opposite quarters of the empire, and have produced 
effects which our ancestors could never have anticipated 
or imagined. Full of interest are those inquiries, which 
show the connection between external things and men- 
tal progress, and trace the influence on human institu- 
tions, of Uterature and its allied and handmaid arts. 
The amazement of Atahualpa, when he saw that a few 
mysterious lines, without speech, conveyed, from one 
to another of his stem conquerors, their words and 
thoughts, exhibits the untaught condition of a perishing 
race. In other regions, and more cultivated minds, 
letters had long sown the seeds of enterprise and free- 
dom, but had not always preserved their fruits. They 
afforded to the world but a twiUght gleam. The 
brighter rays shone but in a few solitary or isolated 
spots, imtil a student-artisan taught to stamp by 
one block or type many repetitions of the same 
thought, and thereby opened wide the doors of know- 
ledge. It remains still, instead of the signs by voice 
and hand in use oi old, to substitute the vehicle 
of letters, and by them transport and concentrate, in 
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the choice of legislators, the stores of wisdom and virtue 
that are scattered throughout the land. In gathering 
the electoral will, we seek for the expression of every 
thoughtful and earnest mind, and of all pure, lofty, 
and patriotic resolves, — 

*^ Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires.^* 

It is the chief object of this work to shew that this 
is no vain hope, and that, to render the exercise of 
the parliamentary franchise an act in which the highest 
moral and intellectual power of every elector may be 
excited and employed, is no impracticable attempt. 

In treating of the representation of minorities, on a 
principle of unanimity amongst those who are so repre- 
sented, it will be observed that the course proposed is 
very different from, and almost the opposite to, that 
suggested in the address presented to Lord Palmerston, 
towards the end of the year 1857, on the subject of 
making an educational franchise a part of the antici- 
pated Reform Bill. The address was entitled to high 
respect, as bearing the signature of many eminent men ; 
but it is believed that the greater number of those who 
signed it, intended to express nothing more than tlieir 
adherence to the principle of giving a just weight to 
education, and that they did not intend to intimate any 
adoption of, or preference for, the details of the scheme 
adverted to in the address. The form in which it was 
proposed that the educational franchise should be con- 
ferred, was, indeed, unfortunate ; and, perhaps, in that 
respect, a great cause was never more unhappily marred 
by injudicious advocacy. An educational franchise must 
be considered in two phases, — first, the suffrage; se- 

D 
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condly, the combinations to give eiSect to the suffrage. 
The justice of the claim of suffrage on the ground of 
scientific and literary distinction, — not for any special 
advantage to those who claim it, but that the people at 
large may have the aid of all contemporary knowledge 
in the business of their government, — will be adverted 
to in a subsequent chapter. The electoral combinations 
for giving elBfect to the suffrage, appear to have been the 
main subject of the address ; and these, it was proposed, 
should be territorial, to avoid, as it was said, the danger 
of subjecting them to the influences of any particular 
class or profession. The apprehension that the learned 
bodies, if left to themselves, unfettered by territorial 
limitations, might make an improper choice, or, perhaps, 
submit to sinister influences, evinced less confidence 
than might have been expected in the discretion of 
those whose claim rested on the ground that they were 
more discreet than the general members of constituen- 
cies of which they formed a part. But the very appre- 
hension was, in truth, one of little depth. If one of 
any of the learned professions were chosen by the mem- 
bers of his profession, he would, probably, be amongst 
the most distinguished of their number ; and he who is 
a master in one science, as a general rule, approaches 
with more care and circumspection those departments 
of knowledge which he has not made his study than the 
man whose mind has never received any special direc- 
tion. Profound knowledge of one branch of science is 
no unfit preparation for the study of others, whilst it is 
a guard against that superficiality which is the bane of 
political discussion. 

Passing from the reason assigned for the arrange- 
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raentj to the territorial constitution which was proposed, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a division of 
electors throughout the kingdom into two dasses, the 
learned and the unlearned, would place the classes 
which assumed the pre-eminence in a position impos- 
sible to be maintained. An institution which might too 
often have the misfortune of exhibiting to mankind the 
practical distinction between learning and wisdom, would 
be little calculated to promote either. It would be 
always exposed to the most powerful engine of assault 
which can exist in a civilised age, — that of ridicule. 
It is not, however, on such objections that it is useful 
here to dwell. A territorial arrangement must operate 
by majorities. But the circumstance that the educated 
classes formed the minorities in the detached consti- 
tuencies, was the cause of the application for a separate 
representation ; and yet the minorities of the electors, 
thus permitted to sever themselves jfrom the majorities, 
would, in their tmn, be extinguished ; and the very 
inconvenience which led to the severance, would, at the 
utmost, be but little more than half cured. Indeed, if 
the educated classes to be thus formed into distinct 
territorial constituencies, should be composed of men of 
independent minds, taking theii own distinct and varied 
views of public aflFairs, and determined to act for them- 
selves, instead of being led by a few of their num- 
ber, — they would be likely to bring forward more 
candidates than appear in a borough in which differ- 
ences are suppressed This would be the natural ten- 
dency of a highly instructed constituency; and in 
such an event, it might happen that a small part of 
the aggregate number of the educated electors within 
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the territorial division would impose their views upon 
the rest. 

The adoption of the principle that a quota of electors, 
by unanimity in their choice, may return a representa- 
tive, would, with the aid of other arrangements of a 
mechanical kind, and of no difficulty, enable every 
individual elector, — who shall consider the choice that 
the majority of the constituency in which he happens 
to be registered is disposed to make, as the result of 
corruption or of intrigue to which he will not lend 
himself, or who shall entertain opinions with which 
those of their favorite candidate do not harmonise, or 
who shall consider that a better or a wiser selection 
can be made, and that with such a belief it is his duty 
to make it, — to exercise his vote according to his own 
judgment. The principle might be embodied in and 
made eflFectual by the following law: — 

rV. Every candidate, whose name is contained in the 
list of candidates hereinafter mentioned, for whom the full 
quota of votes shall be polled (subject to any qualification 
or disqualification otherwise imposed by law), shall be re- 
turned as a member to serve in Parliament, in manner 
hereinafter mentioned. 

It will, of course, be immediately perceived, that this 
law would have consequences far more extensive even 
than the admission of the voices and opinions of an 
aggregate of minorities, numbering half a million of 
electors, great as those consequences would be. The 
admission- and concentration of all those whom the 
niunerical majorities would, if dominant, exclude, in 
truth involves the representation of all classes and all 
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interests. It is because the simple expression of the 
numerical majority, under a system of equality in suf- 
fi'age and district, would deprive all classes, except the 
most numerous, of any weight in the House of Com- 
mons, that the jframers of our representative system 
exhaust themselves in ingenious contrivances to parcel 
the electors into such divisions that some may neutralise 
others, and thus reduce to its minimum the evil which 
they apprehend. More than to diminish the evil effects 
which must result fi'om the extinction of all political 
power, except that of the poorer classes, they seem 
scarcely to hope. The object should rather be, to ex- 
clude no legitimate influences, and to give such a scope 
and direction to all political energy, that every elector, 
in his sphere, and according to his knowledge, may 
labour to obtain the maximum of good. K every 
elector be made to see and feel that he is personally 
responsible for what he does, what he attempts, or what 
he omits to do, something will be done, at least, to 
make him deliberate before he acts ; and when a man 
begins seriously to reflect on what he is to do, much is 
already gained. 

The same machinery which permits the minorities in 
every constituency to exercise their franchise, by imiting 
their votes with those of others wherever they find 
sympathy, will also accomplish other objects, of no less 
importance. It will permit all the smaller boroughs 
and constituences, or any portion of them, to form similar 
unions, and will put an end to all questions of dis- 
franchisement ; and it will, moreover, afford to every 
class, and every interest, in the country, the means of 
being adequately represented in the Legislature. 
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The subject of the representation of small towns 
will be considered in the two Chapters on Elec- 
toral Divisions. On the representation of distinct 
classes and interests, something may be said in this 
place. 

All those who deem it of paramount importance that 
the great interests of the country should be adequately 
represented, — ^whatever their different views may be as 
to those interests being homogeneous or antagonistic, — 
should seriously address themselves to the consideration 
whether there is any geographical distribution of seats 
which can hereafter: ith^ything approaching to ao 
curacy, or with a probability of duration, procure for any 
distinct interest an effectual representation ; a repre- 
sentation which, if it be obtained at all, will not be over- 
whelmed by a majority of representatives from other ad- 
verse — or, at least, unsympathetic — constituencies. In 
examining this question, they should consider, not only 
the present parliamentary system, but what it is likely to 
become in that progress of democratic institutions, which 
it will be impossible, even if it were desirable, to stay. 
They might then useftdly proceed to consider whether any 
machinery exists, or has been proposed to them, which 
can so effectually accomplish that object, as by giving 
to those who are attached to every species of property 
and industry, the power of voluntary association. The 
distinctive interests commonly regarded as the broadest, 
are those of the landed and commercial classes. The 
county constituencies were supposed to be the strong- 
holds of the former, and the borough constituencies of 
the latter. The ulterior view of the general subject 
of representation, — by which the county franchise is 
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regarded as intended to provide, not so much for the 
representation of the inhabitants of the comities, or of 
places not within the limits of boroughs, as for the pur- 
pose of giving weight to the landed and agricultural 
interest, has i^om the county population of half of its 
political weight. The hypothesis that the county elec- 
tors did not represent themselves, but were the agents, 
or retainers, of the land-owners, has placed them in 
such a position of inferiority as to give to 4000 electors 
in the county no more weight in the State than 1500 
electors in a borough. In the last chapter, mention 
has been made of the social changes which have opened 
the country to the population of the towns, and of the 
amount of the intelligence and wealth which has thus 
been transferred from the cities and boroughs to the 
counties. If, in pursuit of the fancied, but most mis- 
taken, interests of the land-owners, the attempt to keep 
up the geographical distinction between the representa- 
tion of the boroughs and counties be obstinately per- 
severed in, and be successftd, the electoral elements that 
might be derived from a population which thus par- 
takes both of the rural and the urban character, — 
elements not surpassed in value by that of any class 
in the country, — ^would be, for the most part, sacrificed. 
They would be lost to the boroughs, and not gained by 
the counties. To secure, or preserve, a selfish and an 
invidious power, — which, after all, will escape their 
grasp, — the land-owners, if they were betrayed into 
such a course, would have excluded from the repre- 
sentation a conservative force of great value, daily aug- 
menting in strength and importance, and to the growth 
of which there is no conceivable limit. 
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The more extensive, the more numerous and varied 
the ramifications of any interest, the less should it 
trust, and the less does it need to trust, to any geo- 
graphical limitations, and the more may it safely rely 
on its inherent strength. The landed interest is not 
dependent on the county constituencies. It has its 
branches in every city and borough in the kingdom. 
How extensively are its interests identified with those 
of the inhabitants of London ! It is not confined to 
Belgravia, or Tybumia, or May-fair, but with the 
clergy, the lawyers, with Westminster, with Fins- 
bury, with most of the professional classes, the wealthy 
manufacturers, the principal merchants, the chief trades- 
men. Again, in the census of 1851, about 300,000 
persons are returned as farmers, nearly aU of whom 
would probably be voters under a system which re- 
cognised their equality with the voters in the boroughs. 
The numbers who reside in cities and boroughs, and 
who have connections and interests with the same 
great class, are incalculable by any data which these 
tables afibi*d, but their numbers must be enormous. 
In the place of a fatal policy, which seeks — ^through 
geographical limits and arbitrary distinctions, by im- 
equal apportionments of political power, and by creating 
or adhering to unreasonable and invidious inequalities 
of capacity and franchise, — ^to secure some remnants 
of their preponderance, the landowners and the agri- 
cultural interest might safely rely, under a firee and 
equal system of representation, on the elements of 
their just, and legitimate, and unquestionable strength. 
A distribution of electoral bodies, which would give 
to evciy voter the power of adding his vote to those 
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of other electors, with whom he might more perfectly 
agree in interest and opinion, would, it may be safely 
predicated, give to the agricultural interest a weight 
and influence greater than can be attained by the most 
ingeniously constructed territorial system they can de- 
vise. It would be a weight and influence obtained 
without any sacrifice of the claims of others. In prin- 
ciple and practice it would be perfectly unassailable, 
inasmuch as it would be determined, like that of all 
other bodies, by the measure of the numbers, intel- 
ligence, and property which it comprehends. 

A similar reasoning will apply to every other class 
or interest, great or small. The various manufactur- 
ing, the mining, the shipping interests, might severally 
be the framers of their own constituencies, and be 
thoroughly and satisfactorily represented in the national 
councils. The population of the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, or maritime towns, in which the operations 
of any of these departments of industry are chiefly 
carried on, are too miscellaneous to be the organs of 
any common principles having relation to such special 
interests. There might have been a time when Nor- 
wich or Exeter was ready to advocate, above all others, 
the real or supposed interests of the woollen, and New- 
castle or Liverpool those of the shipping trades; but 
these times have passed. In the present .century, al- 
though especial interests may accidentally obtain an 
exponent of their views in the persons of some of 
their body who have chanced to find their way into 
the House, they cannot generally obtain any such 
representation except by tampering with and corrupting 
the voters of limited constituencies. No other than the 
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landed interest is provided with any proper or legitimate 
means of securing at all times its due weight and re- 
presentation in the legislature. The possession of 
such weight, or the existence of such representation, 
are matters left to the determination of chance or 
accident. This is surely not a basis on which a great 
representative system should rest. 

One other interest remains, — and which, not less 
than any, if not more than all, deserves consideration, — 
the interest of the working classes. To the honour of 
the age be it said, that the history of the world does 
not present a time in which the labours of the wise, the 
great, and the wealthy, were directed with more per- 
severing energy to promote the social benefit of the 
great masses who are engaged in the manual occupar 
tions of life. Some there are in the House of Conmions 
who address themselves to such questions in the spirit 
of an enlightened philanthropy. But who in that 
assembly is their own exponent, — ^who has been chosen 
by themselves ? The questions in which the working 
classes are interested become more and more numerous. 
Important subjects incessantly arise, requiring the deepest 
consideration. Amongst these, it is enough to advert to 
the cases in which the doctrines of poUtical economy 
and considerations of morality and duty seem, at first 
sight, to cx)nflict. "The want," says the economist, 
" will produce the supply." " What," replies the mora- 
list, " if the want be not felt, but is yet one which it is 
a proof of the degradation of our nature not to feel ? 
The wants which tend to produce a supply are of two 
kinds, — instinctive and artificial. The former seeks 
after that, a desire of which has been implanted in us 
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by nature, — the latter, after that which we have been 
taught to desire by experience. The light must enter 
into the darkness, ere the darkness can know that it is 
without light, and open its heart to desire and embrace 
it."* Examples of questions, in which economy must 
be modified by morals, and morals corrected by eco- 
nomy, are abimdant. Of these are the discussions on 
the hours of female and infantine labour, — on the edu- 
cation of children in factories, — on poor-laws — workhouses 
— and public charities,— on lodging-houses and dwellings 
for the poor, — on mediative tribunals between labourers 
and employers, — on friendly societies and saving banks. 
The working classes have need in these subjects of men 
from among themselves. They may not be wiser, 
they may possibly not be more fitted to deal with 
matters so serious and profound, than men who are 
elected by other classes; but a consideration of what 
is due to the vast body of the working classes, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion, that they ought to have the 
power of placing in the House some in whom they have 
confidence, some who view all such questions from 
their side, who have been brought up with them, and 
who. know experimentally where and how their condition 
needs amelioration. More is to be known than theory 
can teach. A representative assembly of the Commons 
without this element is grossly defective. A hint which 
was somewhere thrown out, that the working classes 
might elect men with whom the more refined members 
would be imwUling to associate, betrays the source from 
whence it comes. The true aristocracy will reject the 
suggestion with disdain. 

* Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 351. 
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Nothing exemplifies more clearly the maxim, that all 
injustice will rebound upon its authors, than the present 
claims of the working classes for representation. Their 
class has been unwisely and improperly excluded, and 
they now demand such a construction of the franchise, 
and of electoral divisions, as will tend to throw all 
power into their hands, by extinguishing every class 
but their own. In mercy to themselves, it may be 
hoped that such a consequence may yet be averted. 

In the state of society at which we have arrived, 
the vesting in every elector of a power to act, if such 
be his will, without any trammel created by the par- 
ticular section of voters to which he is nominally 
annexed, is the keystone of parliamentary reform. It 
is by this means that the utmost facility and induce- 
ment will be afforded to every elector to exercise his 
judgment in making the best and wisest choice. " That 
the service of our country is no chimerical, but a real 
duty," are the words of a great constitutional philo- 
sopher. When a .political system promotes and en- 
courages the association of minds having common 
pursuits and common sympathies, and when these asso- 
ciations are necessarily so extensive that they can be 
governed by no narrow or selfish motives, and by no- 
thing less comprehensive than a desire to further the 
moral or material welfare of large numbers of men, 
the union becomes necessarily the occasion of exciting 
generous sentiments, and to the degree in which the 
object of the association is pure and wise, to that 
degree are its members elevated above all ignoble and 
selfish objects. All good influences will be aided and 
all evil ones discouraged, not as results directly aimed 
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at, but as the indirect and natural consequence of a 
wholesome state of political existence; just as the 
cultivation of a pure mind, and application to honest 
objects, is a better protection for virtue than all the 
repressive laws that can be made to extirpate vice. 
Full scope will be given to every generous sentiment 
by which men may be drawn together. Devotion to 
a great principle, — ^regard for an illustrious name, — 
affection for an ancient house, — admiration of worthy 
deeds, — attachment to a particular neighbourhood, — ^love 
of country or of class — community of feeling, — ^har- 
mony of taste, — may all form so many occasions of 
concord, and create innimierable circles, binding to- 
gether in society all varieties of rank and station, 
with an attraction of such power that malignant in- 
fluences will find no place, and the occupation of the 
demagogue will be gone. Inclination will thus be 
brought to the aid of duty. When no elector can, 
by the reflection that any exertion on his part would 
be vain, if not mischievous, as injuring the cause he 
desires to support, excuse his inaction to his conscience, 
he will then be sensible of the obligation which the 
service of his country imposes upon him. It is be- 
yond the power of law to compel men to unite for a 
common purpose, and labour in it with energy of 
will, unless it be one in which their nature prompts 
them to agree. An electoral body composed of the 
most heterogeneous and antagonistic materials, bound 
together by an act of parliament, and told that they 
must act together, and find one person who can re- 
flect the most dissimilar things, can be compared to 
nothing better than the melancholy spectacle of sub- 
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dued and torpid natures, which is exhibited in the 
streets of London. With equal truth, or irony, one 
is called the " happy family," where every instinct is 
quelled ; and the other the " independent constitu- 
ency," where every man's action depends, not upon 
himself, but in most cases on those to whom, of all 
others, he would be least willing to trust either 
his honour or his purse. The indifference of hope^ 
lessness, and the languor of debiUty, are occasionally 
varied by fits of spasmodic animation when they are 
roused by the showmen, who extract a miserable profit 
from the exhibition. Is it too much to say, that instead of 
on one side constructing schemes which shall perpetuate 
a stereotyped expression of political sentiment, and, on 
the other side, contriving how it may be counteracted, 
by shrouding every elector in a veil of obscurity, states- 
men might more wisely employ themselves in discover- 
ing, in that great laboratory of science in which we 
find a;ll we know of man's nature and of the elements 
of his moral health, some means of dissipating the un- 
wholesome miasma, and clearing the tainted atmosphere 
which now envelop political life ? 

The two following chapters will explain the position 
in which majorities would be placed, in relation with 
unanimous constituencies, — the respective provinces of 
the two principles, and their essential harmony. 



CHAPTER m. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, LOCAL, AND CORPORATE DIVISIONS 

OF ELECTORS. 

Representation conferred on boroughs and creation of boroughs 
for representation — ^Natural order in forming communities — Ar- 
tificial divisons — Burke — ^Existing anomalies and inequalities — 
Comparative independence of members — Contributory bo- 
roughs — may be without contiguity — Disfranchisement of 
smaller boroughs directly adverse to the principle of complete 
representation — ^Disposition to voluntary association — ^Its opera- 
tion to be permitted and encouraged in forming electoral divisions 
— ^The Crown the essential basis — Proposed law for creating 
and reconstructing electoral divisions on petition — Necessity 
in the vicissitudes of society — Effect on the public spirit and 
emulation of mjyorities — ^Early access to political life for men 
of talent. 

IN the ancient and historical form of our constitu- 
tional system, the right, or privilege, of nominating 
representatives in Parliament, was given, — or, it may 
be more correct to say, accrued — ^to the various detached 
and distinct communities in the then existing divisions of 
counties, cities, or boroughs, in consequence and as an 
incident of that previous existence. In the remodelling 
of the electoral system in 1832, a course in many 
respects the reverse of this was, and perhaps for many 
reasons necessarily, pursued. Communities, districts, or 
boroughs were then created, or unions of such commu- 
nities formed, without any other basis of connection 
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than that of electing representatives. The representa- 
tion is not given to the borough, because it is a borough ; 
but the borough is created in order to give it represen- 
tation. We are now, it may be hoped, unembarrassed 
by many of the difficulties which impeded the labours 
of 1832, and enabled to view the entire subject in 
different aspects. The experience of a quarter of a 
century does not encourage the extension of a system 
of arbitrary divisions, constructed entirely for electoral 
purposes. A representative system, resting on such a 
basis, can scarcely be otherwise than a source of discord. 
It is without landmarks. It has not its origin in that 
stream of events which has disposed material things in 
an order wherein all are the more inclined to acquiesce 
because they have not seen it disturbed or controlled*by 
any visible hand. The example of other countries, as 
well as of our own, teaches us that, if an arbitrary 
division for electoral or other purposes is formed to-day, 
there will not be wanting reasons for its reconstruction 
to-morrow. On the other hand, these political incorpo- 
rations which grow out of the constantly operating 
causes by which all human associations, like material 
things, are dissolved and reorganised, are found to have 
the deepest roots. " By preserving the method of na- 
ture in the conduct of the State, in what we improve, 
we are never wholly new ; in what we retain, we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner, 
and on those principles, to our forefathers, we are 
guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by 
the spirit of philosophic analogy."* "Our political 

* Burke, Reflections, &c., p. 49. 
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system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry 
with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent body composed of 
transitory parts, wherein, by the disposition of a stu- 
pendous wisdom, moulding together the great myste- 
rious incorporation of the himian race, the whole at 
one time is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in 
a condition of unchangeable constancy, — moves on 
through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, reno- 
vation, and progression."* 

The people of this country have always evinced great 
reluctance to be arbitrarily parcelled out, formed into 
sections, and divided by metes and bounds, to corre- 
spond with a theory, and they have commonly cast aside, 
at the first opportunity, such artificial limits. The 
advocates of equal electoral divisions, who look to a 
new geographical distribution as the only means of 
accomplishing their object, will have to surmount great 
prejudices before they succeed in dividing the country 
like a chess-board. Many of these prejudices are 
deeply rooted in historical causes, and deserve the 
respect, rather than the contempt, of the legislator. 
" To be attached to the sub-division, — to love the little 
platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle, — 
the germ, as it were, of public affections. It is the first 
link in the series by which we proceed towards a love 
to our country and to mankind." "We begin our 
public affections in our families. No cold relation is a 
zealous citizen. We pass on to our neighbourhoods, 
and our habitual provincial connections. These are 

* Id. p. 48. 
E 
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inns and resting-places ; such divisions of onr conntcj 
as have been formed by habit, and not hy a sadden jerk 
of authority, are so many little images of the great 
conntiy in which the heart finds something which it 
can fill. The love to the whole is not extinguished 
by this subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is a sort of 
elemental training to those higher and more large re- 
gards, by which alone men come to be afiected, as- with 
theur own concern, in the prosperity of a kingdom*** 
^^ But no man ever was attached by a sense of pride^ 
partiality, or real affection, to a description of square 
measurement. He will never glory in belonging to 
the Chequer, No. 71, or to any other badge ticket."* 

The glaring anomalies and inconsistencies of a system 
which enables a great number of the members of the 
House of Commons to be elected by towns insignificant 
in wealth and population when compared with other 
places, often in their immediate neighbourhood, which 
are without such powers — a system which cannot now 
be defended on the grounds which were formerly urged 
in its support — ^renders some extensive alteration in- 
dispensable, if the representation is to be placed on a 
rational or satisfactory basis. It has been a common 
thing for the representatives of such places, and the 
advocates of the system under which they hold their 
privileges, to refer to the smaller boroughs, as favour- 
ably contrasted with the metropolitan and other larger 
constituencies, by the more independent tone which 
their members are able to assume. Those who know 
they are indebted for their sea*s to influences which 

* Id. p. 290. 
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personally affect themselves and the electors, and in 
which any public principles enter but in a very small 
degree, are of course more free in their public con- 
duct. They know that they have other securities for 
their seats than a servile adoption of any popular 
cry. The preservation of the last remnant of political 
independence in France, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was the vested interest of the 
principal members of the provincial parliaments in 
their offices, and which was due to such offices being 
vendible, and therefore partaking of the security of 
individual property. It is stated to have been once 
somewhat coarsely said by an independent member— 
that what he had bought he would also sell. It must 
be allowed, however, that so &r as regards the na- 
tional interests, even the effects of this independence 
are often to be preferred to the slavish subserviency 
of the delegate of some of the more ntmierous elec- 
toral divisions. 

In order to raise the more populous of the unre- 
presented and inadequately represented towns to their 
just position, two plans hare been suggested-first, 
the combination of several of the smaller boroughs 
into single electoral districts, or, as it is called, the 
formation of groups of contributory boroughs; and, 
secondly, and which with many writers seems to be 
the favourite course, the disfranchisement of many of 
the smaller towns at present represented. The latter 
course, the disfranchisement of boroughs at present in 
the possession of the electoral privilege, all forming 
parts of the great body of the people, in their degree 
equally valuable and necessary to the national life, in 

£ 2 
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order to render the representation of that body more 
perfect, would appear to be a strange kind of progress 
towards the political perfection at which reformers pro- 
fess to aim. You have, by your artificial restraints, 
prevented the blood from freely circulating, and caused 
in one part of the body a diseased or unhealthy action 
— and the remedy of these physicians is, to amputate 
the limb ! Surely, instead of this mutilation, instead 
of leaving the body politic a maimed, a disfigured, and 
dismembered frame, the physician of the State should 
rather seek to restore and give strength and vigour 
to that free circulation, to the want of which the 
peccant humours owe their origin. 

In favour of the formation of groups of contribu- 
tory boroughs, there is much more to be said. The 
consideration of this subject is reserved to the next 
chapter, which treats of the method by which the 
electors of small towns or districts may contribute 
with other electors to form a constituency. For the 
present it is sufficient to suggest the question, whether 
the advocates of the system of contributory boroughs 
connected together by reason of their contiguity, and 
acting by the aggregate majority of their electors, 
have satisfied themselves that it is impossible to leave 
the question of incorporation to the voluntary choice 
of every individual elector ? This impossibility should, 
in common justice, be proved, before any group is in- 
corporated against the will of electors within it. It 
must be asked, — what insurmomitable necessity arises 
from the circumstance that the town A, is half a 
dozen miles, or an home's ride, from the tovm. B., 
that the towns A. and B. must necessarily agree to- 
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gether in the choice of a representative ; whilst it 
is at least equally possible tKat there may be less 
sympathy between many of the electors of A. and 
the electors of B. than between them and others in 
distant towns, or in the metropolis t If the accident 
of geographical propinquity, or any other cause, creates 
this necessity, — ^whether for moral or physical reasons 
— ^it must be submitted to ; but if there be no moral 
or physical necessity for such a combination, it cer- 
tainly cannot be the duty of a wise legislator arti- 
ficially to create it. It is not his province to raise 
legal or technical obstacles, having no foundation in 
natural causes, to the free action of mankind* 

Nothing is more remarkable in the early history 
of this country, than the disposition to form guilds and 
associations. Our archives contain records of these 
forms of political existence. The association produced 
strength. It was the threefold cord which withstood 
oppression, and was too stubborn to be easily broken. 
These societies became an offence to arbitrary princes. 
Sir Francis Palgrave has remarked, that so early as the 
reign of Richard the Second, when that monarch was 
asked by the Commons to restrain alienations of land to 
ecclesiastics, he went still farther than the petition 
demanded, and extended the restriction to lay guilds 
and fraternities. The king, he observes, was jealous 
of the strength and independence of such voluntary 
bodies, and they were ordered to make returns into 
Chancery of their regulations and bye-laws. He says, 
that there are now in the Tower a great number of 
these returns, and that the Statute of Mortmain, of the 
15th of Richard II. (cap. 5), was intended to hold in 
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check the guilds and corporations, — ^which included all 
the ancient trading companies, — ^who were acquiring that 
political influence which not long afterwards deprived 
the king of his crown.* 

In later times, the guilds and fraternities assumed a 
mixed character, and became partly civil and partly 
ecclesiastical. They sought to combine the objects of 
mutual assistance and support in temporal necessities 
with the consolations of religion. If the rolls of some 
of these city fraternities were perused, they would as- 
tonish many who regard the want of sympathy between 
different classes, at this day, as a necessary state of 
things. In them, high and noble names are combined, 
in one society, with the citizen and the artificer. They 
afford examples of the manner in which the claims of 
the great brotherhood of humanity were understood by 
many of the proudest of other days. The property 
of many of these bodies, which had always been looked 
upon without favour by the Crown, was brought within 
the Acts which gave to the King the property of other 
fraternities at the Reformation; but it was, probably, 
felt to be of a secular character, and much of it was 
granted either freely, or on easy terms, to several of the 
London parishes which now hold it. All these are 
proofe of the prevalent spirit of association. This spirit 
has taken a different direction, according to the hue of the 
age. It was the same spirit which led the larger com- 
munities, the cities and boroughs, to soHcit and obtain 
incorporation, and its attendant powers. It has been 
always active amongst us, from that time to the present* 

* Evid. Report on Mortmain, July 1844, p. 10. 
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Witness the great undertakings which have been ac- 
complished by the combination of individual power, 
without other aid from the State than that which sanc- 
tions and adopts the proceeding. Nothing has been 
too great, or too small, to be beyond its reach — ^from 
making a road leading only to a poor hamlet, to gainings 
in other realms, an imperial dominion, which the proudest 
conqueror might have envied. 

It is to this voluntary and natural disposition to 
associate, to which Aill scope should be given in forming 
our electoral divisions. It is thus, that, when we amend, 
we build in the old style. If this be permitted, the 
huge agglomerations of voters combined in some modem 
boroughs, the wide expanse of acres added to some 
ancient ones, and the legal bonds by which many 
boroughs, having otherwise no connexion with each 
other, are tied together, will be gradually dissolved; 
and the communities will assume, without any legLsh 
lative interference, their natural and convenient form. 
In a late article in the daily press, it was pertinently 
asked, — ^^ why Islington, with its hundred thousand in- 
habitants, should stm covet a junction with Saffix>n-hill 
and Hatton-garden, Ely-place or Glasshouse-yard? — 
why Bloomsbury and Lincoln's-inn should court the 
alliance of Clerkenwell, or Clerkenwell hang on to 
Finsburyf" The electoral amendment which would be 
most in accordance with the historical forms of social 
progress in this country, would be that which would 
enable every locality, every community, and every great 
or ancient association having a distinct corporate exist- 
ence, and the ordinary conditions of permanency, to 
form a constituency, or electoral nucleus, capable of 
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being represented in Parliament. It would be only 
necessary to provide, by a general law, that the relative 
weight of every new constituency in the representative 
assembly, should be precisely that of its relative magni- 
tude and importance. 

In the mode of effecting, in the construction of the 
representative branch of our constitution, such neces^ 
sary amendments as are from time to time called for by 
the expanding force of population, wealth, and social 
changes, every step should have a reference to, and 
connection with, the other branches of that constitution. 
It should flow naturally from, and be consonant with, a 
monarchical form of government. Upon this point it is 
usefrd again to listen to the authority so often cited in 
these pages. 

" Mr. Burke was represented as arguing in a manner 
which implied that the British constitution could not be 
defended, but by abusing all republics, ancient and 
modem. He said nothing to give the least ground for 
such a censure. He never abused all republics. He 
has never professed himself a friend or an enemy to 
republics or to monarchies, in the abstract. He thought 
that the circumstances and habits of every country, 
which it is always perilous, and productive of the 
greatest calamities, to force, are to decide upon the form 
of its government. There is nothing in his nature, his 
temper, or his faculties, which should make him an 
enemy to any republic, modern or ancient. Far from 
it. He has studied the form and spirit of republics 
very early in life; he has studied them with great 
attention, and with a mind undisturbed by affection or 
prejudice. He is indeed ccmvinced, that tlic science 
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of government would be poorly cultivated without that 
study. But the result in his mind from that investi- 
gation has been and is, that neither England nor 
France^ without infinite detriment to them, as well in 
the event as in the experiment, could be brought into 
a republican form ; but that everything republican, 
which can be introduced with safety into either of them, 
must be built upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, not 
a nominal monarchy, as its essential basis ; that all 
such institutions, whether aristocratic or democratic, 
must originate from the Crown, and in all their pro- 
ceedings must refer to it ; that by the energy of that 
main spring alone those republican parts must be set 
in action, and from thence must derive their whole 
legal effect (as amongst us they actually do), or the 
whole will fall into conftision. These republican mem- 
bers have no other point but the Crown in which they 
can possibly unite. This is the opinion expressed in 
Mr. Burke's book. He has never varied in that opinion 
since he came to years of discretion."* 

It is only through the constant exercise of the execu- 
tive authority, — and especially that of the Crown, to the 
prerogative of which it belongs to confer corporate 
powers — that the creation of electoral divisions can 
keep pace with the rapidity of internal changes. The 
census of 1851 is no guide to the state of the country, 
or of its population in many places, in 1858. It is only 
in the localities where these alterations in the face of 
society, and in the condition of the neighbourhood, are 
actually going on, that their extent can be ftilly appre- 

♦ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 46. Third ed. 
London, 1791. 
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dated. It is from the people who are tliemselves 
affected by such alterations, that any application for 
separate or local incorporation should emanate. It is 
not the business of a central power to initiate, on their 
behalf, the proceeding necessary to obtain a new con- 
stitution. It would be, moreover, highly inconyenienty 
that the Parliament should be required to interpose its 
powers on every occasion. The principle by which such 
local divisions are to be constituted, separated, or recon- 
structed, should be settled once for all, and then applied 
through the constitutional exercise of the highest execu- 
tive authority of the Crown, as the established laws are 
administered by its judicial authority. 

A law under which new electoral divisions might be 
formed, as occasion should require, is suggested in the 
following outline of the fifth clause of the proposed 
electoral law : — 

V. Any borough, and any parish or district or division of 
a parish or other parochial division, and any ward or other 
division of a city, town, or borough, and any hundred or 
other division of a county, and any body, college, or society 
incorporate, may, in pursuance of a resolution agreed to 
by a majority of the electors in such community, at a 
meeting convened and held after due notice, apply to 
her Majesty in Council, by petition, signed by the chair- 
man of such meeting, praying that such borough, parish, 
division, or body, may be empowered to return a member 
to represent the same in Parliament, and that a writ 
for such purpose may be issued accordingly at future 
general elections; and such petition shall state who it is 
proposed shall be the returning officer, and where it is 
proposed that such election shall take place, and what hall 
or public building it is proposed to provide for the same, 
and the situation of the other polling-places, if any, which it 
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is proposed to provide, and in what manner it is proposed 
that the expenses of such elections, and of the registration 
and record of voters, and other the incidental expenses of 
such separate representation shall be borne ; and upon the 
hearing of the said petition, of which not less than three 
months notice shall be given in the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Gazettes respectively ; and also upon the hearing of 
any person or persons, who may apply and be admitted to 
be heard in opposition to the petition, under such regula- 
tions as shall be made in that behalf, — if it shall appear to 
Her Majesty in Council to be proper to accede to the prayer 
of the petition, and to grant to such borough, parish, di- 
vision, or body, a charter of incorporation (if the same be not 
already incorporated), it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council to order that at all future general elections a writ 
shall be issued for the summoning of such borough, 
parish, division, or body, to return a member to serve in 
Parliament, and to prescribe who shall be the returning 
officer, and any other special rules which may appear to be 
necessary for the due exercise of such powers; and the 
said borough, parish, division, or body shall thereupon be 
empowered to make such return accordingly; and a copy 
of the petition, and of any counter-petition, and of the order 
made thereupon, shall, within three months after the making 
thereof, respectively, be laid before Parliament if then sitting,* 
or if not, within the same time after the commencement of 
their ensuing session. 

In explanation of the foregoing dause^ it will be 
observed^ that — 

It leaves the initiative of all proceedings to obtain a 
separate representation, to the local or provincial divi- 
sions or corporate bodies, themselves. 

It must be taken in connection with the clause, — 
the principal subject of the ensuing chapter, — ^which 
would equalise the number of electors necessary for all 
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constituencies, and give to all their due and appropriate 
weiglit, and it would not, therefore, affect the number of 
members. 

It does not confer on any person the suffrage, but 
assumes the right of suffrage, in every case, to be pre- 
viously settled by law. 

It is also assumed, that, in acting under this power, 
rules for the guidance of the proceedings would be pre- 
scribed by an Order in Council, and that they would 
be such as would guard against any decision upon an 
application, on which every party really interested had 
not been heard. The Council, it is assumed, would 
consider the circumstances of the locality, or of the 
body making the application ; the extent to which the 
objects of any incorporated institution, which might so 
apply, were of a public character ; competency to pro- 
vide for the distinct expenses of the registrations, elec- 
tions, and returns, which would be cast upon them; 
and generally, whether any public or national object, 
or any advantage affecting any considerable class or 
section, would be gained by acceding to the prayer of 
the petition. The bias would, probably, be to confer 
the power of making a distinct return, where it is 
desired by any sufficient body of electors, and where it 
could be granted without prejudice to others. The 
Council would lay before Parliament their rules of pro- 
ceeding, the applications made to them, and the de- 
cisions thereon, with the grounds of such decisions. 
In administering this law, the Council would have the 
aid of, and would safely be guided by, public opinion, 
as it might be elicited by any discussion of their pro- 
(*eo(lings. The question would always be one purely 
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of an administrative character, not aflFecting any poli- 
tical party, and one in whicli party feelings could 
hardly enter. 

A corresponding provision should be made for re- 
lieving any constituency, local or corporate, of the 
necessity of making a se])arate return, — and thereby 
exonerating them from the additional charges which 
it would occasion, — upon a petition to her Majesty 
in Council, setting forth the decay or diminution of the 
numbers of such constituency, or other sufficient cause. 

A self-acting law, of the kind which has been pro- 
posed, or some other of an equivalent effect, is abso- 
lutely necessary to provide for the fluctuations that are 
a consequence of the immense activity of modem life, 
unless Parliament is to be constantly engaged in the 
labour, and embarrassed by the jealousies, of a reforma- 
tion of its own constitution.* 

* In a note to the pamphlet in which the present scheme was 
suggested, the author referred to upwards of a hundred English 
towns, every one of which contained at the last census more than 
4000 inhabitants. They were : Bedfordshire — Leighton-Buzzard, 
Luton. Berks — ^Newbury. Cambridgeshire — Ely, ^farch, Whit- 
tlesea. Cheshire — Altringham, Birkenhead, Congleton, Crewe, 
Nantwich, Runcorn, Tranmere. Cornwall — Camborne, Falmouth, 
Penzance, Redruth. Cumberland — Maryport, Penrith, Wigton, 
Workington. Derbyshire — Belper, Chesterfield. Devon — Bide- 
ford, Brixham, Exmouth, Teignmouth, Torquay. Durham — 
Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, Darlington, Hartlepool. Essex 
— Barking, Chelmsford, Halstead, Stratford. Hampshire — Cowes, 
Grosport. Hertfordshire — Bishop Stortford, Hitchin,Ware. — Kent 
— Ashford, Dartford, Deal, ISIargate, Ramsgate, Sheerness, Tun- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells. Lancashire — Accrington, Burnley, 
Chorley, Colne, Eccles, Ilaslingden, Leigh, Middleton, Orms- 
kirk, Over Darwen, Prescot, Southport, Staley bridge, St. 
Helen's, Todmorden, Ulverstone. Leicestershire — Hinckley, 
Loughborough, Melton -Mowbray. Lincolnshire — Gainsborough, 
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^^ Toute institution immobile est viciense; parce qn'eDe 

Homcastle, Louth, Spalding. Middlesex — Brentford, Ohelaa^ 
Kensington. Monmouthshire — Chepstow, Tredegar. Northamp^ 
tonshire — ^Daventry, Kettering, Wellingborough. NorthunUter- 
land — ^Alnwick, Hexham. Notts — Mansfield, Worksop. Sahp — 
Oswestry, Wellington. Somerset — Yeovil. Staffordshire — ^Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, Leek, Wednesbuiy. Suffolk — ^Beccles, Lowestoifty 
Woodbridge. Surrey — Croydon, Kingston, Richmond. . Sussex-^ 
Worthing. Warwickshire — Leamington, Nuneaton, Rugby. 
Wilts — Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster. Worcestershire — 
Bromsgrove, Stourbridge. Yorkshire — ^Bamsley, Bingley, Dews- 
bury, Doncaster, Goole, Keightley, Otley, Rotherham, Selby, 
Skipton, Sowerby-bridge. There is, however, no reawn for ex- 
cluding towns containing less than 4000 inhabitants. 

In a note addressed a few days ago from South Durham to 
the Star newspaper, the writer observes, that the last censiur 
is no^ an unsafe guide. He remarks, that ** by far the largest 
town eommunity in that county not separately represented in Par- 
liament, is the seaport town of Hartlepool. A portion of this 
town is an ancient municipal borough, returned in last census as 
containing a population of between 9,000 and 10,000 persons. 
Another portion of the seaport, conmionly called ' West Hartle- 
pool,* is under the local government of a Town Improvement 
Commissson, incorporated by a private Act, obtained in the year 
1854, and had, therefore, no official existence when the census 
was taken. The present population of the entire community is 
estimated at between 24,000 and 25,000, — ^that of Darlington, 
at between 12,000 and 13,000. Another manufacturing and sea- 
port town, Stockton, has suffered from a similar accidental mis- 
representation by the census to that of Hartlepool, though less 
in degree. In the year 1851, when the census of the municipal 
borough of Stockton was taken, the borough boundaries inclosed 
only a group of buildings in the centre of the town. By an Act 
passed in the following year (1852), the boundaries were made 
co-extensive with the town ! and the result has been to inclose 
a town's population superior to Darlington by at least 1000 
persons." These facts show how impracticable it is to found a 
durable representative constitution upon any present geographical 
divisions. It is only preparing the occasion for a new struggle. 
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finit par oonstituer un privilege en contradiction avec 
r^tat r^l de la soci^t^."* 

^^ Si au lieu d'attribuer nomin^ment et k jamais les 
droits electoraux k tel ou tel bourg, les lois Anglaises 
les avaient confies k toute ville dont la population 
s'el^verait k telle limite (on dont le revenu serait de 
telle taux), la r6pr^sentation au lieu de se corrompre, 
aurait suivi des d^placements et les progrfes de la veri- 
table capacity politique. Nous pourrions multiplier les 
exemples, et prouver de milles maniferes, qu'il n'est bon, 
ni d'avoir un seul signe l^gal de la capacity ^lectorale, 
ni de mettre ce signe hors de I'atteinte des vicisssitudes 
de la soci^t^." t 

It would be necessary to fix the numbers of the popu- 
lation, or the rated value of property, or some other 
measure, on attaining which any borough or local di- 
vision should be entitled to elect a representative, if 
such election were to add an additional member to 
the representative body ; but when, under the opera- 
tion of another rule, the aggregate number of members 
can never be exceeded, and the relative and propor- 
tionate weight of every constituency is preserved, what- 
ever may be its mutations, the constitution is relieved 
from the necessity of prescribing any measure, whether 
of number, or value, or other denomination. It may 
then be left wholly to the option of any body of 
electors proposing to form themselves into a separate 
constituency, and having reasonable grounds for doing 
so, to take proceedings for that purpose. The appli- 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. li. p. 214. f W. pp. 236, 237. 
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cation for the privilege would be some evidence that 
the constituency deserved it, for. nothing would be 
gained but the power of being represented in their 
corporate character by some man chosen by the inair 
jority, and between whom and the electoral body the 
connection of member and constituent may be a source 
of mutual gratification. 

With our present experience of the apathy which 
is commonly manifested in political matters by great 
multitudes of the most intelligent classes — especi- 
ally in their own particular districts, — it is diffir 
cult to realise the expansion of individual energy and 
corporate spirit which a free political system would 
be likely to call forth ; or to estimate the amount of 
the beneficial influence it would be calculated to exer- 
cise both on the character of the electors and the 
elected. It would bring out in all its force that spirit 
of zealous endeavour, honourable emulation, and just 
pride, which botli create majorities and render them 
beneficial to society. Instead of extinguisliing all but 
themselves, thev stinmlatc the exertions of the mino- 
rities. •They do not quench, but fan the generous 
flame. In the successful struggle of the majority to 
elect the man whom they regard as the most distin- 
guished of the competitors, the minority may be van- 
quished without disgrace, and retire with all the 
honours of a capitulation, the terms of which they 
have been able to dictate. It is an isthmian triumph. 
It has brought out what is vigorous and powerful, and 
encouraged or provoked to some eftbrt even the weaker 
and the more feeble, and the nation rises stronger and 
])urer from the contest. 
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The effect of the free action of every member of an 
electoral division, in elevating the motives and objects 
which govern the general choice, is no vain imagination, 
unless all those feelings by which men were formerly 
attached, or were supposed to be attached to their 
country,— to their native or adopted town, — ^to their 
place of education, — or to the special society of which 
they form a part, are now extinct, and that we are 
reduced to a miserable personality, in which no man 
regards aught but himself. But the feeling is not 
extinct. The man, whose virtue or whose genius has 
conferred honour upon his country and his age, is still 
thought to shed some reflected ray upon the persons 
and places he was more nearly connected with. Uni- 
versities claim a merit from having given to the world 
men of exalted worth. There is still a pride in com- 
panionship with the good and great. To give ftdl scope 
to these better sentiments in political life, the electors 
of the kingdom must be extricated from the ties which 
indissolubly bind together the instructed with the igno- 
rant, the pure with the corrupt, the good with the 
evil, those morally living with those morally dead, 
and which swamp all high hopes, and almost all high 
desires, in ^*that great Serbonian bog," where all are 
confounded together. Once set free, all the bettw 
elements existing in this great people, — and in what 
people is there more of good, — ^would be brought into 
action, and encouraged to employ their most earnest 
thoughts and energies in assisting to gather and sur- 
round the throne with the best and wisest counsellors 
which their times afford. When the present rude and 
undiscriminating method of election has ceased, and 

F 
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the names of the most distingaished men in every walk 
of life are laid before the electors, it will not be easy 
to make even the humblest voter tmn aside to the 
inferior claims of more obscure men, unless they are 
brought before him with better recommendations than 
now suffice to determine his choice. 

It has been a subject of great and just regret, that 
one consequence of the abolition of the close boroughs 
has been, in a great measure, to impede the access to 
parliament of a class of able men, who were thus en- 
couraged to devote themselves, and were gradually disci- 
plined, to political labours.* The complaint is admitted 
to have some foundation, even by those who had no 
confidence in the proprietors of the close boroughs as 
the examiners of rising ability or the arbiters of political 
success. The law which is here proposed would enable 
every University and College, every Inn of Court, and 
every collection of learned or professional men, having 
a corporate imion, to be distinctly represented. It 
wiU open to all such bodies an honorable rivalry in 
an object which will at once confer dignity on them- 
selves, and promote the pubHc good. It will be the 
especial office of all these bodies to bring forward the 
men in whom they observe the highest qualifications. 
They wiU supply in at least an equally effectual, and, in 
a far more satisfactory maimer, that avenue for talent, 
which the existing system has closed. The judgment 
of small and highly-qualified bodies of men, in selecting 
as candidates for public life those amongst themselves, 
or within the range of their observation, who have dis- 

* Reform in Parliament, by Earl Grey, p. 172. Lond. 1858. 
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played remarkable abilities or qnalities of mind, is more 
to be relied on than tlie operation of the uncontrolled 
will of any single individual, especially when the choice 
so made, in order to be effectual, requires the con- 
firmation and approval of a considerable number of their 
countrymen. We may hesitate to give credit to the 
opinion of the patron of a borough as to the eminent 
talents which recommend his nominee. The choice 
is apt to be attributed less to abihty than to favor. 
When, however, we find the members of a college, or 
of a learned or other distinguished association putting 
forward, if not unanimouslyfyet with a very ^r^ 
concurrence of opinion, a man of whom they have per- 
sonal knowledge, and whose character has made a 
powerM impression upon them, and when it is known 
that a confirmation of this verdict must be obtained 
fcom a large body of voters, it wiU not be unreasonable 
to place some reUance on the merits of him to whom 
such testimony is borne. The desire of success will 
afford the strongest inducement to the introduction of 
the best competitor. The increase of the number of 
constituencies, especially of constituencies small in 
number, would in many cases facilitate the entry to 
public life, of all who may be desirous of employing 
themselves in the political service of their country. 
The candidate might address himself first to the judg- 
ment of a comparatively small number of electors ; and 
through their judgment and discrimination, he may 
ultimately acquire that reputation which will secure 
for him the suffrages of more numerous constituencies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NXJMEBICAL DIVISIONS OF ELECTOBS. 

Duke of Richmond's plan in 1780— Reform Act of 1832— Shaf- 
tesbury — Ayr district — Finsbury — Exeter — Annexation of 
suburbs to towns — Symmetrical reform — ^Equality and perma- 
nency of geographical divisions impossible — ^All involve the 
extinction of minorities — United States — ^Apportionment of 
representatives to the several states — ^Aliquot proportions of 
population — ^Aliquot numbers of electors — ^The number of 
members the divisor — Proposed law requiring a quota of 
votes for every member — Comparison of the proposed system 
with that of contributory boroughs — ^Ayr district — ^Anticipated 
efforts to pack the constituencies — ^Mr. Bright — ^Majorities pro- 
nouncing on peace or war — ^Voluntary constituencies pronoimc- 
ing on such questions — ^Inquiry as to what classes are repre- 
sented in the small boroughs. 

THE formation of electoral districts has been a sub- 
ject of discussion from almost the earliest time at which 
the question of parliamentary reform began to be agi- 
tated. Various plans have been suggested for forming 
such districts or divisions. In the year 1780, the Duke 
of Richmond propounded, in the House of Lords, a 
comprehensive scheme of reform, in a bill which the 
brief record of that day states occupied an hour and 
a-half in reading. This measure, after declaring the 
right of suffi^ge to be in male persons of twenty-one, 
went on to prescribe that a list should be taken in 
every parish of the number of voters, and returns of 
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them made to the Lord Chancellor. '^The ntimbers 
to be told-up, and divided by 558 (the number of mem- 
bers then in the house), and the quotient to be the 
number by which one member of parliament was to 
be elected. Every county to be divided into as many 
districts as they contain quotients of this nature, and 
these districts to be called boroughs."* 

The course adopted in the Reform Act of 1832, is 
so well known that it will be sufficient to refer to some 
of its features. As an alternative to avoid the dis- 
franchisement of some small boroughs, the area of such 
boroughs for parliamentary purposes was extended to 
much of the surrounding country, — embracing, in some 
cases, a circuit of many miles. Of this the borough 
of Shaftesbury may be taken as an example, which 
was made to include thirteen surrounding parishes. 
In other cases, several towns, sometimes with their 
adjoining parishes, contributed to form a district of 
boroughs, and were empowered to return one member. 
la the Ayr district, for example,-Ayr, with portions 
of two adjoining parishes, having, in 1851, 17,624 in- 
habitants, — Cambeltown, 6880 inhabitants, — ^Inveraiy, 
1064 inhabitants, — ^Irvine, and part of an adjoining 
parish, 7534 inhabitants, — and Oban, with part of an 
adjoining parish, 1742 inhabitants, were formed into 
such a constituency. In the case of a very large 
population, as in the metropolis, a district was formed 
by combining groups of contiguous parishes into a 
borough returning two members, as Finsbury. In 
other cases, where the neighbourhood of an ancient 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xxi p. 687. 
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borough had become populous, the surrounding popur 
lation was taken within the precincts of the parlia- 
mentary borough, as Exeter, a dty of 34,317 inha- 
bitants^ which, for parliamentaiy purposes, was made 
to include parts of the parishes of Topsham, Heavitree, 
St. Thomas, and Alphington, containing together 6371 
inhabitants. The principles involved in these forms of 
division or annexation exhaust all that has been pro- 
posed by reformers in this country. The plan of the 
Duke of Bichmond is perhaps the nearest approach to 
that which was adopted in France by the National 
Assembly, and founded on the several bases of terri- 
tory, population, and contribution ; the territorial basis 
being created by a division into departments, com- 
munes, and cantons. 

The annexation of several agricultural parishes to a 
borough in their centre, as in the case of Shaftesbury, 
is remarkable as a recognition of the fact that the 
alleged distinction between the interests of the borough 
and the county electors is but imaginary ; for, if any 
real distinction existed, injury would have been done 
to one or the other. It would have been an injustice 
to hamper the action of either set of electors by attach- 
ing them to the other. It may possibly be said that 
the borough electors are, in the cases of towns situated 
like Shaftesbury, only another class of county electors, 
and that the addition of the county electors to the 
borough was of no other importance than that of 
giving them another polling place, and a larger share 
in the election of a member. All such considerations 
are in truth but solemn trifling. The parade of distinct 
interests and distinct objects in the country and the 
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town is used on neither side for any purpose but to 
blind the eyes of the public, and perplex the question 
of representation. 

The addition of populous suburbs to the constituency 
of a city or borough, already possessing no more than 
its share in the general representation, is certainly a 
mode of removing the discrepancy between the electoral 
privileges of the inhabitants of the city and the suburb : 
but when a suburb, containing a thousand voters, is 
added to a city which already contains four thousand, 
it is very difficult to say in what sense the representa- 
tion is improved. If anything be gained by the thou- 
sand new electors, — any power of infiising their opinions 
into the representative body, — ^it must be so much taken 
from the four thousand old electors. The representation 
must have been made less a reflex of their opinions. 
*^ Au lieu de d^naturer les droits politiques en les extenu- 
ant, sous pretexte de les repandre, qu'il y a partout des 
libertes locales, garanties par des droits r^els."* 

Such annexations to boroughs, or extensions of the 
"franchise to surrounding districts, are, however, still 
gravely proposed as amendments. They may re- 
move an inequality between the inhabitants of two 
contiguous places, leaving the greater anomalies and 
inequalities which extend over the kingdom untouched ; 
but this is to divert the amendment which pretends 
to make, and should make, the representation more 
perfect, to another, a distinct, and a far inferior, ob- 
ject, — ^the mere abolition of a local discrepancy, — an 
alteration which, it is seen, may even render the actual 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 263. 
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representation less perfect. In striving at sjanmetry, 
the substance is forgotten. 

The disposition to bestow undue attention to smooth- 
ing down the face of things, and of resting satisfied 
with proposing to remove such local irregularities, has 
earned for a class of politicians the title of " symmetrical 
reformers." The name has been given to them by 
those who seem to consider symmetry in itself an eviL 
Symmetry, when attained, may be but a "fair and 
sightly vision;" within, full of all uncleanness. To 
seek it exclusively for itself is a poor pursuit. But 
symmetry is, certainly, not a fault, and it may be a sign 
of merit. In a general congruity, — a sense of the aptness 
and fitness of every part of an edifice for its true pur- 
pose, there is a natural symmetry, which resembles that 
unstudied grace above the reach of art, the result of an 
instinctive consciousness of propriety. There is no wis- 
dom in shrinking from a political system merely because 
it may happen to contain within it the elements of sym- 
metry. 

There are insurmountable objections to an electoral 
division founded solely on a geographical or territorial 
basis, and not corrected by some balancing movement, 
which answers to the fluctuations of society. In addi- 
tion to the difficulty of arriving, even in the outset, at 
anything like equality in such a division, it has con- 
stantly to be reconstructed. The shifting centres of 
population and industry will every year disarrange and 
disturb it. No session of Parliament would ever pass 
without claims being urged for a new Reform Bill, — 
claims which, upon the principle of the divisions sup- 
posed to have been already made, are necessarily well 
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fotuided^ and entitled to attention. No one who duly 
estimates the importance of the ordinary labours of the 
Legislature, will be inclined to interrupt them by sowing 
the seeds of such perennial contests. 

It is sometimes said, that merely a proximate, and 
not a mathematical, equality is sought for. Political 
justice is not so rigid as to demand the same measure of 
constitutional right for every comer of the kingdom. 
It is not like the law of nature, inflexible and impartial. 
It admits of inequality and injustice, on the condition 
that it be not too great, or too glaring. But who are 
to be the victims ; and will they or ought they to be 
content with their fate I Would not such contentment, 
on the principles upon which the reform is carried out, 
be the mark of a servile disposition? A foundation 
adopted on the supposition that it is just, and which, 
after all, proves to be only an approximation towards 
justice, wiU render any settlement that rests upon it 
necessarily transitory and short-lived. If we begin 
with perfect accuracy, it secures, at least, a longer 
period before the scheme will require material alteration ; 
but if we set out with a system loosely and unfairly 
constructed, we begin with that which is already con- 
demned, and has advanced some steps towards its end. 

A defect in all geographical or territorial systems, 
jfrom that of the Duke of Richmond downwards, — 
greater in its practical consequences than all the other 
inconveniences which attend them, great as some of the 
latter are — ^is that they, in their result, separate the 
entire kingdom into two great divisions, one somewhat 
more, and the other somewhat less numerous ; and they 
not only do not provide for, but they absolutely exclude 
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&om the Legislature, the representation of the opinions^ 
feelings, or desires, of the less numerous of these two 
great divisions. It destroys the minorities, and in so 
doing seriously weakens and deteriorates the represen- 
tation, even of the majorities. " Un systfeme electoral 
qui, d'avance, annulerait, quant k la formation de I'as- 
sembl^e d^libeiante, I'influence et la participation de la 
minority, detruirait le gouvernment repr^sentatif, et serait 
aussi fatal a la majority elle memo qu'une loi que, dans 
Tassembli^e deliberante, condamnerait la minorite a se 
taire."* 

In the establishment of what may be called a sliding 
or self-acting scale, — ^by which the additions to population 
that constantly occur, and the new communities that 
grow up, silently enter and take their place in the con- 
stitution, and for whose admission the communities that 
are stationary or decay, as silently make room, by a 
general and fimdamental law, operating without any 
jerk or effort, preserving all parts without repletion 
and without void, — ^we are instructed by the experience 
of the United States, a people from whose institutions 
we have much to learn, both for example and for 
warning. 

If the American constitution had not fixed, as a frm- 
damental law, the proportion of every state in the 
House of Representatives, and had not made that pro- 
portion to vary with the relative wealth, population, or 
importance of the several states, without the necessity 
of recurring from time to time to the federal legislature, 
it would have left the constitution open to internal 

♦ Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 260. 
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contests^ which must have endangered^ if not destroyed 
the Union. The number of members in the House of 
Representatives was fixed at one for every 228th part 
of the population, to be determined at the census which 
13 taken every ten years, a fractional number in any 
state exceeding one-half of the quotient entitling that 
state to an additional member. All question as to the 
number of members to represent respectively the several 
states is thus reduced to the incontestable standard of 
figures. As a state becomes relatively more populous, 
it selects a greater proportion of the house, — os it be- 
comes less so, its share descends. In the twenty-seventh 
Congress, one member was chosen for every 47,700 
persons, — ^in the twenty-eighth, one for every 70,680 
persons. Since 1850, one member has represented 
93,420 persons, and the number of members has been 
234.* The conflict of town and country, of city and 
borough, of seaport and inland toyrn, among ourselves 
will never cease, until we have been enabled to intro- 
duce a compensating or corrective power, founded on 
the same flexible, and yet unchanging basis. 

* The fundamental error of the American system has been in 
coupling the above law, which is essentially just, with arbitrary 
geographical divisions, that fetter the action and minds of the 
electors, and are inevitably attended with the injustice of placing 
every man, in the great business of representation, at the mercy 
of the majority of his locality, and therefore at the mercy of the 
few who are most expert in marshalling that majority. This 
(which was also the great error of our Reform and Municipal Cor- 
poration Acts) was in America confirmed and rivetted, as it were, 
by the federal law of the 6th June, 1842, c. 47, that compels the 
division, for electoral purposes, of every state into so many parcels 
of contiguous territory as shall be equal to the number of its 
representatives. 

f6* ' - 
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In a former chapter, the method of ascertaining the 
quota of electors is described.* It is found by dividing 
the number of votes given in the three kingdoms, at the 
general election, by the number of members required to 
constitute the House, the quotient forming a quota of 
votes entitling every candidate for whom that number 
shall be given to be returned as a member.f In the 
first edition of this work the full quota was made indis- 
pensable to the return of every member, and an entire 
uniformity in the number of every constituency was 
sought to be attained. This uniformity could not be 
arrived at without difficulty ; and the pursuit of it would 
be, as shown in a subsequent page, a pursuit of a sym- 
metrical perfection not required for any of the purposes 
of true representation, and therefore purely for the sake 
of its symmetry. The more popular candidates will 
poll far larger numbers of votes than the prescribed 
quota, and therefore far more than are needed for their 
election. The varieties of feeling, of opinion, and of 
knowledge, — the contest of interests, or supposed in- 
terests, — and the action of political parties, will diffiise 
the votes widely amongst large numbers of the candi- 
dates of less individual eminence ; and it will in all pro- 
bability happen, that, after a quota of votes has been 
appropriated to every candidate whose political rank, 
reputation, or influence, national or local, has secured 
for him that number, several constituencies will still 
remain unable, at this stage of the election, to return 
the member or number of members to which they are 
entitled, owing to the candidates who are at the head of 
the poll in such constituencies not having the full quota 
» Chap. n. pp. 29, 30. f Clause IV. p. 36. 
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of votes. Different methods of supplying the numbers 
which are thus wanting, by the selection of candidates 
standing next on the voting papers, are pointed out in a 
later page,* and a method of selection by comparative 
majorities, when the quotas cease, has been embodied in 
Clause XXV.t of the proposed electoral law, for the 
direction of the Registrars in appropriating the re- 
mainder of the voting papers. 

The fourth clause of the proposed electoral law pre- 
scribes the number of votes which shall be suiScient for 
the return of any member, — and the following clause 
defines the number which shall be insufiicient. 

VI. No person shall be returned as a member to serve in 
Parliament, at any geDeral election, for whom there shall 
not be polled the full quota or number of votes, to be ascer- 
tained from time to time as hereinbefore prescribed, or one 
of the comparative majorities of votes to be determined from 
time to time as hereinafter directed. 

In effecting the greatest moral object that society is 
called upon to undertake, — the formation of a legisla- 
tive assembly, — a rational standard of association is 
substituted for a traditional one. Instead of an arbitrary 
geographical division, which the migrations of popula- 
tion will constantly disturb, the proposed equality of 
division would be affected by no commercial or social 
changes which the face of the country might undergo. 
It affords the means of giving to the counties, and to all 
the larger, as well as to the smaller towns, their due 
weight in the Legislature, by a rule at all times arith- 
metically correct, and admitting of no invidious distinc- 
tions between the inhabitants of the metropolis, or of 
the provinces. It places upon an equality the gentle- 

* Pp. 210e ct seq. t P- 215. 
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man in Devonshire with the gentleman in Yorkshire^ 
tlie merchant in Liverpool with the merchant in Yaiv 
mouth, tlio tradesmen in Comhill and in Calne, the 
artizans on the Trent and on the Tees. The relativQ 
weight of the larger, as well as of the smaller constitu- 
encies, is accurately measured and reconciled with the 
general representative system. 

The operation of a system of electoral divisions com- 
posed of an unanimous quota of votes, may be compared 
with the operation of a system of contributory burghs^ 
foimded on the principle of election by majorities, ac- 
cording to the existing law. Take the Ayr district, and 
suppose that there are 1,039 voters, viz., — 

In Ayr 500 

„ Cambeltown 200 

„ Inverary 36 

„ Irvine 230 

„ Oban 74 

It is possible that a majority of the electors of Ayr, 
or even every elector of Ayr, may be entirely unrepre- 
sented. The inhabitants of the four other towns may 
form the majority, and leave the town of Ayr without 
any share or voice in the representation. The same 
may, of course, happen to Cambeltown, Irvine, or any 
of the other towns. Nothing but securing a majority of 
the electors of the five towns, can assure to any of the 
towns, or any of the electors in them, the election of 
their representative. If an unanimous quota of votes, 
wherever found, be made sufficient to return a represen- 
tative, not one of the towns, or one of the electors 
in any town, could be, owing to the votes of the rest, 
without a representative. The member for Ayr would 
be elected by the majority of the electors of Ayr. In- 
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stead of being restricted to the other four towns, and 
compelled to consult their respective local prejudices, or 
succumb to their jealousies or intrigues, every burgh in 
the district might look for the residue of the quota 
required by the candidate whom they chose, throughout 
the entire kingdom of Scotland; and if that be not 
enough, throughout the United Eangdom. Their posi- 
tion may be likened to that of a merchant, to whom the 
facility of locomotion has opened all the great marts 
of the kingdom ; and who is no more confined, as he 
had previously been, to the scantily furnished stores 
of three or four neighbouring market-towns. 

It is a necessary part of the proposed system, that the 
quota of votes must be made up ; but that is nothing 
more than a necessary consequence of the principle, 
that towns of small importance, or containing com- 
paratively few electors, cannot have the same corporate 
weight in the public councils, as those which are in- 
habited by more numerous constituencies. Better than 
the corporate weight, which is a mere delusion, will be 
the uniformity of the individual weight of every elector, 
which will be the same, whether he reside in Cambel- 
town or Camberwell. 

Many objections will, no doubt, be raised to a scheme 
which fixes an uniform quota of votes as necessary to 
the success of every candidate. There are parties, and 
leaders of parties, who have other plans and other 
objects. They appear to consider it their interest, or the 
interest of their class, that the electors should, in some 
constituencies, be counted by thousands, and in others 
by hundreds, or tens, — ^here huddled together in mobs, — 
there made up of a narrow clique, — ^here in huge 
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masses, — ^there in petty clusters, — amasses which may be 
led by clamour, clusters which may be bought for 
money. A system which is merely rational and con- 
sistent, and treats the franchise and its exercise as 
sacred things, is likely to find many opponents and 
little favour. The discourses which have been heard 
since the amendment of the Reform Act has been agi- 
tated, lead to the suspicion that there will be attempts 
on all sides to &ame a system which shall pack the 
electors, so as to expose them especially to the operation 
of such forces as each party imagines that it has most 
at its command. 

A highly-gifted member of the lower house has re- 
cently, as the first fi:uits ofiered — and no unfit tribute — 
for the blessing of restored health, again devoted his 
political efforts to that cause which he has always advo- 
cated, — ^the cause of peace. There is no greater or 
nobler mission. In such a theme the language of in- 
dignation at the follies and the crimes of men may 
well be pardoned. It is a repetition of the sad story 
which foretold that — 

" Might only shall be admired. 
And valour and heroic virtue called. 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory." 

It is possible that since war has originated in cabinets 
and been sustained by loans, its true causes would often 
appear more deserving of contempt and reprobation 
&om having lost that glow of heroism shed upon the 
deeds of those who personally executed what they 
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planned^ and shared in the sufferings and privations 
caosed by the straggle. It cannot be doubted that 
mean and selfish motives have entered into the business 
of government, and led to great cakmities. Parties in 
this country have not been backward in exposing the 
faults of each other, but to regard such low and selfish 
motives as the especial inheritance of any particular 
class is unjust. Each class has within it good and evil. 
Those in whom the government of this country has been 
chiefly vested may point with some confidence to records 
which prove that if they have not been superior, they 
have at least been equal to the rulers of any other land, 
and that they have never been wanting in the full mea- 
sure of the virtues of their race and age. 

Where, however, in history, where in modem expe- 
rience, is there ground for the belief that if the kingdom 
were parcelled into equal electoral divisions, and the 
majority in every division called upon to pronounce for 
peace or war — ^that it would follow that peace would be 
more certainly preserved? Let us recall the latest 
impressions, which as individuals we have all gathered 
of the opinions of the more numerous classes in recent 
tunes, and reflect whether war with Russia, or war with 
China would not have been entered upon with equal 
readiness, applauded with equal vehemence, and pro- 
bably prolonged even more vindictively and more 
fiercely, if it had been left to a ballot of ^such electoral 
districts. It is said that this would not be so, for the 
poorer classes are those firom which our soldiers and 
sailors are taken, — ^it is they who suffer in the conflict, 
and it is they who are still more impoverished by the 
prostration of industry which attends it. It is indeed 

a 
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true that they are the victims; but to suppose that, 
therefore, their passions will be restrained, that they 
will learn forbearance, that they will resist the specious 
arguments of men who know how to make the worst 
appear the better cause, that they will foresee the retro- 
active efforts of extravagant expenditure, the exhaustion 
which is to succeed unprofitable effort, the economical 
consequences which follow a vast outlay in destruc- 
tion — is to suppose that the majorities have suddenly 
risen to the height of this great argument, and have 
become temperate, moderate, and wise. That such a con- 
summation is the wish and hope of some who desire to 
place all political power in the hands of the greater number 
is not to be doubted ; but is the expectation reasonable — 
is there the shadow of a hope of its realisation ? Are the 
numerical majorities which govern the United States 
remarkable for their concern at the horrors of war, — 
for their solicitude to avoid national quarrels, — ^for 
their anxiety to preserve peace, — for their forbearance 
towards other countries, — ^for their respect of the claims 
of weaker neighbours, — ^for their tenderness of all ag- 
gression I 

It is said, however, that the people improve, that 
they are now better and wiser than in other times. 
Alas ! the closest inquirers, those who take the broadest 
views of man, find it not. The latest conclusion of one 
who, perhaps, more than any of his predecessors in the 
inquiry, has availed himself of every means of extensive 
generalisation, is that ^^we must consider this alleged 
progress as a very doubtful point ; and in the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot safely assume that 
there has been any permanent improvement in the moral 
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or intellectaal faculties of man."* And he concludes 
that progress is measured by the opportunity and its 
use. 

It will be remembered, that the general election of 
1857 afforded the advocates of the Chinese war a signal 
triumph. It was not alone the voice of small consti- 
tuencies ; some of the largest were even more remark- 
able for the manner in which they received and rewarded 
peaceful counsels. Whether in the late war with Russia 
the vital and material treasures of the nation have been 
vainly spent to sustain upon a throne an effete dynasty, 
to uphold the symbol of a cruel and intolerant creed, 
and perpetuate a social condition inimical to civilisation; 
or whether it was the act of that deep and profound 
wisdom — that insight which is foresight — that study of 
history, which is philosophy teaching by example — that 
long experience of the dealings of nation with nation, 
which in humbler stations is gathered of the conduct of 
man to man, and which may enable statesmen of the 
highest order to gaze almost with prophetic eye into the 
future, and see to guard against other, perhaps distant, 
but more fatal evils — are questions which this age will 
scarcely solve; but there is no doubt that in this 
country the multitude, so far as they were heard, 
approved the sacrifice. Whether that sacrifice was 
made to the balance of power, to national interests, 
national pride or rivalry, or whether to the genius of 
war, there is no denying that the holocaust was fi^eely 
offered, and that the altar was thronged with votive wor- 
shippers. The late discourse in which peace and justice 
were displayed as the true wisdom of nations as of men, 

* Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 161. 

G 2 
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might have been heard with delight and applauded with 
enthusiasm, but that temporary emotion affords only 
slender reason for the hope that the lesson is the more 
deeply engraved on the popular mind. 

" ' Hosanna ' now — ^to-morrow, * crucify,' 
The changeful hurden still of their rude lawless cry." 

Some misgiving may well be felt even in the mind of 
the orator and teacher himself, whether there will in 
electoral majorities be any sure anchorage for the 
doctrines that lead to peace and tranquillity, when he 
observes that of the many assemblies which have since 
met, all ready to grasp the electoral power he would give 
them, how few have accepted its higher and holier uses. 

It is by a concentration of the political strength of the 
advocates of peace — of all those who believe it to be 
inconsistent neither with the dignity nor the security of 
a great people, and that it may be safely built on a 
policy — open, frank, and just towards all, that they will 
acquire their due weight. They may rely on that theory 
which has, " if any theory has — ^bome the wear of time^ 
and seen empires rise and set, the eternal theory that 
Truth is better than Falsehood, and that man was made 
to be upright."* This kingdom contains forty thousand 
ministers of the gospel of peace ; perhaps, of all these, 
not a hundred have had in the existing system any op- 
portimity of giving such votes as expressed their abhor- 
rence of unjust wars, — ^perhaps, not one has by his vote 
produced the smallest effect on the result of any elec^ 
tion, — nor would their votes have any more weight in 
the most perfect system of geographical divisions which 
the contemplated Reform Bill may put forward. 
* Westminster Review, vol. xiii. N.s. p. 417. 
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On the other hand, there are many who, rejecting all 
electoral divisions, desire to preserve some of the small 
boroughs as the avenues for the representation of special 
interests. A tabular statement, published some time 
ago, shews the population of the represented boroughs, 
beginning at the most, and ending at the least populous. 
The twelve last places on this list are : — ^Arundel, Honi- 
ton, Ashburton, Lyme Regis, Thetford, Totnes, Har- 
wich, Dartmouth, Evesham, Wells, Reigate, and Rich- 
mond, which may be taken as fair examples. What 
classes, it may be asked, do the electors of these 
boroughs represent, of what opinions are they the 
exponents, what interests do they protect? What 
have these unfortunate voters done, that they should be 
put forward in so prominent a place as the few men 
whose judgment in the choice of legislators may be more 
safely trusted than that of the great body of their 
countrymen I It is a position which is almost certain 
to expose their wisdom to doubt, and their virtue to 
danger. In several of these towns, so far as they appear 
to have any decided opinions, the majority appear 
favourable to the ballot, as, perhaps, might natiirally 
be expectled. The representatives of those boroughs 
who are deserving of their high trust, would, no doubt, 
be elected under a different system. High rank, accom- 
panied by character, talent, industry, and patriotism, is 
sure to be esteemed and welcomed. People look to the 
aristocracy for those whom they are ready to regard as 
their natural leaders.* But it is difficult to see in what 
respect any particular class or interest in the nation would 
suffer, if the twelve boroughs above named ceased as such 

* Westminster Review, vol. i. K.s. p. 26. 
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to oxi»t. It would be a curious speculation to take the 
political history of any of the smaller boroughs, and, 
following the votes of its representatives for the last half 
cHintury, to ascertain what distinctive opinions or fiselings 
the action of its electors has been the means of imparting 
to the legislature. 

If* it 1)0 the object of any party to preserve the small 
liorougliH, either with or without the ballot, for the 
pur])08e of securing what they may deem the advantage 
of reserving some seats which shall be accessible to 
pecuniary influences, a more honest, and a not less 
effectual course, would be at once to propose that a 
certain number of seats should be put up to auctioii, 
and that the State should have the benefit of the pur- 
chase money. 

It is not, however, any part of the system now pro- 
[)osed, to deprive any of these boroughs of their just 
weight in the poUtical system of the country. On the 
contrary, as in the case of the contributory boroughs 
before referred to, every elector they contain will have 
his electoral privileges for every good purpose largely 
extended. Like the other electors of the kingdom, 
instead of being confined within the narrow boundaries 
of their respective boroughs, they will be enabled to seek 
for concurrent views and opinions in the kingdom at 
large. Modem facilities and habits of locomotion have 
gone far " to remove national and provincial antipathies, 
and bind together all the branches of the human family. 
In the seventeenth century, the inhabitants of London 
were, for almost every practical purpose, farther from 
Heading than they now are from Edinburgh, and 
farther from Edinburgh than they now are from 
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Vienna.''* But it is probable that many, if not most 
of the voters, wiU add then- votes to those of then- towns- 
men and neighbours, especially when the chief causes of 
jealousy and discord are taken away. Contiguity of 
place produces a tendency to union. It will always 
assert its influence. It is certain to affect more or less 
the conduct, and control the ties of social and political 
life, — ^but it is not, therefore, necessary that it should 
tyrannize over them. The destruction of a city in China 
affects us less than a broken limb happening before our 
eyes. It is a happy provision that our sympathies are 
most excited where they are most useful. But in the 
wider relations of national life, it is desirable that we 
should be governed less by impulse and more by reason^ 
—less by merely proximate, and more by general and 
universal causes. It is better to trust to the qualities 
of the person, than to the contiguity of place. Geo- 
graphical limits, made the sole basis of political action 
and association, is not the development of a power, but 
the aggravation of a national incapacity. 

* Macaulay, Hist, of England, vol. 1, p. 379. 
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THE HKLKCTION OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

VfiHtncHfl of political Bcicncc — ^Traditional method of sdeetiii^ 
luf(lHlatorH now unsuitable — Legal and practical obstacles to 
candidates — ContraHt between the former and present mode of 
clioicc — I'ormcr reHjjonsibility of political leaders — ^The Reform 
Hill and its necessity — Anarchic side of the principle of per- 
■onal representation — ^Montesquieu — ^Frinciple of order to be 
sought and evolved — State of society in the masses of the 
])eopIe — Activity and combination of the vicious elements, and 
miHicading of the rest— Electioneering agents and middle-men 
— Kncouragement and facility afforded to the lower class of 
candidates — llelplensness of the more upright and intelligent 
electors — ^Demoralising character of election contests — ^National 
and individual effects worse under the new system — Greater 
evils which may be impending — ^Aggregate action of men al- 
ways by the guidance of master minds — ^The ballot proposes to 
treat the symptom and conceal the disease — ^Individual conscien- 
tiousness of electors indispensable — Restoration of the prin- 
ciple of personal responsibility — A corporate conscience non- 
existent — Proposed laws for bringing the names of all the candid 
dates he/ore the electors in gazetted lists, and for the order of 
insertion — Example of part of a gazetted list — Expiring tra- 
ditions to which the better part of the present House is owing. 

IN forming the representative body, to which, co-ordi- 
nately with the other branches of Parliament, is com- 
mitted the power of government and legislation, it is 
undeniable that it would be wise to invite by every 
suitable inducement, and to gather together with every 
possible diligence and care, all such minds as are by 
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constitution, experience, or study, fitted to deal with 
the subjects which, at this day, come within the range 
of poKtical action. The election confers no quality 
that the elected did not before possess, — ^none other 
than ^ nature and education, and their habits of life, 
have made them. Capacities beyond these the people 
have not to give. Virtue and wisdom may be the 
objects of their choice, but their choice confers neither 
the one nor the other on those upon whom they lay 
their ordaining hands. They have not the engage- 
ment of nature, — they have not the promise of reve- 
lation, — for any such powers." 

Political science is, perhaps, of all studies, the most 
difficult, from the boundless variety of its pheno- 
mena. The apparent simplicity of much that is upon 
the surface leads us to think that we compre- 
hend it; and the depth and complexity of what is 
beneath and behind, which eludes our sight, seems 
to mock our attempts to penetrate its secrets. "If 
there be not a true understanding of what constitutes 
social development, there must necessarily be grave 
mistakes made in checking these changes and fostering 
those. If there be lack of insight respecting the 
mutual dependence of many functions, which, taken 
together, make up the national life, unforeseen disasters 
wiU ensue from not perceiving how an interference with 
one will afiFect the rest. If there be no knowledge of 
the natural consensus at any time subsisting in the 
social organism, there will, of course, be impossible 
attempts to achieve ends which do not consist with its 
passing phase of organisation. Clearly, before any 
eflfort to regulate the myriad multiform changes going 
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on throughout society can be rationally made, there 
must be an adequate comprehension of how these 
changes are really caused, and in what way they are 
related to each other, how this perplexed web of phe- 
nomena hangs together, how it ciime thus, and what 
it is becoming. That is to say, there must be an 
adequate acquaintance with social science, — ^the science 
involving all others, — the science standing above all 
others in subtlety and complexity, — ^the science which 
the highest intelligence alone can master." * Well may 
we say, who is sufficient for these things I 

It is but too obvious that the traditional method of fill- 
ing the House of Commons, — suitable as it was in earlier 
times, when a few ma*ster minds directed all public affairs, 
and the people came together, not to reason, but simply 
to confirm what their leaders had done, or proposed to do, 
is unsuited to this day. The subjects which now arise, 
and in which the public both feel and take the deepest 
interest, are almost infinitely various, and require to be 
approached with great preparatory knowledge. The 
growth of populous cities — the conquests of science 
in the material world, — ^the activity of commercial in- 
tercourse, — ^the progress of mental development, — all 
tend to create, daily, new questions and new problems, 
which it requires more than merely empirical knowledge 
to solve. On one side, it is proposed that political 
science should be systematically taught, and a measure 
of proficiency distinguished by a diploma.t Others turn 
fi:om the task in despair, and conclude that the vast 

* Westminster Review, vol. xii. n.s. p. 469. 
t Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xx. p. 121. 
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range of the study places it, as a whole, beyond the 
intellectual grasp of any single mind, and that it is, 
therefore, vain to seek for greater qualities than we 
find in our daily path.* All, however, will probably 
agree that the country should collect the best materials 
which it possesses in the construction of its great repre- 
sentative assembly. Instead of this being attempted, the 
House of Commons, though nominally open to every 
subject, is yet surrounded by barriers, practical and 
legal, which tend, in their general character, to exclude 
the greatest number of those whose aid upon that prin- 
ciple it would be desirable to invite, and to facilitate the 
admission of those whom it would be desirable to ex- 
clude. 

The obstacles are of a character which may be 
described as both practical and legal; practical, inas- 
much as the cost and manner of elections impose diffi- 
culties which many, probably far the largest number, 
of those who possess the highest qualifications, are 
unable to overcome, and conditions to which they are 
naturally unwilling to submit ; legal, inasmuch as large 
numbers of persons are disqualified by the arbitrary 
restrictions of positive law. 

It is proposed in this chapter, after pointing out the 
circumstances in which our present methods of selection 
differ fi:om those of former times, and remarking on the 
necessity of introducing a governing principle of a better 
nature, to treat of the increased facilities which may be 
provided, for obtaining in the House of Commons the 
services of the most highly qualified persons, and thereby 

* Blakey, Hist. •Pol. Lit., vol. i. p. 299. Lond. 1855. 
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giving effect to such better principle ; and in the next 
chapter, to sug^st the abolition of the practical and 
legal obfltaclet) in the way of all such persons, of what- 
ever class. 

The <lifference, or rather, as it may not incorrectly be 
termed, the contrast between the position of the country, 
with reference to the election of members of the House 
of Commons at the present time, and that in which it 
formerly stood, ought to be considered with much 
attention. 

The natural process in a rude age would be the 
selection in every borough of persons in the town or 
neiglibourhood, known to the burgesses, and willing to 
undertake a business which usually involved, of neces- 
sity, much expense and inconvenience. It is found, in 
fact, to have been very frequently avoided. As the 
institution adv.inced in importance, the great men of the 
coimty or locality became accustomed to point out to 
the freeholders and burgesses the persons whom they 
should choose, and their recommendations were com- 
monly attended to. These leading men were themselves 
a part of, or intimately connected with, the higher 
aristocracy. They felt a personal responsibility in 
making the selection, — a responsibility which increased 
with the importance of the office. It was not a respon- 
sibility to the people, but to the party, or perhaps the 
faction, in the country with which they were connected 
or identified. They were answerable for the judicious 
exercise of this, as of all other influences which they 
possessed. Unwise or unskilful conduct in the business 
of his party would then, as now, cost a man some por- 
tion of its respect and attention. , Responsibility is. 
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not less real, because its sanctions are conventional. In 
pointing out to the freeholders or the burgesses the 
members whom they were to choose, they were under 
an obligation to select men fitted for the purpose, what- 
ever that purpose might be. It might not then have 
been thought a duty to select men who were qualified to 
make laws or to act for themselves, or to discuss political 
questions. The questions for discussion were few, and 
such as they were, the leaders of the party or the faction 
probably intended to decide for themselves i but what- 
ever interests, great or small, they thought it their duty 
to consider in the matter of selection, that duty they 
performed. The great rebelUon, it has been well observed, 
did not so much divide the country in support of any 
antagonistic and abstract principles, as range the con- 
tending forces on the side of the great leaders whose 
influence prevailed in the difiFerent parts of the country. 
The revolution brought a vast addition of earnestness 
into the business of choosing representatives. The 
great parties in the State began then to assume modem 
forms. The struggle for power became more intense, 
and electioneering was converted into an art. But 
throughout the whole of this period, it must not be for- 
gotten that all elections were governed by persons acting 
under a sense of the importance and responsibility of 
their work. By importance, it is not meant that they 
necessarily felt the serious public interests which the 
task involved. The importance and responsibility were 
regarded with a view to party strength and party confi- 
dence. Upon the management of these forces appeared 
to depend, at one time, the overthrow of a dynasty ; at 
other times, certainly depended the overthrow of a 
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minister. The objects of the leaders in any part of the 
country, in labouring in either cause, might have been 
their o\\Ti profit or aggrandisement ; but in order to 
succeed in these objects, however selfish, they were 
obliged to select the best instruments to strengthen and 
concentrate their power. Their own relative importance 
in the court and the country might depend on the 
success with which they brought up the combatants 
in the great field of political warfare. The growing 
activity of the press, the general diffusion of infor- 
mation, made it necessary, in later times, to collect 
a different class of men. The necessities of debate called 
for talent. Those who influenced the elections, whether 
for counties or boroughs, gave their attention more and 
more to this species of political action. Whether a 
borough was owned or governed by a whig or a tory, — 
whether bought to support an East Indian or a West 
Indian interest, — or whatever special or general object 
its patron had in view, in order to succeed in that objcict 
he was compelled to choose the most suitable instrument 
which could be had. The result of this competitive 
pursuit, possibly more of selfish than of national objects, 
was yet to produce an assembly composed, for the most 
part, of superior men. It was the sure operation of 
those adequate causes, which, to use the words of Mr. 
Burke, filled the House of Commons with much of that 
which the country possessed, — "illustrious in rank, in 
descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, in 
cultivated talent, in military, civil, naval, and politic 
distinction." 

The state of society silently underwent a change. 
The system which produced these results had fiilfiUed 
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its purpose. It could not be perpetuated, the middle 
classes which grew up were not prepared to yield un- 
reasoning obedience to hereditary leaders or ancient 
names. If the few possessed a sacred and prescriptive 
right to speak and act for the many, it was a right 
not easy of proof, and not to be admitted without proof. 
They bore about them no marks indicative of the divine 
origin of their claim, and no muniments were found to 
support their pretensions. The old chronicles of the 
people told that their forefathers, while yet in the Ger- 
man forests, had used to be consulted by their chiefe, — 
that the Plantaganets had summoned their ancestors to 
the royal councils, — and that the haughtiest of the 
succeeding monarchs had then found no security but in 
laws which the deputies of the people had confirmed. 
They demanded that the representation should be what 
it professed to be. They were not satisfied that the 
government had attained, or was in the road to, per- 
fection. They were acute and severe critics of its evils 
and anomalies, and were not content with arriving occa- 
sionally, and by indirect courses, at objects which they 
insisted should be sought for incessantly and directly. 
In forming a representative assembly they preferred a 
homely and clumsy reality to a splendid and not unsuc- 
cessful show. Their demands were conceded, and the 
vessel of the state has been borne safely through a 
period which has seen the wreck of many other con- 
stitutions. 

The picture unfortunately has another side. The 
powerful patron, — the guiding hand that ruled the 
election, and suppressed all other influences, — could 
form no part of a system in which the representation is 
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to be personal. But with the indicating mind is gone 
all sense of responsibility for the choice which is made. 
There is no obligation on any voter to bow to the 
choice of another. Every man is as well entitled as 
another to be the leader; and where every man is 
equally entitled to be chief, there can be no usurpation 
and no rebellion. A communitv so situated is reduced 
to a state of natural society so far as relates to duty or 
function. They remain in a state of civil society 
in all other respects, for the laws are present to en- 
force its obligations; but, as to the right of voting 
for parliamentary representatives, the principle is, — 
that every man shall do what is right in his own 
eyes. Viewed on this side, the electoral principle is 
anarchic. 

" H ne faut pas beaucoup de probite pour qu'un gou- 
vemement monarchique ou un gouvemement despotique 
se maintiennent ou se soutiennent. La force des lois 
dans Fun, le bras du prince toujours lev6 dans Fautre, 
reglent et contiennent tout. Alais, dans un etat popu- 
laire, il faut un ressort de plus, qui est la vertu. 

*^ Les politiques Grecs qui vivoient dans le gouveme- 
ment populaire, ne reconnoissoient d' autre force qui pAt 
le soutenir, que celle de la vertu. Ceux d'aujourd hui 
ne nous parlent que de manufactures, de conmierce, de 
finances, et de luxe meme. 

" Lorsque cette vertu cesse, I'ambition entre dans les 
coeurs qui peuvent la recevoir, et I'avarice entre dans 
tons. Les d^sirs changent d'objets ; ce qu' on aimoit, 
on ne Taime plus ; ou etoit libre avec les lois, ou veut 
6tre libre contre elles; chaque citoyen est comme un 
esclave echapp6 de la maison de son maitre; ce qui 
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on I'appelle rigiteur ; ce qui 6toit r^gle, on Fappelle 
gSne ; ce qui etoit attention^ on I'appelle crainte."* 

It is necessary to examine closely the operation of the 
principle of representation under the system now inau- 
gurated, and if it be possible, to discover in what gui- 
dance, wisdom and safety, are to be found. This inquiry 
involves some investigation of the state of popular life 
and manners amongst us. 

The natural tendency to association, common to so- 
ciety, has been the subject of remark in a former page. 
The places in which people meet, and their habits and 
employments, form the features of social life. A feature 
at the present time, which it is impossible not to remark, 
is the great number of public-houses and beer-shops. 
It was lately stated that in Kidderminster, in 1852, of 
494 parliamentary voters, 109 were publicans and beer 
retailers, and that the licensed houses of this kind in 
the town were 150.t Of these establishments it would 
therefore appear, that about forty were not of sufficient 
value to place their occupants on the register. It is 
not, however, desirable to put forward any particular 
town as an example. It is necessary only to advert to 
the general features of life amongst the lower class of 
tradesmen and artisans. There is no doubt, that these 
houses of entertainment are places of great resort. It 
must not be thought that this is mentioned as a general 
reproach. It is due to many causes : much to the unin- 
viting character of the vast number of dwellings in cities 
and towns, not of the labourers alone, but even of the 
smaller tradesmen. The mind yearns for some relief from 

* De TEsprit des Lois, liv. 3, chap. 3. f Times, April 15, 1857. 

H 
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sights and sounds ever sordid and ever discordant. Much, 
also, is due to climate, which permits little social inter- 
course of any prolonged kind, except under the protection 
of warmed and covered buildings. An eminent statesman, 
in one of his addresses on national subjects, lately remark- 
ed upon the difference between our modem life, and public 
life in Greece and Rome, where the people conversed in 
the open air, and under more favoured skies. With ns 
it is unquestionable, that much of the time which the 
lower classes can spare firom daily toil is spent in seeking 
ease and enjoyment in the houses which are thus pro- 
vided for their use. It is there that they meet society 
of congenial habits and tastes. Another feature of 
English life, especially, is its domestic character. This 
feature is found more predominant in the classes some- 
what* above the lower. As a man advances in his pecu- 
niary circumstances, he gradually becomes less gregar 
rious, — ^his house assumes an air of comfort, — ^furniture 
of mean appearance is exchanged for what is more 
elegant, — ^his rooms are embellished with engravings or 
paintings that bring before his eyes some scene or tale 
touching a hidden chord, and awakening thoughts, 
deeper and higher than the counter, the workshop, or 
the desk has ever prompted ; he loves his home, as his 
home becomes lovely, — ^his enjoyments, though inten. 
sified, are brought within the narrow circle of his family 
and select friends. The refining process of society thus 
proceeds, and the coarser elements are left behind. 
They are left behind, not because they are without 
capacity for b etter enjoyments, but because, perhaps, even 
the desire for them has been chilled and extinguished 
by adverse circumstances. 
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Amongst the multitudes who seek their enjoyments at 
these places will, of course, be found men of every 
character. They form innumerable knots, linked and 
tied by the countless affinities and tastes which attract 
men to their fellows. 

There are also many clubs and associations exhibiting 
the operation of the principle formerly adverted to, which 
commonly meet at the public-houses, in the absence of 
institutions of a more elevating character. Of these are 
the numerous benefit clubs — the Odd Fellows, Foresters, 
and other societies, embodied under various names and 
rules, and having many good purposes. In all these 
bodies there are some men who have gained an influence 
over others, to which they consciously or unconsciously, 
more or less, submit. 

In every borough, in every electoral district, in 6very 
commimity, some men will be found with penetration 
enough to discover the weaknesses, the follies, and the 
vices of their neighbours, and who are both skilful and 
unscrupulous enough to make them subservient to their 
own ends. These men are keen in the discovery of fit 
companions and tools for their purposes. " Noscitur a' 
sociis" is a proverb. These persons form connecting links 
with another class of men which had grown up before 
the time of the Reform Bill, and has since ripened and 
increased with that fecimdity which is commonly thought 
to be one of the qualities of most plants that are noxious 
— ^a class of election agents. For this calling, aptitude for 
the work, rather than any preliminary apprenticeship, 
seems to be required. The election agent is in habitual 
communication with the cleverest and the most unscru- 

n2 
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piiloiis of those who are either themselves leaders, or 
know how to tempt or cajole the most influential mem- 
bers of the various little knots or clubs which meet in 
the parlours and tap-rooms of every public-house in the 
borough or district The intercourse between the agents 
and the intermediate parties is kept up by many reci- 
procal services. The latter know where to obtain, on 
any emergency, the loan of small sums of money, which 
it is probable they will never be called upon to repay, 
unless upon some flagrant treason or infidelity on their 
own parts, which, of course, is not likely to occur with- 
out being sufficiently well paid for to make it profitable. 
By this connection a machinery is ready at all times to 
cast a web over a very considerable number of the voters 
of the borough or district, including^ of course^ a large 
numlfer of the inhabitants who have no votes. It is 
time enough to make a distinction between the two 
classes when the net is to be drawn. 

We now come to the candidate. A general diection 
is anticipated, and the aspirants for parliamentary dis- 
tinction are brought into communication with the local 
agents. The candidate may be the director of a joint- 
stock bank, having a large credit given him by his 
brother directors ; he may be an embarrassed man, 
seeking, by a desperate effort, to retrieve his affairs ; he 
may be a rou6 requiring a change in his method of 
dissipation ; he may be a second or third-rate lawyer, 
hoping that the chances of parliamentary subserviency 
may open a road to promotion which the legitimate 
labours of his profession are unlikely to afford ; or he 
may be a wealthy man, moved by " a wish to garnish 
an acquired fortune with a little bit of ornamental 
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dignity, or to lay the foundation of a successful career 
of tuft hunting."* A competent sum of money, how- 
ever, finds its way to the hands of the agents — ^money 
which has nothing to do with the expenses of the election, 
which does not even come by any direct or traceable 
means from the candidate. It happens, however, that 
the parlours and tap-room become wonderftdly animated. 
More is drunk, as well as eaten ; suppers axe not 
uncommon : more is consumed ; and, what is surprising, 
less is said about the payment. These convivialities 
have nothing of course to do with the election. There 
is no mention of any such thing ; they are all in the way 
of good fellowship, and are matters into which nobody has 
any business to inquire. The time comes when the signal 
is to be given, and the curtain drawn. The election is at 
hand : the approach of a first-rate liberal or a conseihrative 
of the purest water has been darkly announced. Perhaps 
an address, inviting the distinguished individual to ofier 
himself for the representation of the electoral district, is 
got up, presented, and graciously responded to; but 
whatever be the course adopted, when the word is 
given by the chief agents to their inferior auxiliaries, 
a simultaneous concert bursts forth in praise of the 
candidate elect, and if the game has been played with 
anything like skill and liberality, he has ah?eady made 
such progress towards success as to render it very difficult 
for any adversary to displace him. The various steps 
have been taken silently, and apparently without any 
plan or contrivance. Nobody knows how the candidate 
first came to be thought of. Nobody knows, of course, 

♦ Quarterly Review, vol. cii. p. 58. 
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how the mantle happened to fall npon him, bnt the 
remarkable concurrence of opinion amongst so many 
persons, having no visible connection one with another, 
is to the simple-minded electors no small proof of his 
merits. It is easy to purchase the needfiil quantity of 
laudation and bluster. The hidden source of all this 
activity is known only to two or three, or at most a few 
of the initiated, who convert other men into their imcon- 
scious tools. "The corrupt lead the blind, and the 
blind lead one another." The candidate is instructed in 
what he should say, and more perfectly still in what he 
must not say. The proper insignia of party, whether 
liberal or conservative, the popular shibboleth, are settled 
and made the most of; and, unless the candidate be 
encountered by an adversary with more funds or better 
tactics^ he embarks with every chance of success. In a 
general scramble for votes, with no trusted leader, it is 
not surprising that the most cunning and the most 
impudent should gather the greatest share.* 

If, it may be asked, any of the electors, especially the 
more intelligent, be not satisfied with the candidates 
who have presented themselves, why do they not bring 
forward others ? Why do they suffer themselves to be 
led or cajoled by a section or clique ? To this question 
there are many answers : first, the machinery by which 
the candidates have been placed where they are, has 

♦ "Better the Whartons and Delavals," is indignantly said, 
" than mediocrity and meanness returned by jobbery and ma- 
chinery." Id. p. 42. The description given by an American 
writer of the arts of electioneering practised mider their instl-' 
tutions, and quoted by Mr. Tremenheere (Constitution of the 
United States, p. 130,) shows that they arc of an analogous kind 
under similar circumstances. 
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been careftdly concealed. The foul play may be sus- 
pected, but it is not known, and cannot be proved. 
Secondly, it is well known, that when the ground is once 
occupied, all attempts to introduce other candidates are 
nearly hopeless, and, if made, are sure to cover him who 
makes them with qbloquy. He is branded as a traitor to 
the cause of his party. He is told that it will divide the 
interest, and let in an opponent. It is clear, in fact, 
that every additional candidate— eyery step which would 
thus appear to afford a wider field for the choice of the 
electors — actually tends to defeat its own purpose, and 
more and more to extinguish the voices of the electoral 
body, by throwing the election into the hands of the 
few who, by the absence of all scruples, are held most 
compactly together. Thirdly, if he persisted in bringing 
forward another candidate, he would probably be met 
with the proposals of the fairest aspect; he would be 
invited to submit his candidate to a preliminary ballot,* 
in which not only his more formidable adversary, but 
some others, should also be submitted for the choice of 
the party, and in which the phalanx of his chief opponents 
are, by their previous arrangements, assured of an easy 
victory. Fourthly, if he still persisted in bringing 
another candidate to the poll, the language of invective 
would be exhausted to stigmatise the conduct of one 
who should thus, instead of submitting to party, think 
fit to act for himself. His personal quiet and repose 
would be destroyed, and the neighbourhood, for a year 
or two at the least, would be too hot to hold him. And, 
fifthly, not only is the business of leading an opposition 

* See observations, pp. 3, 13, ante. See also a letter of Mr. 
Miall, to an elector of Banbury, 5tor, 16th Dec. 1858. 
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at an election one for which few men have at once 
time, talent, and disposition ; but no man can bring for- 
ward an opposing candidate without subjecting him to 
considerable expense ; and, before a man will under- 
take such charges, there must be more hope of ultimate 
success than the possession of senatorial qualities, of ever 
so high an order, would in such a case give. It is ob- 
vious, that the practical difficulties in the way of the 
escape of individual electors, by any effi)rts of their own, 
from the power of an organised network of corruption, 
are insuperable. 

There have been, since as well as before 1832, some 
boroughs, in which other means of direction and guid- 
ance have been preserved, — as there were before that 
time, as well as since, counties and boroughs in which 
elections were scenes of moral degradation more dis- 
gusting than any of the metropolitan fairs which have 
been put down as intolerable within the last few years. 
The political leaders of those days had prepared the way 
for a system of corruption, which is now less open and 
barefaced, but more extensive, systematic, and effectual. 
Poets and painters have given permanence to the 
memory of the orgies of former times, which sapped the 
foundations of morality, by shewing that persons of the 
highest station were ready to sacrifice morals to expo- 
diency. It was a maxim then, as now, that aU is fair 
in electioneering, — ^the result being, that people whose 
probity was unquestionable, lost all their strictness on 
the occasion of a dissolution, " Men," says Southey, 
" who at at other times regard it as a duty to speak 
truth, and think their honour implicated in their word, 
scruple not at asserting the grossest and most impudent 
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falsehoods, if thereby they can obtain a momentaiy 
advantage over the hostile party."* The system was 
only a fit accompaniment of the age of drinking, duel- 
ling, cock-fighting, and like brutalising habits. To it 
was sacrificed as well female delicacy as manly truth 
and honour. An idiot laugh was echoed by the crowd, as 
a high-born dame, in rank of the noblest, in beauty glo- 
rious as a vision, profaned the heavenly gift, cast aside 
the modesty of her sex, and yielded to a filthy caress, to 
buy a vote. 

The efiect of electoral contests before 1832, '^hich, from 
the number of close boroughs, were, of course, much less 
numerous, tended to demoralise a portion of the con- 
stituency, and the inhabitants of the places where 
they occurred; but, at the same time, they generally 
ended by placing in the House the most eminent men 
of the day. T}\fi efiect of the system since 1832, 
is to corrupt a larger number of electors, and at 
the same time, with a few brilliant exceptions, to fill 
the representative assembly with an inferior class of 
men,-r-men who have not been compelled to pass 
through the tests which, in .the former period, were 
generally effectual barriers in the way of those who 
had nothing to recx)mmend them but the command 
of ready money and audacity. Extending the suflfrage 
also extends the amount of corruption, as it increases 
the necessity for a skilful organisation. The price of a 
vote, or the inducement to vote, may become very 
small; it may be no more than suffices for a day's 
debauch; but the organisation must then be more 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cii. pp. 43, 46. 
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perfect, ss more complicated arrangement is necessaiy 
in the government of a large manufactory, than in the 
conduct of a single workshop. This may be said, — that 
if our electoral bodies are to be all concluded by the 
votes of their majorities, and if the ballot is to be intro- 
duced, whereby the profit of the managers and dub- 
leaders can be made dependent on their success, all 
means of punishing or detecting bribery being aban- 
doned, — ^wealth and luxury increasing, and the power 
and influence of the House of Commons also at the 
same time increasing, — ^we have not yet soimded any- 
thing approaching to that depth of corruption, and con- 
sequent degradation, which we shall surely reach. 

The reformers of 1832 cannot be supposed to have 
been ignorant of the disposition of the mass of mankind, 
a disposition amounting to a law of nature, to follow 
where it is led, whether the way be good or evil. It is 
the few who will always conduct the many. **Aii 
immense majority of men must always remain in a 
middle state, neither very foolish nor very able, neither 
very virtuous nor very vicious, but slumbering on in a 
peaceful and decent mediocrity, adopting without much 
difficulty the current opinions of the day, making no 
inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing no wonder, just 
holding themselves on a level with their generation, and 
noiselessly conforming to the standard of morals and 
knowledge common to the age and coimtry in which 
they live."* Left to themselves, they will willingly — 
everyone according to the tendencies created by his 
moral or physical condition — adopt as their guide and 

* Buckleys History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 162. 
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model him whom they may happen to regard as the 
most distinguished or the most admirable. There is not 
the shadow of doubt that, other things being the same, 
the man of high rank or noble descent would be chosen 
by the vast majority ; and, probably, the same grounds 
of pre-eminence would eclipse in their eyes many other 
virtues and qualities which they are less able to appre- 
ciate. This is not necessarily sycophancy. There is 
n<rthing to deprecate in the habit of yielding respect to a 
nobility which bears the stamp of the highest authority 
of the State in which we live — the recognised fountain of 
honour. "It is, indeed, one sign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his own 
heart who wishes to level all the artificial institutions 
which have been adopted for giving a body to opinion 
and permanence to fugitive esteem." Of this result we 
may at least be certain, that a leader will appear, and if 
he be not discovered in the palace, he will issue from 
some lower degree of life, and if no better be found, he 
will be* taken even from the beer-shop. The reformers 
of 1832 might not imreasonably have hoped that in the 
friture public action for the public good, the better 
influences would appear and assert their power ; but it 
was not possible for the Reform Bill to set up other 
leaders in the place of those it dethroned. The oli- 
garchical spirit was expelled from the temple dedicated 
to the use of a free people; but no sooner was it cleansed 
than it became the habitation of a legion of other spirits, 
more vile than those which were cast out. It behoves 
the Legislature, whilst there is yet time, to commence the 
purification of the temple which has been thus defiled. 
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lest we realise the other part of the Gospel parallel^ and 
our last state be worse than our first. 

There is not at present one legal or practical secorily, 
that the so-called representative of any borongh or dis- 
trict shall possess a single quality fitting him for the 
high trust committed to his care. He has not been 
chosen for any special attainments^ for there has been 
no test or examination ; or for his superiority to others, 
for there has been no comparison. Much value has of 
late been attributed to administrative talent, and much 
importance has been attached to the exclusion firom 
offices, in the pubUc service, of persons who have not 
proved themselves to possess a certain positive amount 
of capacity, and even a superiority to others in com- 
parative excellence. But in conferring the awftd power 
of legislation, "which any man may well tremble to 
give or to receive," there is less of actual precaution 
and scrutiny, and absolutely none of the tests of com- 
petitive excellence, which are required in the appoint- 
ment of an exciseman. 

To delineate the election, for which the machinery 
has been prepared by the election agents in the 
manner referred to, would be an attempt to trespass 
on the province of the satirist. It is enough to 
say, that by reducing, as our system necessarily 
does, the literate and the ignorant, the high-minded 
and the corrupt, to one dead level, it probably ends in 
the return as a member for a wealthy and populous 
borough, of some man whom it is a pure fiction to de- 
scribe as its representative ; and if it were to be con- 
sidered other than as a fiction, it would be, as to half of 
the inhabitants, a mockery and an insult. "We find 
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several very considerable classes of electors, who have 
little or no will in the matter." " Those who recognise, 
in aiiy adequate degree, the importance of honestly 
exercising their judgments in the selection of le^slators, 
and who give conscientious votes, mostly form but a 
minority ; and the election usually hangs less upon their 
wills, than upon the mdirect and niegitimate mfluences 
which sway the rest."* 

The fault or the misfortune of an imworthy choice is 
primarily due to the absence of responsibility. There is 
no single elector on whom the opprobrium falls, and a 
disgrace which is shared with an entire electoral dis- 
trict is no disgrace at all. The borough, or the dis- 
trict, is *^ not under responsibility to one of the greatest 
controlling powers on earth, — the sense of fame and 
estimation. The share of infamy that is likely to fall 
to the lot of each individual in public acts is small 
indeed; the operation of opinion being in the inverse 
ratio to the number of those who abuse power. Their 
own approbation of their own acts has to them the 
appearance of a public judgment in their favour. A* 
perfect democracy is, therefore, the most shameless 
thing in the world ; and as it is the most shameless, it 
is also the most fearless." It is the sense of individual 
"feme and estimation," or, in other words, of indi- 
vidual and personal responsibility, that it is absolutely 
necessary to restore ; and this individual responsibility 
cannot be restored unless the individual electors have, 
each and every of them, that power which the old 
patron or political leader had, of looking around, and 
selecting as his representative that man whom he be- 
* Westminster Review, vol. xii. p. 461. 
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lieves to be the best suited for the oflSce; and this 
cannot be if his power of choice be restricted to the 
two, three, or four persons who may think proper to 
present themselves, and claim his suffrage. 

No society, whether it be domestic, civil, or military, 
can prosper, unless all those who compose it have, not 
only their appropriate duties, but means and oppor- 
timity to perform them. The business of a nation can 
be conducted by no other mystery. It is of so much 
importance that the principle of personal responsibility 
in the performance of electoral duties should be realised^ 
that it may be useftd to exhibit its active operation in 
other businesses of life, in which men are compelled to 
feel a real concern. In questions of property, the most 
ingenious endeavours are made to protect a man from 
being affected by the act of his neighbour without his 
own consent. For example, — as a town increases in 
size, a landed proprietor grants to a builder the lease of 
a field, on which he is to erect a number of houses, and 
keep them in repair for seventy years, and if he omits 
to repair, he is to be subject to ejectment. Fifty houses 
are built, and sold to as many different people. The 
owner of No. 50 permits his house to fall into decay, 
and the owner of No. 1 finds that he is liable to lose his 
house for the default of his neighbour. This happened 
a few years ago to the inhabitants of a large part o£ 
Somers Town. It is a state of things which people 
naturally regard as intolerable. Lawyers dissuade their 
clients from purchasing houses unless they have an 
independent lease directly from the landowner. It is 
one of those cases against which Lord St. Leonards, in 
his familiar epistles on the subject of j)roperty, has, no 
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doabt, guarded his readers. Yet the owner of the 
house No. 1 is not more clearly deprived of his property 
by the conduct of the owner of No. 50, than one voter 
may be deprived of his power of choosing a representa- 
tive by a combination of other voters. The situation of 
a shareholder in a joint-stock bank has been thought 
one of great hardship when he finds himself ruined by 
the directors; and the endeavours to obtain the pro- 
tection of a limited Uability — are all so many protests in 
favour of the principle of individual responsibility. 

It may be thought a gigantic undertaking to bring 
home personal responsibihty to every individual of a 
million of electors ; but that must be done if every indi- 
vidual of the million is to have a will and a voice. The 
other multiform duties of indi\T[duals, of family and 
social life, notwithstanding all the infirmities of our 
nature — and, much as there is for the divine and the 
moralist to reprove, — are performed with suflScient exact- 
ness to preserve the general tranquillity. Why should 
this great i^ocial duty be alone out of the pale of morals, 
and be thought one which anybody may trifle with, 
disregard, or violate ? The same sense of duty which as- 
sists and accompanies the performance of the other acts 
of life must be attached to the act of voting. The indis- 
pensable conditions are — to render the duty of every man 
as perceptible to his understanding as it can be made, 
and to remove every obstacle in the way of its perform- 
ance. The opening to every elector of the power of 
performing his electoral duty is the first and prime 
necessity, in order to re-establish the sense of personal 
responsibility, or the empire of conscience, in electoral 
action. No man will feel a conscientious obligation 
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* 

to undertake a duty which he believes to be beyond his 
resources to accomplish. Conscience, as a motive of 
action, is too dull rather than too sensitive. It is not 
the habit of mankind to stram aU their resources in order 
to bring their conduct within the dominion of conscience. 
It is well if they can be led to act in obedience to con- 
science, when the means are ready and the dictate clear* 
Lamentable will be the error of those legislators — 
unhappy the condition of that people — ^who think, and 
form their constitutional laws on the belief, that govern- 
ment by representative institutions can be safe or per- 
manent without the aid of conscience. It may be more 
or less enlightened ; but be it clear or dim, it must be 
the guide ; and that it may have its full force, it must be 
brought home to the knowledge and conviction of every 
elector that his vote, whether given for the worthiest or 
the most worthless, is entirely within his own dominion. 
The judgment of the whole electoral body of the kingdom 
must be made up of the aggregate of the judgment of 
every individual, and the conscience of the whole elec- 
toral college must be the contribution of the separate 
consciences of every individual. There is not a person in 
Lambeth, from the Archbishop to the poorest labourer, 
who is not answerable for his own acts, according to 
the measure of the ability which God giveth. To the 
prophetic declaration, that every man shall suffer for his 
own sin, both faith and reason are alike submissive. In 
physical evils there may be a community of suffering — 
but moral responsibility is only individual. The parish 
of Lambeth or the borough of Lambeth has no moral 
responsibility. A soul is not a corporate thing. There 
is no corporate conscience. 
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In order, then, to give to individuality that free 
agency which is the mother of responsibiHty, every voter 
must have the most enlarged field of choice, and the 
most unfettered means of exercising it. 

A method of effecting these objects has been partly 
stated, and remains to be frirther explained under this 
and the two following chapters. The first condition 
obviously is, that every elector, when he is called upon 
to exercise his franchise, should be perfectly informed of 
the extent of the choice before him. When it becomes 
his duty to select a representative, he must be told who 
are willing to accept the trust, that, amongst them, he 
may choose the man whom he shall deem the fittest to 
be entrusted. No proposition can be more simple or 
undeniable than that, properly to exercise a discretion, 
it is necessary to know what discretion one has to 
exercise. The names of all persons who may offer 
themselves for the political service of their country 
may be collected under a law, of which the following is 
an outline : — 

Vn. Upon or at any time after a dissolution of Par- 
liament, until the time appointed for polling at the ensuing 
election, every person offering himself as representative in 
Parliament at such election, shall signify the same, in 
writing, to one of the said Registrars, viz. — ^if he be a can- 
didate for the representation of any constituency or consti- 
tuencies in England, to the Registrar in London ; and if he 
be a candidate for the representation of any constituency or 
constituencies in Scotland, to the Registrar in Edinburgh ; 
and if he be a candidate for the representation of any con- 
stituency or constituencies in Ireland, to the Registrar in 
Dublin ; and every candidate shall, in such writing or declar- 
ation, state for what constituency or constituencies he offers 

I 
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himself as a candidate ; and shall also state whether he holds 
anj, and if any, what office, either under the Crown or in 
the public service; and he shall also, on the delivery of 
such declaration, pay to the Registrar the sum of ]]£50] ; 
and the said candidate shall not, by declaring himself a can- 
didate as aforesaid, become therefore liable to bear or pay 
any further expenses, either general or local, incidental to 
the election. 

The names of all those who may offer themselves for 
the political service of their country having been thus 
collected — ^without, in any measure, interfering vnth 
the individual and special efforts which any man may 
think proper to adopt, for the purpose of communicating 
with the particular boroughs or constituencies to which 
he presents himself, — the next step is to bring the 
names of all the candidates in one view before the 
electors. It is thus that the nation, in the greatest 
of all national actions, will adopt means analogous to 
those which have powerfully contributed to the progress 
of education, of art, and of science, by concentrating 
their productions, and submitting them all to the test 
of the vrfdest comparison. 

The promulgation of the names of the candidates 
may be regulated by the two following clauses; in 
which, as in prescribing all the other functions of the 
Registrars, their duties may be so clearly defined, that 
nothing be left to their discretion. Every step would 
be governed by the rigid impartiality of anterior and 
positive law. 

Yin. The Registrars for England, Scotland^ and Ireland 
respectively, on every week-day, commencing the day on 
which the first candidate shall, aflter a dissolution of Par- 
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liament, deliver such declaration, and make such payment as 
aforesaid, and continuing until the time appointed for the 
general election, — ^prepare a list of the names of all who 
shall have declared themselves candidates to represent any 
constituency or constituencies in Parliament, and shall 
have made the said payment, stating in such list the re- 
spective constituencies for which they are respectively candi- 
dates ; and the Registrar in London shall cause such list as 
aforesaid of the candidates for English constituencies to be 
published in a daily Supplement to the London Gazette ; and 
the Registrar in Edinburgh shall cause such list of candi- 
dates for Scotch constituencies to be published in a daily 
Supplement to the Edinburgh Gazette ; and the Registrar in 
Dublin shall cause such list of candidates for Irish con- 
stituencies to be published in a daily Supplement to the 
Dublin Cfazette; and the said Registrars respectively shall 
cause such a number of copies of the said lists to be trans- 
mitted daily to the returning officers of the said constituen- 
cies as shall be sufficient for the use of every elector registered 
in such constituency. 

IX. The names of all the said candidates shall be inserted 
in the said gazetted list in the following order : viz. as to 
all persons who have theretofore been members, in the 
order of the respective length of the periods for which they 
have been such members, beginning with the candidate who 
shall have sat the longest, and ending with the candidate who 
shall have sat the shortest, period of time in Parliament ; and 
as to new candidates, according to their age, as the same 
shall be stated in the declaration delivered to the Registrars 
as aforesaid, beginning with the oldest, and ending with the 
youngest, of such new candidates ; and where any such 
length of time, or age, shall be the same as to two or more 
candidates, or shall be doubtful or not stated, then, accord- 
ing to an alphabetical arrangement of the surnames of such 
candidates as to whom such particulars shall be so equal or 
doubtful or not declared, and which alphabetical aiTange- 

i2 
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ment of names as to new candidates shall be placed after the 
other names in the said lists. 

The working of these laws will be brought more 
distinctly into view by placing before the eye part of a 
supposed Supplement to the London Gazette^ containing 
the names of the candidates for English constituencies. 
It might appear thus :— 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

day of 1859. 

The persons whose names are set forth in the Schedule 
hereto, have declared themselves respectively to be candidates 
for the representation of the constituencies respectively set oppo- 
site to their said names, in the next Pariiament, being the '- 

Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland, 
and have complied vHith the regulations required by the Act . 

(Signed) 



Begis^rar. 



The Schedule above referred to. 



Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Bart 

Greorge Granville Vernon Harcourt, Esq. . . 
Kight Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., E.G. 

Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther 

Sir John Owen, Bart 

Right Hon. Lord John Russell 

Right Hon. Edward Ellice 

Bight Hon. Sir James Robert Greorge Graham, 

Bart 

William Miles, Esq 



Shoreham, 

Oxfordshire, 

Tiverton. 

Westmoreland, 

Pembroke. 

London. 

Coventry. 

Carlisle. 
East Somerset. 



{Tlie Schedule will then proceed in the order specified in Clause /X, 
toWi the names of all the candidates who have been previously members 
of the House, in their order, — and (hen with the names of the new 
candidates, also in the order pointed out in the same law."] 
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Nothing that has been said of the utter insufficiency 
of our traditional system of election for the new circum- 
stances of society in which we are placed, must be 
understood as being said in forgetfukess of the iUus- 
trious names which the House of Commons still enrols 
amongst its members. To deny that tribute to it would 
be not less absurd than presumptuous. No age is, per- 
haps, wholly without its distinguished men ; and no one 
can doubt that this age has its share unless he obsti- 
nately closes his eyes against all evidence. Eminence is 
far more difficult to attain than in any former a^,— but 
that eminence is stiU attainable we have brilliaTexam- 
pies. It is no slight testimony to the truth of the 
principle — ^that when the disturbing causes are removed 
the fittest representatives will be commonly chosen, — ^that, 
amidst all the existing difficulties, some men of the 
highest order yet find their way to Parliament, and 
command the attention and respect of constituencies, 
fitful though that regard and respect may be. It must 
not be forgotten, that there is scarcely a man, how- 
ever distinguished, whose exclusion from Parliament 
has not been at some time attempted ; scarcely a man 
whose admission, notwithstanding a life-long public 
service, has not, at some time or other, been doubtful. 
Neither must it be forgotten — especially upon observing 
the distinguished names which would appear at the he^d 
of a table, prepared according to the scheme that has 
been suggested — ^how much the existing representative 
assembly owes to the traditional system which prevailed 
in times anterior to the Reform Bill, and which is now 
either departing, or no more. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OBSTACLES WHICH DIMINISH THE NUMBER OF 

CANDIDATES. 

Necessity and right of electors to the most extensive range of 
choice — ^Principle of the Commons' resolution of 1783 relating 
to Wilkes — Impediments to candidates — ^I. Expense of elections 
— ^Educated classes not the most wealthy — National disposition 
for pnhlic lahours — ^Parliamentary services not venal — Parlia- 
mentary and contemporaneous professional and other lahours 
not inconsistent — Wealth not a security for character or ahility 
or conscientious action — ^Itsdemagogism — Burke — ^The selection 
of the worthiest the interest of all — Proposed law abolishing the 
liability of the candidates for booths and clerks — ^Bribery — Causes 
of its tempting and virulent character in elections — Hardship of 
exposing to it the poorer voters — ^Bribery extinguished or 
reduced to its minimum — ^Exertions at elections voluntary and 
disinterested — U. Introduction to constituents — Canvassing — 
Its demoralising character — Suppression and counterfeiting of 
opinion — Contrast in the concurrence of free sympathies — 
III. Incapacities created by law — Official persons — ^Debate on 
the Indian Council — ^Exclusion only justified by strong neces- 
sity — Proposed law abolishing disabilities in respect of any office 
held at the time of election — ^Persons in holy orders — Absence of 
reason for their exclusion — Proposed law repealing the statutes 
excluding priests and deacons — ^Returning officers — Proposed law 
enabling them to appoint substitutes — Presumptuous character of 
all legislation on matters exclusively of individual judgment. 

IN forming an assembly, consisting of nearly seven 
hundred of those persons in whom the people " may dis- 
cern that predominant proportion of active virtue and 
wisdom, taken together and fitted to the charge, such as 
in the great and inevitable mixed mass of human imper- 
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fections and infirmities is to be found," every element 
of society requires to be laid under contribution. The 
State cannot afford to reject the services of any class, 
especially of any highly instructed class, amongst its 
sons. Able observers of the progress of society have 
remarked that the more general expansion of literature 
and diffusion of knowledge, invaluable as they are, do 
not enlarge the proportionate number of men of great 
eminence; and that, in the production of such men, 
nature vindicates her exclusive prerogative. Civilisation 
multiplies in a vast degree those who read and deliberate, 
whilst it does not produce any greater number of 
leading minds. It should be a fundamental principle 
that all possible facilities should be given to persons of 
every class to offer themselves as candidates for the 
representation of any portion of their fellow subjects. 
This principle is the foundation of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, which, on the 3rd of May, 1783, 
expunged from the journals all the declarations, orders, 
and resolutions relating to the election of Mr. Wilkes, 
and declared the previous resolution of the 17th of 
February, 1769, that had " affirmed his incapaxjity to sit 
in that Parliament, subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of the electors of the kingdom." The expurgatory 
resolution has been supported on the technical ground of 
the omission, in the resolution of 1769, of the imputed 
criminaJity which was the cause of the expulsion- but 
it does not rest on so narrow a basis. Every law which 
prevents the electors of the kingdom from choosing any 



* Blackstone^s Com., vol. 1. book i., cap. 2, p. 163, Chris- 
tian's Ed., n. (16). 
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man whom they may consider the most fit to represent 
them, is in effect the adoption of a principle antagonistic 
to and subversive of their rights. It may possibly be 
justified by expediency ; but the cases in which that 
justification can be established are very rare, and would 
almost entirely disappear under such a system of repre- 
sentation as is here contemplated, in which every 
member would be chosen by about two thousand of his 
countrymen, those two thousand having, at the same 
time, almost a boundless field of choice. 

The impediments in the way of candidates, and which, 
to an extent that cannot be calculated, diminish the 
number firom amongst which representatives must be 
chosen, may be classed under three principal heads: 
First, pecuniary, or obstacles interposed by the expenses, 
which are either lawful and inevitable, or otherwise 
indispensable to success; secondly, those occasioned 
by the peculiarities and difficulties of the manner of 
communication between the candidate and the electors ; 
and thirdly, the grounds of exclusion created by positive 
law. 

It may be stated, without much apprehension of de- 
nial, that there exists in this country large numbers of 
persons qualified for political life by their studies and 
habits of thought, and yet possessing small or very 
moderate fortunes. Of these many would be found, 
who would not only willingly, but eagerly, devote them- 
selves to parliamentary and legislative labours, without 
remuneration or reward. No country in the world is 
so rich as this in the classes willing to bestow their time 
and attention on public business. It is one of the whole- 
some fruits of our civil institutions, which, from par- 
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liament to the magistracy, and the jury, have called 
upon every order of the people to perform then* several 
parts and duties in the business of the State. It is a 
remarkable proof of the extent to which we must have 
departed from those natural habits that adapt, with 
such wonderful accuracy, the means to the end, when 
not only is there small sign of any endeavour to call 
into activity all the latent energy and talent in the 
country, but rejecting and throwing aside, with a careless 
indifference, the materials which are ready to our hands, 
there are classes amongst us which seek to convert 
political labours into a trade, and seriously propose the , 
'p.y»». of ^b». rf plnU^en. b, "pJd. fr»». 
the State. Whether cases may not at a ftiture time 
arise, of the possession or supposed possession of special 
quaUfications by individuals who are personaUy in cir- 
cumstances which incapacitate them from devoting their 
time to such public labours without some remuneration, 
and whether in such cases the constituency which they 
serve may not with propriety contribute to their su^ 
port, is a different question.* Such a payment would 
be scarcely distinguishable from those cases in which 
the public have paid the debts, or provided for the per- 
manent maintenance, of the families of distinguished 
public servants. Wholly different in principle and 
effect, would be any system calculated to make all par- 
liamentary duties venal. There is great reason to ap- 
prehend that it would deteriorate the character of the 

* In an able article in the Westminster Review, on " Party 
Grovemment," the writer does not appear to go farther than such 
a case as that above supposed, vol. xiii. N.s. p. 427. See Pari. 
Deb. vol. cxliz. p. 1034. , 
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representative body, as well as diminish the reSpect with 
which it is viewed by the public* 

The performance of parliamentary duties is proved 
not to be inconsistent with the contemporaneous prose- 
cution of the most laborious avocations. The vigorous 
performance of the general business of life imparts 
earnestness to every occupation, and it is as belonging to 
that business that parliamentary duties are best exe- 
cuted. The constant meddling of a body of men, paid 
for making laws, and acting under the notion that they 
are bound to do something for their salaries, would in 
« this country be intolerable. That professional labours 
of the most unremitting kind may be prosecuted without 
neglecting the duties of ParUament, is shown by the 
example of lawyers in extensive practice, and is proved 
by the amount of work — legislative, judicial, and of other 
kinds — ^which men like Lord Eldon, and others before 
and since his time, have been able to accomplish. Few 
men would be found, whose services are of any value to 
the State, who would not be able to afford them without 
abandoning their other business and occupations. 

If, on the other hand, the nation be served by its 
representatives without pecuniary reward, it should not 
require from them any pecuniary sacrifices which a 
prudent or an honest, and, it may be added, a com- 
paratively poor man, is not in a condition to make. 
The representative house is the House of the Commons. 
The Commons are composed of all classes, rich and 

* The rejection of the Bill which proposed the payment of 
salaries to certam peers, for the performance of their judicial 
duties in the House of Lords, was regarded with much (and not 
unreasonahle) satisfaction by many, on similar grounds. 
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poor. The doors should be opened, to the extreme 
width of their portals, to admit the best and worthiest ; 
and every impediment which clogs and obstructs their 
entry, is a mischief which ought to be swept away. 

It is greatly to be feared that an opinion, or belief, 
exists, and is widely spread amongst the higher and 
influential classes, that by rendering parliamentary 
elections expensive, they confine the choice of the elec- 
tors to persons of wealth ; and that, in this restriction, 
there is some. chance of security, which would not other- 
wise be obtained. The ready assent to the clause for 
legalising the payment of travelling expenses to county 
voters, was, there is no doubt, due to this feeling. It 
was not adopted from any regard for the voters: the 
kindness was intended to be shown to the wealthv can- 
didate, for whom, in such cases, they would necessarily 
vote, rather than for him who should be indisposed to 
expend some thousands of pounds, and possibly em- 
barrass himself anct his family in the contest. It is 
impossible to give credit to an affectation of regard 
to the hard case of a county voter living at a distance, 
and unable to pay the expense of coming to the poll, 
when it proceeds from the mouths of those who have 
not yet discovered the hardship of excluding the resident 
inhabitant, for whom Mr. Locke King has for several 
years vainly been seeking the franchise. If the aris- 
tocratical elements in the different poUtical parties be 
actuated by a feeling such as this, they are under the 
influence of an error, than which none will be more 
fatal to their chief objects. Even if they succeeded in 
excluding all but the wealthy, the result would be only 
to raise up against themselves the most dangerous of all 
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rivals. It IS the wealthy demagogue, who, by availing 
himself of all the aids which money can give to indulge 
the follies or the vices of the electors, will command 
success. It is from such as he that those whose rank in 
the State rests upon another and less fugitive basis, 
have most to fear. The making of political power, the 
monopoly or the spoil of the rich, under such a system 
as ours, will afford no security to the possessors either of 
wealth or of hereditary rank. By the infinitely various 
channels of acquiring wealth, the latter are exposed to an 
incessant irruption of fresh enemies, ready to avenge "the 
outrages of a rival pride, and exalt their wealth to what 
they consider its natural rank and estimation." Even if 
they were only opposed by fortunes of less recent acqui- 
sition, a political philosopher has told them, that " There 
are always, in that description, men whose fortunes, when 
their minds are once vitiated by passion or by evil 
principle, are by no means a security against their 
taking their part against the public tranquillity. We 
see to what low and despicable passions of all kinds 
many men in that class are ready to sacrifice the patri- 
monial estates, which might be perpetuated in their 
families with splendour, and with the fame of hereditary 
benefactors to mankind, from generation to generation. 
Do we not see how lightly people treat their fortunes 
when under the influence of the passion of gaming? 
The game of ambition or resentment will be played, by 
many of the rich and great, as desperately, and with as 
much blindness to the consequences, as any other 
game."* Nor can rank itself be relied upon as a 

* Appeal, &c., p. 134. 
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protection. "Turbulent discontented men of quality, 
in proportion as they are puffed up with personal pride 
and arrogance, generally despise their own order. One 
of the first symptoms they discover of a foolish and 
mischievous ambition is a profligate disregard of a dig- 
nity which they partake with others." "Confounded 
by the complication of distempered passions, their reason 
is disturbed, their views become vast and perplexed ; to 
others inexplicable, — ^to themselves imcertain. They 
find on all sides bounds to their unprincipled ambition 
in any fixed order of things. But in the fog and haze 
of confusion all is enlarged, and appears without any 
limit. When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity 
to an ambition without a distinct object, and work with 
low instruments and for low ends, the whole composition 
becomes low and base."* Experience teaches that none 
of these Petitions aids can supply the want or fill the 
place of wisdom or integrity, and that these qualities are 
as likely to be found under circumstances fitted to call 
them forth in one rank or condition as in another. 
The true interests of all classes, the highest as well as 
the lowest, would be best consulted by opening the 
avenues to the House of Commons, and collecting 
within it the best that the nation possesses of abiUty 
and character. This may be prevented, but will never 
be assisted, by adding conditions which insure neither 
the one nor the other. The prudent man, indisposed 
to risk his patrimony on a game of chance, too con- 
scientious not to respect the claims of family, and the 
regard which he owes to those who are dependent upon 

* Reflections, &c. p. 70. 
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him,— is entitled to greater confidence than one who is 
reckless of his own fortune, or trafficking with that of 
others ; yet by rendering political competition a source 
always of indefinite, and often of ruinous, expense, the 
latter is admitted, and the former excluded. 

The charges, which it is absolutely necessary that a 
candidate should incur, ought not to exceed a sum 
suflScient to prevent any trifling or idle experiment, 
whereby the lists of candidates might be encumbered 
with the names of persons who can have no rational 
expectations of being useftilly placed in nomination. 
For this it is proposed to provide, by requiring a pre- 
liminary payment to the Registrar,* which shall exone- 
rate the candidate from all liability in respect of any 
further expenses, except such as he may voluntarily 
incur. Such voluntary expenses will of course, as now, 
vary according to the peculiar circumstances of every 
candidate. They will probably be in the inverse ratio 
of his political eminence and distinction. Men of high 
character and reputation, and those whose political 
conduct and discretion have been tested and proved by 
experience, would stand in need of no more than that 
announcement of their names which the Gazetted List 
would pubUsh. A man of less distinction might require 
something more; possibly the charges of a public 
meeting, and of an advertisement or printed address, 
declaring his general views on political questions. This, 
perhaps, would be less necessary, if the candidate were 
a person of any mark in literature or science, and had 
in his previous career become known to the public. 

♦ Clause Vn., p. 113, ante. The sum there suggested is £60. 
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Those who would probably be compelled to spend most, 
would be the persons who have the least to recommend 
them besides their money. 

The following clause would relieve the candidates 
jfrom all necessary expenses, except the payment which 
it is proposed shall be made to the Registrars : — 

X. All expenses of the erection or hire of hustings, booths, 
or polling-places, and the wages of clerks and officers, and 
the travelling expenses of the clerk in conveying the voting 
papers, where the same shall be necessary, to the office of 
the Registrar, so far as respects all existing constituencies, 
shall be borne by the several constituencies respectively, and 
shall be paid out of the county, borough, or parochial rates, 
or other i^nds, upon which the registration expenses have 
heretofore been or shall hereafter lawftdly be charged ; and 
as to all constituencies which shall hereafter be constituted, 
all such expenses shall be borne and paid in such manner as 
shall be directed by the order of Her Majesty in Council, 
constituting the same ; and the sect. 71 of the stat. 2 Will. 
4, c. 45 ; sect. 40 of the stat. 2 Will. 4, c. 65 ; and sect. 88 
of the stat. 2 Will. 4, c. 88, are repealed. 

The remedy for bribery, under whatever form of 
temptation, is to be found, as has been said by Lord 
Grey* — ^not in penal laws, but in taking ifrom one side 
the disposition to give, and from the other the willing- 
ness to receive bribes. It must be sought for, he 
observes, in a consideration of the motives which ordina- 
rily govern the conduct of mankind.t The causes of 
bribery, and especially those causes to which all its viru- 
lence is owing, are not difficult to discover; and once 
discovered, it will be found that they are not difficult to 

* Essay, &c., p. 119. t W. p. 116. 
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remove. They proceed from the same vice in the elec- 
toral system which deprives it of the salutary influences 
of honour and conscience. They are caused by the bond 
which the law creates, and by which every constituency 
is inseparably connected together. The success of the 
candidate is forced to depend, not upon the votes of 
a competent and adequate number of his fellow country- 
men, but upon the votes of the electors who are placed 
within a small geographical limit. What is the necessary 
consequence? It is, that a certain number of votes, 
within that limit and no other, are made absolutely 
indispensable. The electors of the district or borough 
are first nominally or really divided into two parties, 
by the process of crushing all the minor diflerences 
and distinctions of thought and opinion. The 
hopes of each candidate depend upon the triumph 
of the party to which he belongs. They may, pro- 
bably, from their connexions or reputation, reckon upon 
many votes being freely given to them. We will sup- 
pose the voters to be in number 2000, and of these, the 
class which has had no voice in bringing either candi- 
date to the borough, having no sympathy with either, 
and, therefore, wholly indifierent, and taking no part in 
the election, to be 400. One candidate may, from the 
result of his canvass, expect 600, and another about 
500 of the votes which are given spontaneously. There 
remain the residuum of 500, to be worked upon by 
appealing to their cupidity, their hopes, or their fears. 
Are not the causes of bribery, of intimidation, and of 
every other evil influence, plainly developed? We 
have given to the votes of a comparatively few of the 
electoral body, and these the very worst and the very 
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poorest, — ^the worst who are not always the poorest, 
and the poorest who are far from being the worst, — 
a highly artificial value. It is a value to which no 
market price can be assigned. It is not measured by 
the general value of a vote ; it is the special and ines- 
timable value of those particular votes, — ^votes for which 
no others can be substituted, — ^for the want of which the 
support of all the wisdom of a senate cannot compen- 
sate. It is the pretium affectionis. Like the uncertain 
and fabulous value of a matchless painting, or work of 
art ; or like the passion of love, which fills the mind 
and renders the creature of its regard the sole object in 
the world worthy of desire, — ^the voices of the small 
number of electors, on whose support the candidates 
must rely for their success, become more and more 
priceless, as the event becomes more and more critical 
and capricious. If the system — ^which is the result of 
accident — had been framed for the very purpose of 
giving ftdl scope and encouragement to corruption, to 
provide opportunities for tempting and gratifying the 
needy and the base, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
that it could more effectually have completed the 
design. It is in the highest degree unjust towards the 
poorer electors to expose them to such influences as 
these. It cannot be expected that a man, labouring 
with difficulty to procure a subsistence for himself and 
his family, can reject a gift which is, perhaps, equal to 
his honest gains for a week or a month. He sees no 
example of that self abnegation on the part of men 
around him, much more wealthy than himself. It is 
not in the nature of things that he should rise above the 
temptations to which his neighbours generally succumb. 

K 
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If the vote of every elector thronghont the kingdom 
had, at all times, the same weight and the same valae as 
it woidd have under a firee electoral system, all these 
overpowering temptations wonld necessarily cease. No 
arbitrary or artificial importance wonld attach to the 
vote of any particular man ; and instead of being sought 
out and purchased by those more wealthy, more en- 
lightened, and therefore far more culpable than himself^ 
any elector who would put a price upon his vote must 
deUberately seek a market in which he can dispose of it. 
The number of the bribed would be reduced to the 
comparatively few in whom the disposition to be cor- 
rupt is owing not to the unhappy circxmistances in 
which they are placed, but to an innate depravity. 

It is not to be supposed that corrupt motives and 
objects will be wholly extinguislied in the political con- 
duct of any class of men by any system of things. In 
the exercise of the power of voting, so long as 
a seat in the representative assembly of this country 
shall be one of the highest distinctions which the people 
can confer — and long may that continue to be so — ^there 
will be found men ready to make great pecuniary sacri- 
fices to reach it. In every county or town, no doubt, 
some men will be found, regardless of duty or of cha^ 
racter, and ready to sell their votes ; and there is no 
commodity so disgusting that has not factors and dealers 
engaged in the traffic. If a wealthy and obscure candi- 
date has to collect two thousand votes by this means, 
he is not Ukely to pay .any considerable sum for each 
vote ; and as, in carrying out the scheme which is pro- 
posed, the name of every voter will be known and 
recorded, the personal influence of a member who has 
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thus obtained his seat will be duly measured by the 
general character of his miscellaneous constituents. 

Under the proposed system, the penal laws against 
bribery may be limited to the simple penalty of disfran- 
chisement both of the vendor and purchaser. This in- 
nocuous punishment will approve itself to public opinion, 
and relieve prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors of any in- 
disposition to proceed and convict where there is proof. 
It will be an object in every constituency to purge 
themselves of the voters whose conduct tends to degrade 
the body to which they belong. Nor, as it will appear 
in a subsequent part of this work, are these the only 
persons who will be interested in detecting bribery, and 
prosecuting it to exposure and conviction. 

The operation of the same system which would go so 
far to extinguish bribery, would also go equally far to put 
an end to every kind of intimidation, and other unjust 
and improper influences. The entire disease derives the 
whole of its malignity from the same cause — ^the fact 
that certain particular votes, and these votes only, are 
made indispensable, and are, therefore, to be obtained 
per fas et nefas. To the same cause all the sacrifices of 
truth, of justice, of honour, and of decency, are due. 
Nothing is so sacred that it may not be trampled upon 
in a struggle wliich waxes more intense as it draws 
towards its end. The candidates become like gamblers, 
spurred ou by the recollection of what they have already 
lost, and ready to peril all that they still possess upon the 
last stake. Yet, such struggles serve but as excitements 
to morbid satiety. A Duke of Norfolk is reported to 
have said, that to stand a contested election for York- 
shire and win it by one, was the greatest enjoyment in 

K 2 
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life ; a sentiment^ which, we are told, is "thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and to be relished only by freemen."* With all admi- 
ration for those manly enjoyments which are a feature of 
English life, it may be permitted to an Englishman to 
say that there are some things too serious to be made a 
game. Those who have degraded the tone of political 
morals, treated the most solemn duty of social life as a 
sport, and delighted in the satire of representation exhi- 
bited by the spectacle of the political extinction of twenty 
thousand voices, have certainly done their part in teach- 
ing the people to abuse their political powers and despise 
minorities. Be sure that the sins of a nation, and of a 
class, will find them out. 

Great as would be the national gain, from the extinc- 
tion of the corrupt and illegitimate influences which 
now preside at elections, the benefit of the proposed 
system would be infinitely more extensive, in bringing 
into action all the better and more generous motives. 
It would not only depose vice, but it would set up virtue 
in its place. The support which is rendered to a can- 
didate, by the admirers of his character and political 
principles, — instead of being as it now is, from its absolute 
necessity, regarded as a favour of inestimable personal 
value, which the candidate is scarcely ever considered 
sufficiently to repay, — ^will become a voluntary and disin- 
terested service. The electors will know that their 
support is not necessarily indispensable, and that the 
candidate may be returned by the votes of other con- 
stituencies ; and this knowledge at once reduces the 
jutificial and conventional value of that support to its just 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cii. p. 32. 
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dimensions. The candidate and the electors are, by the 
present system, placed in a false position. Many of the 
electors are made to be mercenary in their conduct, by 
the very fact that their individual aid is of the greatest 
moment, whilst, if that were not so, they would volun- 
tarily render to the candidate the same, or more hearty, 
assistance, from their attachment to his sentiments and 
opinions. The judges who sit in our Courts of Equity, 
and have occasion rigidly to scrutinise the motives and 
conduct of men, frequently meet with examples of the 
difficulty of blending together two motives, one generous 
and the other venal. The lower impulse is invariably 
destructive of the higher. Respect, admiration, and 
attachment, are unbought homage. The zeal and in- 
dustiy which, if it had not been diverted from its natu- 
ral course, would have been freely devoted to uphold 
some public principle, is, owing to the price attached 
to it, perverted to private and selfish objects. If any 
man doubted the consequences of grafting upon a holy 
impulse a venal motive, he might try in his family the 
experiment of repaying the offices of affection by pecu- 
niary reward, and learn how the tribute of filial duty 
may be converted into a mercenary service. You can- 
not at the same time serve God and Mammon. 

The manner in which candidates are often required, 
especially at the first, to enter into communication with 
their constituents, a manner which is not likely to be 
altered for the best under any of the changes which are 
popularly urged, — forms the second of the practical class 
of obstacles. Enough has been already said on the 
nature of the preliminary introduction, which too com- 
monly takes place, and is becoming general. Supposing 
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that stage to be passed, the process of canvassing fonns 
an insunnountable difficulty to many men. It is not, 
necessarily, from any fastidious taste that this objection 
is felt ; though, even if that were so, it is not wise, there- 
fore, to reject the services of one who might, neverthe- 
less, prove qualified to be a public benefactor. A man 
of a well constituted mind shrinks &om affecting what 
he does not feel, — ^fix)m concealing any particular opinion 
that might be unpopulax,-from pretending to assign 
undue weight to matters which he knows to be trivial, — 
from, in fact, inaugurating his entrance into public life, 
by acting a part which is not his own. He is under the 
necessity of resorting to imderhand and disingenuous 
contrivances, — to humiliating solicitations and mean 
compliances. It is impossible to read the narratives 
of the skill and success of men accomplished in the 
art of canvassing, without feeling that the affectation 
of friendship, cordiality, and regard, — ^which are set to 
work on the simplicity and credulity of the voter, to 
cajole and surprise him of his vote, — ^has a family resem- 
blance to the tricks which, when employed by humbler 
performers for the purpose of depriving a servant-maid 
of her earnings, or a countryman of his purse, are con- 
sidered to be fitly rewarded by a sojourn in the oakum 
yard or on the treadmill. 

All these petty degradations of character and act are 
but the interludes of the play which the candidate is 
required to go through. He is to utter whatever may 
be the shibboleth of the hour. Instead of a candid 
examination of public affairs, he must deal with every 
subject in such a manner as to suit the prepossessions of 
his hearers. Kare are the cases, and eminent must be 
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the man, where a candidate dares to appear as he is, 
and speak as he thinks on public questions, before those 
whom he addresses, and hopes to enlist in his support. 
Perhaps scarcely any young poUtician, at the entrance 
of his career, could venture upon such candour; — sup- 
posing, of course, a time in which nomination boroughs 
will not exist. He must be initiated into political life 
by a discipline in deception. He must often, to please 
some men, approve of — or, at least, countenance — 
bigotry ; and if he does not positively encourage, he is 
obliged to wink at, corruption, intemperance, and deceit ; 
or shut his eyes to what he knows is taking place* 
In addition to this, he may be driven to competition in 
promises which he is aware cannot be performed. The 
whole process is demoralising, and tends to exclude 
some of the best men, and the most scrupulous and 
trustworthy order of minds. The liberation of indi- 
vidual electors from a compulsory union with others 
would put an end to this diflSculty, as it would to 
bribery and other evils. A candidate might frankly 
express his sentiments, whatever they may be, relying 
with confidence that the kingdom contains electors 
enough who agree and sympathise with him, to enable 
him to dispense with the votes of those who do 
not. 

The choice of the electors is not only restricted by 
the practical diflSculties which thus exclude the vast 
majority of those who might otherwise be candidates, 
but it is also fiirther restricted by legal grounds of 
exclusion. Special Acts of F^liament, all of which 
are of a date subsequent to the Revolution, incapacitate 
the holders of a great number of offices from sitting in 
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Parliament.* These provisions might have been useful, 
as temporary measures, to meet a temporary evil — a 
system of representation avowedly rotten, which placed 
the electoral power in a few hands — ^but they are utterly 
unsuited and obstructive when they are allowed to en- 
cumber the action of a numerous and free constituency. 
The late debate on the propriety of excluding the 
members of the Indian Council from seats in Parhament 
afforded satisfactory evidence of the progress of public 
opinion on this subject.t Nearly every member who 
addressed the House on th2it occasion, except the 
minister who had the conduct of the bill, and could 
scarcely be expected to abandon the clause, either 
opposed, or doubted the propriety of, the exclusion ; and 
Lord Stanley expressed himself in the most guarded 
manner, referring to the exclusion of classes as a/oot, 
and to the policy as a supposition ; and he relied chiefly 
on the special and novel circumstances of the Indian 
Council. Lord John Russell aflSrmed the general and 
true principle, that "without a strong necessity, they 
would not say to the electors, * Here is a man you desire 
to elect, but there is a law which restrains you from so 



♦ See 1 Black. Com. p. 175. The following list comprises the 
principal disabling statutes before the Reform Bill : — 6 W. & M. 
c. 7, 8. 67 ; 11 & 12 W. 3, c. 2, ss. 150, 151 ; 6 Ann. c. 7, s. 25 ; 
41 Geo. 3, c. 52 ; 3 Geo. 4, c. 55, s. 14 ; 10 Geo. 4, c. 50, s. 21 ; 
10 Geo. 4, c. 62. Several others have been passed since. It has 
been conmion to introduce such clauses in Acts for administrative 
purposes. It displays a cheap disinterestedness, — ^at no cost but 
that of the rights of the electors, and possibly of the efficiency of 
Parliament, — a cost which is not felt. 

t Tarl. Deb. vol. cli. p. 785. 
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doing.' " Lord Grey has also pointed out the advantage 
of having in ParUament the aid of men engaged in 
oflScial life.* 

It can scarcely admit of doubt, that, on principle, no 
person should be excluded from the House of Commons 
on the ground of any official employment, unless there 
be an absolute incompatibility between the respective 
duties — as, for example, it would be impossible that a 
clerk of the House should be at the same time a member, 
from the impossibility of one man being at the same time 
both master and servant. The judges of the common 
law are said to be excluded because they sit in the 
Lords' house; which does not apply to the judges 
in Chancery. It is a mistake to reason upon the 
fact of a judicial officer having in his personal capacity a 
seat in the legislature, in which he only takes a part 
with many others, as if it were open to the objection of 
combining and confiising the legislative and judicial 
power.f The person may officiate in both capacities 
without any blending of the power. Lord Eldon would 
at all times have felt as clearly his duties in the House 
of Lords as in the Court of Chancery, and never could 
have confounded one with the other. The adminis- 
tration of the laws affecting public liberty may distin- 
guish the position of the judges of the superior courts 
from all other persons, but the distinction is by no means 
clear. 

A general and uniform principle should be adopted as 
to every public officer not excluded by evident and 



* Essay, &c., p. 172. 
t Westminster Review, vol. 13, N.S.. p. 418. 
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Strong necessity. K, after the possession of oflSce had 
been declared and known, a numerous and free consti- 
tuency choose him as their representative, there ceases to 
be any foundation on public grounds for the policy which 
would exclude him. Nothing but the absolute incon- 
sistency of the several duties should be admitted as 
sufficient. The House has ample power to compel the 
attendance of its members for the performance of their 
parliamentary duties ; and if that attendance should 
interfere with their oflScial labours, it will be for those who 
superintend the latter duties to complain. The public 
would approve and applaud the act of any minister, who 
for such just cause, and fearless of any slander of his 
motives, should dismiss a public oflScer, notwithstanding 
his position in the House. Considerations of this nature 
are too minute to be made the basis of general legis- 
lation. They must, like the current of events, be left to 
the solution of time and circumstance. Parliamentary 
annals furnish an example of a Comet of the Guards, 
who, deprived of his commission for his opposition to the 
minister, became, therefore, not less useful to the people, 
and found no scanty indemnity both in honour and in 
fame. 

XI. All enactments, whether general or special, which 
incapacitate any person from being elected or from sitting in 
Parliament, or which impose any penalty or penalties for so 
doing, on the ground that such person holds any office or 
offices which he held at the time of his election, are repealed. 

Another excluded class are persons in holy orders. 
The circumstances under which the statute* establishing 

» 41 Geo. 3, c. 63. 
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this restriction was, little more than fifty years ago, 
carried through Parliament by a minister whom history 
has not placed in any very elevated position amongst 
statesmen, are well known. The most attentive per- 
usal of the debates will fail to discover the shadow 
of a reason for the exclusion. The Bishop of Ro- 
chester adverted to what he thought the only ob- 
jection; the unbecoming nature of our electioneer- 
ing system, which, as has been stated, would form 
more or less a diflSculty to all scrupulous men, "the 
means by which candidates were obliged to seek admit- 
tance into the lower House, such as opening houses of 
entertainment, and truckling to every voter."* These 
obstacles are wholly taken away, when every vote is 
converted into a spontaneous tribute to the qualities 
and attainments of the person for whom it is given. 
The prelate, in his speech, repudiated the notion of any 
incompatibility between the studies or duties of a divine, 
and those of a representative of the people. He pointed 
to the names of Usher, Pearson, and Barrow, as ex- 
amples to the contrary, and adverted to the fact, that 
divinity, as a science, was intimately blended with the 
principles of political justice, of morality, and the laws 
of nature and nations. The bill was characterised by 
Lord Thurlow as a bill of disfranchisement. It was, in 
truth, an attack on the rights of every elector in the 
kingdom. Lord Eldon, who supported it, like a skilful 
advocate, ingeniously endeavoured to divert the argu- 
ment and rest the question upon another issue, by intro- 
ducing a discourse of great learning to prove the indeli- 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 1547. 
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bility of orders, a point which had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter in discussion. The only true expla- 
nation of this remarkable and unjustifiable law is that 
which was given by the immediate object of it. Home 
Tooke said, " deacons and priests had sat in Parliament 
for more than a century, but at last one got in who 
opposed the minister of the day, and then Parliament 
determined that there should no more be any deacons 
and priests admitted amongst them." * 

Nothing abstractedly could appear more imreasonable 
than the exclusion of a set of men whose education and 
functions necessarily point their attention to the greatest 
subjects that can occupy the thoughts of men, and 
whose habits and duties moreover bring them into com- 
munication with every phase of society, and especially 
with the poor, whose interests require the closest, the 
most attentive, and the most practical consideration. 
That the effect of local isolation, of too exclusive an 
application to the same train of thought, and a want of 
acquaintance with secular affairs produce, in many cases, 
narrow views of men and things, may be admitted, 
although it is, perhaps, too strongly expressed in the 
well-known apophthegm of Lord Clarendon ; but this 
forms no ground for the exclusion of the class, and has 
never been put forward as being so. It must be always 
recollected that the present proposal is to require about 
2000 electors for every member, and if 2000 electors 
concurred in the choice of a minister of religion, he is 
likely to be amongst the most gifted of his order. 

In the great questions which arise in Parliament 

* Lord Holland's Memoirs of the Whig Party, vol. i. p. 180. 
See 1 Black. Com. p. 175, n. (37) : Christian's Ed. Lond. 1809. 
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affecting religion and the Church, it would be in the 
highest degree desirable that one or two ministers of 
every persuasion should be present, and enabled to take 
part in their discussion, rather than that all such mat- 
ters should be left to laymen who have taken out a 
dilettante degree in divinity. The more exaggerated 
types of every theological doctrine will be found, not 
amongst its ordinary teachers, but amongst its heated 
neophytes. These are the men who embitter discus- 
sion, exasperate differences, and regard all moderation 
as treachery to their cause. The true principle of re- 
presentation, consistently applied, would enable every 
religious body, clerical or lay, to put forward as their 
organ whomsoever they may deem to be the best fitted 
for the office. Interest and feeling will alike prompt 
them to select the most able and accomplished exponent 
of their opinions to fill the important trust. The tone 
and temper of the Lower House, in dealing with sub- 
jects in which the relations between public law and 
national worship are in controversy, would be in no 
slight measure improved, if, without lessening all be- 
coming zeal, the presence and example of the Christian 
minister should, to that zeal, add some portion of 
charity. 

Xrr. The statute 41 Geo. 3, c. 6d, and sect. 9 of the stat. 
10 Geo. 4, c. 7, are repealed. 

In order to remove every impediment, technical or 
otherwise, to the possible election of any man whom the 
quotient of the electors may choose, the case of returning 
officers should be provided for. These would together 
form a body of five or six hundred persons, or perhaps 
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more, all of them of some eminence in their localities. 
The materials of which the representative assembly is 
composed, are "of ten thousand times greater conse- 
quence than all the formalities in the world."* 

XTTT. If any person who, by virtue of hb office, may be 
the returning officer in any election, should be a candidate 
at such election, it shall be lawful for such returning officer 
to appoint an assessor to act in his stead, and the said ap- 
pointment, when confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county in which such constituency shall be situated, or by 
the sheriff of the said county or city, or by any three magis- 
trates for the same county, city, or borough, shall be effec- 
tual, and the certificate or return of such assessor shall be 
valid, as if the same were made by such returning officer. 

The accumulation of exclusions. which has been so 
inconsiderately created or allowed, is not excused or 
palliated by saying we have nevertheless done very 
well. The repeated amendments which almost every 
legislative Act requires, and a vast amount of costly 
experience, prove that many things are done very ill. 
In administrative subjects much of our legislation egre- 
giously fails. New machinery is constantly erected to 
effect the same or some of the same objects, for which 
old machinery is already applicable, and then the double 
powers are left to conflict with and impede each other ; 
and the expenses of the civil establishments go on 
increasing far beyond what is needful, and out of all 
proportion to the work which is accomplished. It is 
impossible to calculate the mischief occasioned by the 
loss of any useful legislative element which is shut out. 

* Reflections, &c., p. 68. 
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All such prospective and exceptional legislation, dic- 
tated, as it is vainly imagined, by a far-sighted wisdom, 
and intended to produce, by some recondite operation, a 
contingent good, is an attempt to accomplish objects which 
exceed the powers, and are beyond the province of legisla- 
tors. If they have any immediate effect whatever, it must 
be that they produce inconvenience, and therefore peril, 
with scarcely the remotest probability of eifecting any 
good. It partakes of that meddling legislation, of which 
our statute-book is a remarkable monument, that pre- 
sumed to teach men the manner in which almost every 
action of life should be performed. The Parliament 
thought it knew better than the people themselves where 
they should live, and what rents they should pay — what 
labourers they should hire, and what wages they should 
pay — ^how they should make, and measure, and wear 
their clothes — ^how they were to pack their fish,* how 
their beer was to be brewed, and the barrels made to 
put it inf — what they should pay for their candles, J 
and how their beds and bolsters should be stuifed§ — a 
legislation which permitted its subject to be neither the 
regulator of his own actions nor the keeper of his own 
conscience. 

♦ 22 Edw. 4, c. 2. 

t 35 Hen. 8, c. 8. J 11 Hen. 6, c. 12. 

§ 11 Hen. 7, c. 19 : 5 & 6 Edw. 6, c. 23. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ACT OF VOTING. 

Documentary voting substituted for oral — Option of votiiig simply 
for one, or contingently for one of several candidates — ^No 
single vote to be given for more than one representative — 
Tendency of an extensive choice to produce reflection and 
moderation — Simplicity of the voting paper — Preposed law 
regulating the form of the vote — ^Electoral power in no case 
diminished — ^Propriety of making the act deliberate — Grote — 
Burke — ^Nature and sources of knowledge of candidates and 
representatives by the electors — ^Personal and public informa- 
tion — ^Encouragement and scope to inquiry concerning political 
men and political subjects — ^Manifestation and recognition of 
superiorities — ^Nurture of love of country — Contact of intelli- 
gences — The ballot compared with a system of individual inde- 
pendence — Faith in the integrity of public men — Christian 
principle of individuality — Special consecration of the national 
act of electing representatives. 

IN nearly every scheme of electoral amendment that 
has been suggested, one part of the proposal has been 
to substitute a documentary form of tendering and 
receiving the vote, in the place of the oral form which 
has heretofore been used. In this respect, the plan 
which is now submitted agrees with others. It is pro- 
posed that the vote shall be given in the shape of a 
document, to be deliberately prepared and signed, and 
(except in some special cases, which will be the subject 
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of a distinct chapter) personally delivered by every 
voter at his proper polling-place. 

It will be remembered, that the system now suggested 
contemplates the necessity of a certain quota or number 
of votes for every candidate, and renders more than that 
number unnecessary. If, therefore, a popular candidate 
should receive, as is most likely to be the case, the suf- 
frages of a very much larger number of electors than 
the number of the quota, it would follow that the excess 
of votes would be lost, if means were not provided for 
enabling the electors to transfer their votes, on that con- 
tingency, to some other candidate. The plan, therefore, 
would be incomplete, if it did not enable every elector 
to provide for such a contingency, and enable the vote 
to be transferred, as the elector shall direct, — ^if he shall 
think proper to give any such direction, — ^from one can- 
didate to another, until it reaches a candidate whom the 
elector has named, who shall require the vote to make 
up his quota, and with whom the vote therefore rests. 
In order to give to the elector the option and the means 
of thus transferring his vote, the form of the document 
must enable him to vote, as he now can, for the single 
candidate, whom he may select, or to go on further, and 
provide for as many contingencies as he may think 
proper, within the scope which the gazetted lists allow 
him. It will be found that such a power is not only 
convenient and necessary for its immediate object, but 
that it is calculated to be of vast benefit in other 
respects, especially that of bringing to the duty of 
voting reflection, judgment, and moderation. 

In setting out the form of the voting-paper, it is 
scarcely necessary to state that no vote can be recorded 
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for more than one candidate. The inconsistencies and 
absurdities of our system of election, both for par- 
liamentary and local councillors, have been lately 
pointed out.* They have been the growth of chance 
and accident, and caused by the inevitable absence of 
any presiding design. The number of members for 
whom one vote may be given, on a parliamentary elec- 
tion, varies, in different places, from one to four. On 
this point we have again the example of the United 
States : — No vote can be given for more than one 
member of the House of Representatives. Whatever 
the franchise may be, whatever may be the direction 
in which it is extended, it should be a canon of the 
reform, that when the franchise is conferred, — ^the right 
of assisting in the appointment of a representative once 
given to any individual, — the value of his single vote^ 
wherever be his dwelling, or his property, shall be the 
same as that of every other vote. There is nothing in 
the accidental circumstance that an elector resides, or 
has property, in a county, or city, or town repre- 
sented by a plurality of members, which should entitle 
him to vote for more candidates than if he Uved in 
a place which returned only one member. There is 
sufficient reason for giving a great community more 
weight in the Legislatm^e than a small one ; but there 
is no reason why a single elector, dwelling in the gr^t 
community, should have more weight than a single 
elector in the small one. It may be answered, that, 
in truth, he has not any greater weight, because from 
the number of voters his share in the two or three 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 226. 
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members is less. A voter in London, or Finsbury, has 
infinitely less weight than a voter in Ashburton. It 
is true, we give him a small right — or, rather, the 
semblance of a right — and take away the large, or 
substantial, right. We give him an apparent power 
of choosing two or three members, but clog its exercise 
with so much dead weight, that he has, probably, no 
voice in the selection of any. He has the shadow, and 
not the substance. But this is also surely wrong. If 
he have no right to greater political weight, neither 
should he have less. 

The present franchise admits of more than one vote 
being possessed by the same individual. One man may 
be an elector in several counties. The power of giving 
more than one vote may, possibly, in certain special 
cases, be extended if a new educational franchise be 
conferred. A plurality of votes necessarily multiplies 
the political weight of the elector. That is a different 
point ; but there is no ground at this day for permitting 
any of the accidental circimistances of place to give 
to any single vote greater value than any other vote; 
nor can it be pretended that the diversity answers any 
good purpose, either for the public or the objects of 
party or class ; and so long as it exists, the repre- 
sentation will not stand on a satisfactory, and, therefore, 
secure basis. 

It is of importance that the proposed form of voting 
should not in the smallest degree perplex or compli- 
cate the business of voting, so as to raise it beyond 
the power of any elector of the humblest ability and 
education. It will be seen, that it does not even require 

L 2 
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that he should be able to write, for the votmg-papers 
may be suppUed in a printed shape, with spaces for the 
names, prepared in such a manner that the name of the 
candidate may be cut from the gazetted list, and aflixed 
adhesively to the voting-paper, and the signature may 
be taken as that of a marksman, by the poll-clerk. 
Affixing the printed names in the manner of postage 
stamps would be very likely to be adopted by many per- 
sons, as at once an easier process and a more legible 
character. The scheme, therefore, involves no difficulty 
to any elector, for liowever imperfect his education may 
be, he would be as competent to vote as he is at present. 
The law regulating the form of voting may be thus 
expressed : — 

XrV. Every vote shall be given on a document setting 
forth the name and address of the elector, his number on the 
register of electors, and the name of the candidate for whom 
the vote is given ; and if the vote be intended, in the events 
provided for by this Act, to be transferred to any other can- 
didate or candidates, then the names of such other candidate 
or candidates must be added in distinct numerical order in 
the form following, viz. 



Name 

Address 

Vote, No. Parish of Borough of 



The above-named elector hereby records his vote for the 
candidate named first in the subjoined list, or in the events 
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provided for hj Statute for the other candidates 

successively, in their numerical order, viz. : — 



1 




9 




2 




10 




3 


. 


11 


• 


4 




12 




5 




13 




6 




14 


• 


7 




15 




8 




16 




> 


etseq. 







In the blank spaces opposite the several numbers on 
the above form the elector wiU insert either one or 
more names. The candidates for his particular consti- 
tuency will be made known to him, as now, by such 
vmtten or personal addresses as those candidates may 
think proper to make ; and, in addition to that which 
lie has now, he will then have a schedule fiimished to 
him, containing the names, not only of the candidates 
for his own particular constituency, but of the candi- 
dates for all the other constituencies in the kingdom. 
This list it is entirely at the option of the elector to 
make use of or not ; in his determination as to that, he 
may be guided by his education, by his Imowledge, by 
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his opportunities — ^by the interest which he takes in 
public matters, in the well-being of his town, or in the 
welfare of his country. If he does not or cannot, from 
the limited extent of his education or any other cause, 
make use of the information which is supplied to him by 
the gazetted lists, as an aid in the performance of these 
great and solemn functions which his country has en- 
trusted to him, he will still have, in every — ^to the smallest 
respect, as much power in the exercise of his franchise 
as the existing system, or any other which has been 
proposed, can give him, having due regard to the equal 
and rightful power of other electors. He will have 
more of the just power of doing right, for the system 
here proposed would relieve him, at least, of by far the 
greater part of the temptation which may be at present 
brought to bear on his hopes or fears, to induce him to 
swerve from what he may consider that he ought to do. 
In striving to render the act of voting a solemn and 
deliberate act, we pursue an object which the greatest, 
the best, and the most scrutinising minds, who have 
directed their thoughts to political subjects, have always 
regarded as of paramount importance. To what- 
ever state of political society we look, whether to the 
present age or ages long departed, we find the same 
prevailing idea, that political security and happiness 
depend on the degree in which the votes of a free com- 
munity are regarded as serious and sacred things. 
Mr. Grote, in developing the institutions of that people 
with which his labours have so indissolubly connected 
his name, describes it as a subject of just admiration, 
that they " surrounded the delivery of the popular judg- 
ment with tljp best securities for rectitude, and the best 
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preservatives against haste, passion, or private corrup- 
tion."* Mr. Burke proclaims the foundation of the 
same great principle — '^ All persons possessing any por- 
tion of power ought to be strongly and awfully im- 
pressed with an idea that they act in trust, and that 
they are to account for their conduct in that trust to 
one great master, author, and founder of society. This 
principle ought to be more strongly impressed upon the 
minds of those who compose the collective sovereignty, 
than upon those of single princes." f 

The power given to the electors, first by the informa- 
tion which the gazetted lists aiFord to them of the persons 
who are candidates for the representation throughout the 
kingdom, and, secondly, by the opportunity the voting 
papers afford of separating, distinguishing, and bringing 
Lrevery form J shadot of pohW opinion, wiU^ve 
an immeasurable increase of force and strength to the 
true representative principle; and it will, at the same 
time, whoUy extinguish the operation of the pseudo- 
principle of representation under which nations have 
suffered, and by which they are obstructed in their pro- 
gress towards settled constitutional government. "In 
the present state of our knowledge," a late writer has 
observed, " politics, so far from being a science, is one of 
the most backward of all the arts," J and certainly nothing 
can well be imagined more resembling a condition of 
barbarism than a parliamentary election. Five, ten, or 
twenty thousand men, comprising every diversity of 
education, of thought, of moral quality, and of mental 

♦ History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 209. 

t Reflections, &c., p. 138. 

t Buckleys History of Civilization, vol^i. p. 458. 
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endowment, are called together to elect one or two 
persons to represent them. K they were only delegates 
to grant " a tenth or a fifteenth" for a foreign war, the 
representation might be sufficient ; but a representation 
so created at this day, with all the varied questions 
which are opening and agitating mankind, is a simple 
impossibility', and the name is a delusion. We are 
rejecting the aid of letters and the facilities of locomotion, 
ignoring the popular intelligence, and obstinately resolv- 
ing to subject ourselves to the same difficulties as our 
ancestors struggled with when they had no roads to 
travel on, when not one in a hundred had learnt to read, 
and not one in a thousand had any book or manuscript 
to read, if he had learnt. It is plain that as the intelli- 
gence of the country has advanced, we have been 
receding from anything like a real representation, be- 
cause it has become every year less possible for the rude 
forms of an earlier age to convey the varieties of 
expression that have in modem times been called into 
existence. It is no answer to say, that if we have not 
had representation, we have had something that has 
done as well. The question is, whether we are to pro- 
ceed tcfWards a system of representation, or towards 
something else — not representation, but a substitute for 
it. It is a question which every one should present to 
himself before he begins to reason on the subject of 
parliamentary reform, as the whole tenor of his argument 
will be necessarily governed by the answer. 

The fundamental law of election, M. Guizot states to 
be " que les electeurs fassent ce qu'ils veulent, et sachent 
ce qu'ils font." * In the intelligent performance of the 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. ii. p. 247. 
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act of voting, the elector will necessarily have some pre- 
paratory knowledge, some inclination of mind, some 
train of thought, or some calculation of interest, dis- 
posing him to prefer one or more persons to others. The 
causes of the disposition are of course almost infinite. It 
would be useful, if it were possible, to consider them, 
and their operation upon every class of mind. 

The conclusions which are founded upon personal 
knowledge — ^that is, by knowledge acquired by intimate 
personal acquaintance and contact, must be very rare — 
so rare, that with reference to the great body of the 
electors of the kingdom, they are scarcely deserving of 
consideration. Knowledge of this kind of course exists 
somewhere as to every man, but can extend only to 
a small circle. In that extent this knowledge as to new 
candidates will of course be of great value. In a former 
page, the effect of giving a separate electoral existence 
to every university, college, or inn of court, or other 
body possessing especial advantages in point of instruc- 
tion or knowledge, has been adverted to as an encour- 
agement to such bodies to put forward and recommend 
their most highly qualified members.* ^' Pour trouver et 
obtenir les hommes les plus capables, il faut obli^r ceux 
qui croient, ou qui pr^tendent FStre, k prouver leur 
capacite, k la faire reconnaitre et proclamer par les 
honunes qui, k leur tour, sont capables de porter un 
jugement sur ce fait>-lk, c'est k dire, sur la capacite 
individuelle de quiconque aspire k etre depute. Ainsi 
se constate le pouvoir legitime, et c'est ainsi que, dans 
le fait de I'election philosophiquement consideree, ce 

* Supra, p. 66. 
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pouvoir est pris par ceux qui le pos&dent^ et accept^ 
par ceux qui le reconnaissent." * 

It is probable that to introductions by the smaller con- 
stituencies, especiaUy where they were formed of an 
instructed body of men, many candidates would be 
indebted for their entrance into public life. There are 
great numbers in the country who would receive such 
testimony with respect. Many would act upon recom- 
mendations coming from bodies or smgle persons with 
whom they sympathize, and whom they could trust. 
This kind of information, although it originates in per- 
sonal knowledge, is not, as to the electors to whom it is 
addressed, more than *' hearsay," but as such they will, 
as all persons dealing with such evidence must do, 
attribute to it the degree of weight which they believe to 
be due to the quarter from whence it comes. Reliance 
on the advice or the testimony of others in whom the 
electors may confide is no improper guidance. Every- 
thing that contributes to establish a basis of political 
faith or trust, introduces a valuable element, and one 
which deserves to be cultivated rather than discouraged. 

It is also material to observe on this point, that, whilst 
the prSsent system induces a candidate — except in the 
case of a majority so compact as to be enabled wholly to 
despise and contemn the minority — ^to suppress and con- 
ceal some of his opinions, lest he might lose votes by his 
candour, in the proposed method of introduction every 
candidate will be encouraged to express himself folly and 
distinctly, in order that he may be perfectly compre- 
hended by minds in sympathy with his own. Such 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., voL ii. p. 254. 
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candid explanations wall have both an affirmative and a 
negative effect. Every elector will learn with more 
exactness who are those with whom he can more en- 
tirely agree, and with whom he totally disagrees. The 
encouragement afforded on all sides to truth will im- 
mensely increase the value of the evidence as to the real 
character and opinions of all who present themselves. 

When population was scanty, and most of the bur- 
gesses chose their townsmen or neighbours, their know- 
ledge of them might have been personal ; though even 
then it is probable that famiUar knowledge of the chosen 
member had little place. At present, the knowledge 
which the elector has of the member must for all prac- 
tical purposes be gathered by other means. He may see 
his face occasionally — there may be a shake of the hand 
at the canvass — he may have spoken a dozen words to 
him in the market-place — ^there may be an annual dinner 
and harangue — perhaps an address at opening a mecha- 
nics' institute or a ragged-school. He may read an 
occasional interlocutory observation in the House — per- 
haps a set speech. He finds his name in the list of 
those who voted for or against this or that measiu'e, 
but of any knowledge of his habits of thought, dispo- 
sition, or mental qualities, the elector has none which 
he may not, with the same attention, discover firom the 
newspapers, concerning the members for any other 
constituency. What the electors in general know 
of any public man, at this day, is derived, not from 
any observation of his words and conduct, which they 
have been able personally to make or to witness, but of 
what they read and gather from that ubiquitous Uterar 
ture which penetrates and throws light on all the im- 
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portant transactions of life. We find in every town, 

in all political conversation, except at the approach 
of an election, that far more is thought and known, or 
discussed, of the conduct of those who have been from 
time to time ministers, than is thought or discussed 
respecting the conduct of their particular member. 
The attention is impressed by the more prominent 
objects in the pohtical world, and dwells but little on 
the minor ones. In perusing the gazetted lists, with 
a view of framing their voting papers, nearly every 
elector would, it is evident, be able to form his judg- 
ment as well of the merits of one as of another candi- 
date who had already been in Parliament, and whose 
parliamentary career had been of the same length. 
His means of information would have been on the 
average the same as to all. With regard to new 
candidates, they would stand, of course, uearly on the 
same level. As to them, his means of judgment would 
be nearly equal. 

Some electors may have neither time nor means to do 
more than they now do — give their vote for one or other 
of the candidates for their own borough ; and in giving 
that vote they may resolve to rely, not upon any view 
of the parliamentary conduct of the candidate, but upon 
personal character, as the same has come under their 
own observation. Suppose the case of two candidates 
for a country constituency, and the elector to reason 
thus : — " I have been over the estates of these two gen- 
tlemen. I find, on one of them, that the farms are not 
high-rented ; but I find, also, that they are very badly 
farmed. No draining has been done. All the build- 
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ings are in an ill condition, and have only been patched 
up for many years past. Most of the labourers' cot- 
tages were pulled down thirty or forty years ago, to 
lessen the poor rates, and the men and boys, and women 
when they are employed, have to walk three miles or 
more every night and morning, to the next parish, 
where they live, huddled together in the back lane. On 
the other property they say the rents have been raised, 
and some of the tenants complain they are a little too 
high ; but then there has been a vast deal of money 
spent upon the farms, and they get twice or three 
times as much from them as they used to do. The 
labourers have constant employment, and, wherever 
cottages have been wanted, good roomy ones have been 
built. They have all good gardens, and there are 
schools for the labourers' children. I know little of 
what is meant by Tory, or Whig, or Radical, — ^but the 
man who seems to manage his own business best, and 
attends to the good of his fellow creatures, is the man I 
should rather trust, and for whom I shall vote." 

It is easy to suppose the same kind of reasoning to 
take place in a manufacturing or a maritime town, and 
to be caused by like contrasts, of the conduct of different 
employers of labour. When no triumph can be gained, 
by forcing the electors to sacrifice all individual opinions 
to make up great majorities, and when all pressure of 
that nature is taken away, men will begin to think 
independently, and not be led by clamour. They will 
be governed much more by practical tests, and less by 
abstract and barren generaUties. Under the present 
system, everything has the contrary tendency. A manu- 
facturer of the West Riding, who has devoted his atten- 
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tion to every means of raising the individual and col- 
lective condition of his work-people, and of setting an 
example of the manner in which the relations between 
the employer and the employed can be placed on tlie 
most beneficial footing, is reported to have been lately 
declared by the majority at a meeting of some of his 
constituents, unfit to represent them in Parliament, 
because he had the manliness, instead of dealing in 
vague generalities, to state that his notions of reform, 
in a measure, difiered firom the more numerous party 
at the meeting. Under a system of free representation, 
liberated firom this tyranny, personal merit will not be 
displaced by mere speculation. Those who witness and 
appreciate every noble efibrt which a man may make 
for the good of his neighbours will be found active in 
his favour, and will make for him a sufficient, an inde- 
pendent, and probably an enthusiastic constituency. 

The gazetted lists will present to the electors of the 
kingdom a roll of names, containing a large proportion 
of the most eminent men in it; for, when the ob- 
stacles which now impede the entry into Parliament 
are removed, there are few who feel within them- 
selves any competency for its labours, and have oppor- 
tunities of engaging in them, who will not make the 
tender of their services. In the number will doubt- 
less be found much of the dross of conceit, of self- 
sufficiency, and of folly ; but the lists will also contain 
the pure ore of wisdom and virtue, if it exist, — and it 
is hard to believe that any generation is left destitute 
of those qualities. There will be the most that the 
nation possesses, — of high endowment, — of the know- 
ledge of men, gleaned by laborious study, — of science. 
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rendering the material worid subservient to his uses — 
of literature, opening the understanding and enrich- 
ing thought, — of art, conferring dignity and grace; 
many of these, combined with historic fame and 
ancient lineage, and together comprehending all the 
moral and intellectual worth, which the love of countrv 
and of mankind, and the desire for honourable distinc- 
tion, can call to light. 

The whole of this magnificent field of choice would 
be open to the electors of the kingdom. The capacity 
of selection, and the disposition to select fi:om such 
materials, would be infinitely various ; but the field, 
like the bounteous lap of nature, is free to all who have 
the intelligence and the industry to extract its treasures. 
Like nature, it would be barren and sterile only to 
the ignorant and the indolent — ^those who know not 
the wealth that it contains, or are without the industry 
and energy by which it is to be earned. The pious, 
the learned, the scientific, the enterprising, the philan- 
thropist, under whatever form, will all find a sympathetic 
expression amongst the candidates before them. There 
is a tendency in every sort of superiority to become a 
nucleus gathering about them kindred minds and char- 
acters. "II y a un certain rapport, un certain lien 
entre la capacity d'etre (un bon depute ou autre chose), 
et la capacity de reconnaitre celui qui poss^de la capa- 
cit6 d'etre. Ceci est un fait dont depose d chaque 
instant le spectacle du monde. Le brave se fait suivre 
de ceux qui sont capables de s'associer k sa bravoure. 
L'habile se feit obeir de ceux qui sont capables de com- 
prendre son habilet6 Le savant se fait croire de ceux 
qui sont capables d'apprecier sa science. Toute supe- 
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riorit6 k une certaine sphere d'attraction^ dans laquelle 
elle agit et groupe autour d'elle des inf^riorit^s r^elles, 
mais en etat de sentir et d'accepter son action."* In 
limiting the operation of this principle to the parish or 
the commune, M. Guizot does not advert to the exten- 
sive opportunities of information, which are at this day- 
open and enjoyed by the inhabitants of the remotest 
comers of the kingdom. 

A representative assembly, chosen under a system 
thus free and expansive, would be a reflex of the 
feeling and intelligence of the people. Gradually ele- 
vated in character by the constant operation of the 
process of comparison which is so powerful in every 
department of science, by the introduction of the 
most distinguished men, and by the elimination of 
the inferior, it would become a national Walhalla, 
worthy to form a branch of that parUament which, 
having its origin in the depth of past ages where all 
records are shadowy and doubtfiil, has rolled on, gather- 
ing strength and dignity in its course, down to our 
own days, and become the great model of constitu- 
tional government, the envy or admiration of all 
civilised nations. 

In reviving and caUing forth periodically, at short 
intervals, all proud and generous feelings connected 
with our country and race, — ^by turning the attention 
of every thoughtfiil man on such occasions to the con- 
sideration of all that is excellent in the age in which he 
lives, we nourish that love of country in which a nation's 
unity and strength is found. Such love is of no sud- 
den growth. It must proceed from the sense that our 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 254. 
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countiy contains something' deserving of our affection, 
and gather its force from circumstances round which 
the feelings cling. "If our love for our coimtry is to 
be sincere, without ostentation and affectation, it cannot 
be produced immediately by instruction and directions, 
like a branch of scientific knowledge. It must rest, 
like every other kind of love, on something unutterable 
and incomprehensible. Love may be fostered .: it may 
be influenced by a gentle guidance from afar : but if the 
youthfrd mind becomes conscious of this, all the sim- 
plicity of the feeling is destroyed ; its native gloss is 
brushed off. Such, too, is the case with the love of our 
country. Like the love for our parents, it exists in a 
child from the beginning; but it has no permanency, 
and cannot expand, if the child is kept, like a stranger, 
at a distance from his country. No stories about it, no 
exhortations, will avail as a substitute : we see our 
country, feel it, breathe it in, as we do nature.- Then 
history may be of use, and after a time, reflection, con- 
sciousness. But our first care ought to be for institu- 
tions, in which the spirit of our country lives, without 
being uttered in words, and takes possession of men's 
minds inyoluntarily. For a love derived from precepts 
is none.*** 

The representation in its theory, or in any worthy 
view of it, should be of all that is best and most in- 
structed, omitting, as far as the separation is possible, 
all that is ignorant and vicious. The representative 
embodiment is to be of man,, approaching, as near as 

* Passow, in note to Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 365. 
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his infirmity of thought and wiU pennits him to ap- 
proach, his pristine dignity, when,— 

In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure 
(Severe, hut in true filial freedom placed)^ 
Whence true authority. 

The design is to represent the qualities with which 
man is divinely gifted,— the noble heritage of his na- 
tore, — ^not their absence and negation. Such an assem- 
bly should present " the awful image of the virtue and 
wisdom of a whole people collected into a focus." The 
first introduction of representatives to constituents may- 
be viewed as the contact of two intelligences, — a higher 
and a lower. How is this contact to be obtained ? It 
must be by the higher descending to and looking down 
to the lower, or the lower searching for and raising its 
views to the higher. It is easier for the superior intel- 
ligence to make itself intelligible to the lower than for 
the lower to ascend to and appreciate the excellence of 
the higher order of mind. But as the latter is more 
difficult, so also is it an infinitely more wholesome 
and more beneficial exercise in human and social pro- 
gress. Consider the opposite tendencies of two con- 
ditions of things: — one in which the great mass of 
society remains the passive subject of any attacks 
which misdirected talent may level against it, helpless 
itself to move until some hand be held out, and at the 
mercy of accident, whether it be that of a true firiend 
or a concealed and insidious foe; prepared to be the 
imconscious victim of that perverted ability which is 
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always hovering over it, ready to seize upon and turn 
its follies into a wicked profit; — ^the other, in which 
the same society is awakened to the value of what is 
truly good, by being insensibly forced to a comparison 
between the great and the mean. In the table which 
exhibits the chief names that enlighten and adorn 
their times, they will see — 

^^Life rising still on life, in higher tone/^ 

Can there be a doubt in which condition there will 
be found that upward look, and that endeavour to 
appreciate excellence, which is a step towards excel- 
lence itself I It is the people who must search for and 
learn where knowledge and virtue are to be found. 
They do not come to them unsought : — the counterfeit 
only will be thrust into their hands, and in taking it they 
embrace *^the fidse Duessa," and must, in the end, 
endure the odious sight of her deformity. " Philosophy 
cannot raise the bulk of mankind to her level, therefore 
if she is to become popular she must descend to theirs. 
This she cannot do without a twofold grave injury. 
She will debase herself and will pufi* up her disciples."* 
The habit of scrutinizing with attention the conduct of 
public men, and of forming an estimate of their relative 
merits, on an examination of the lists which the gazettes 
iumish, will naturally dispose the minds of men towards 
political moderation, and render them tolerant of dif- 
ferences, which they now regard as impassable objec- 
tions. As our views widen, our sympathies increase 
and multiply ; all things become more precious, and in 

* Id. 297. 
M 2 
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all we find good. Merits will appear, where people 
had before seen only adversaries. It is party which 
begets party. When an elector addresses himself to 
the task of forming on his voting-paper a list sufficient 
to compose an entire representative assembly, he be- 
cx)mes a mediator, rather than a partisan. He becomes 
less narrow, and more catholic in his opinions and 
prepossessions. One whom he before looked upon as 
an opponent, though possibly a distinguished one, he 
now' comes to regard as a valuable auxiliary. In a 
late contest for the City there were few, if any, that 
voted against one of the former members, when asked 
whether in the present dearth of statesmen they really 
wished to exclude fix>m the House one of the small 
number deserving of the name, who did not answer 
that their wish was only to exclude him from the 
representation of London, and not from Parliament. 
Under the proposed system his name would have ap- 
peared on most of the voting-papers; and the pre- 
ference of others, if expressed, would have been shown 
only by the place which it occupied on the voting- 
papers. 

As the extensive capacity of expression, and the in- 
teresting nature of the act of voting, comes to be felt, 
increased attention will be directed to it. Instead of 
that indifference to political action which prevails so 
extensively that in large constituencies only about half 
of the electors now take any part in elections,* there is 
every reason to expect that much time would be given 
to the details necessary for the preparation of the 

* Edin. Rev. vol. xcv. p. 280. 
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voting-paper. This result ican scarcely bo doubted, 
when we consider the degree in which political sub- 
jects form, in this country, topics of thought and con- 
versation. The system attains the object to which 
li£. Gruizot points as so desirable, that of placing ^' Telec- 
teur dans une position telle que son jugement personndL, 
sa propre volenti, soient non seulement libres, mais pro- 
voqu^s k se produire tels qu'ils sont en effet."* The 
attraction presented to each elector by the power of 
giving effect in his vote to his especial and cherished 
opinions and feelings, will be invincible. Every con- 
sideration of duty will come to the aid of the same 
disposition. Every man will feel that he is personally 
responsible &r his own error, or his own neglect. His 
understanding must teach him how to act, and his 
conscience guide him to the performance. It is the 
sense of individual duty that preserves every household 
in order and harmony. Each member of the house- 
hold has his especial fiinction, and knows that he is 
responsible for the manner in which he performs, and 
for his neglect if he omits it. If this were not so, all 
united action would cease; there would be no dili- 
gence, and no subordination. We may imagine the 
case of a &,mily^ in which no servant has power 
to act without the concurrence of a majority of his 
fellow-servants, and where but a few of them can agree 
together us to what they ought to do. In such an 
establishment there is no certainty of the performance 
of any duty; for every one may cast the blame upon 
the others, and the household would be involved in 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 247. 
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inextricable confusion. The reasoning is the same of 
the multitude of fisimilies and persons who form the 
nation. As the individual restraints and sanctions be- 
come more feeble, certain breaches of duty and of jus- 
tice are made the subject of municipal law. But all 
blame, and all punishment for error or misconduct in 
the family or in the State, assume the existence of a 
power to do right. If a man be prevented by others 
from performing a duty, — if he be precluded from 
doing it by a force which he has not himself asidsted 
to create, and which he has no power to overcome,- 
he must, in justice, be absolved from the blame of 
leaving the duty unperformed. 

A system which first destroys individual freedom of 
action, and with it the higher inducements which con^ 
nect action with duty, necessarily introduces and tolerates 
baser motives. Men tempt and are tempted by each 
other. One covets and seeks a public frmction for 
selfish purposes, by venal means. The evil spreads. 
There ceases to be any belief in uprightness of pur- 
pose. The only confidence left is of that miserable 
kind which reh'es solely upon that being done which 
it is the interest of another to do. 

" Thus vice the standard reared ; her arrier-ban 
Corruption called, and loud she gave the word, 
Mind, mind yourselves I why should the vulgar nian, — 
The lacquey, be more virtuous than his lord? 
Enjoy this span of life I 'tis all the gods afford." 

The restraints imposed by penal laws are but a 
feeble and insufficient protection. The degradation 
spreads widely and becomes inveterate when the moral 
restraint is gone, and rich and poor, gi-eat and small, 
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lend themselves to the same iniquity. There is no 
Ithuriel upon whose touch the insidious temptation 
starts up discovered and surprised. There is no spear 
of celestial temper to lay bare these foul cabals. We 
have no hope but in removing the causes which have 
tainted political life, and thereby striving to re-establish 
on its seat that &ith in one another which we have 
overthrown and lost; to search through our land for 
men either worthy to lead, or to embody and represent 
all that is best and noblest amongst us, and having 
found such — ^for we need not doubt that such can be 
found; to give them our just reverence and implicit 
trust, — a reverence and trust which no man gives but 
by his own free consent,— which none can be forced 
to confer. 

A system which asserts for itself the power of pre- 
venting every evil influence by which one man, or set 
of men, can control the acts of others, is necessarily 
brought into comparison with the ballot, which is put 
forward as a remedy for such evils. The advocates 
of the ballot are entitled to be regarded as seeking, 
in the amendment of our representative institutions, 
only the more excellent way. They cannot be sup- 
posed to have an attachment to the ballot for its own 
sake, and they will only contend for its introduction 
so long as it shaU appear to them the most perfect 
scheme of electoral liberation. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that they will consider it their duty studi- 
ously to compare the advantages which can reason- 
ably be hoped for from the ballot, with those which are 
' presented in the system now laid before them. 

The difference and contrasts between this system, 
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which may be callled the system of individual inde- 
pendence, — and the proposed election by ballot, axe 
these : — 

The ballot proposes to give to every voter a perfect 
freedom to vote for any of the two or three candidates 
who may think proper to present themselves. The 
system of individual independence offers him a freedom 
of choice, not only of the two or three, but probably of 
two or three thousand candidates. 

It may possibly be said, that one is freedom of choice, 
the other extent of choice, which the ballot does no 
pretend to enlarge, and that therefore it is no defect in 
that system that it fails to do so. This may logically 
be an answer. It is, nevertheless, a proper subject of 
comparison between the two systems. 

The ballot proposes to extinguish bribery and put 
an end to intimidation, by depriving every person dis- 
posed to bribe or intimidate of the means of knowing 
how the elector has voted. The system of individual 
responsibiUty proposes to put an end to bribery and 
intimidation by taking away all the artificial and 
pecuniary value of the vote. 

The ballot cannot extinguish bribery. It is almost 
inevitable that in a country Uke England, so rich in 
rewards for political services, a system which places 
bribery out of the reach of detection, and gives it 
impunity, will extend the practice to an incalculable 
degree. Why should it not do so ? The organisation 
for controlling elections we see is at hand.* What is to 
prevent a candidate from stipulating that his payment 
shall depend on his success. He need not inquire who 

* Supra, pp. 99 et seq. 
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votes for him or who does not. It is sufficient that all 
the leaders know that their reward depends upon their 
skilful and resolute conduct in placing a certain candi- 
date at the head of the poll. It is not possible to con- 
ceive anything more desperate, or more unprincipled, 
than such a contest may become. The system of 
individual independence preserves a record of every 
vote, with the name of the elector by whom it is given, 
and it prevents any struggle, by depriving every elector 
both of the motive and power of conquering or over- 
ruling the will of another by the force of a majority. 

The ballot proposes to protect the conscience of the 
elector, when that conscience is call^ed into action by 
a predominant sense of the superior merit of any can- 
didate. In the larger constituencies only fifty-five per 
cent, of the voters, at the utmost, interfere at all, and 
have, therefore, any conscientious motive one way or 
the other.* The system of individual independence 
calls the conscience into action in the case of every 
elector, by making him feel that he has a personal 
interest and power, which he cannot misuse or neglect, 
without knowing that he has failed in his duty. 

* Mr. Kinglake lately, at Bridgwater, mentioned the benefit that 
accrued to a voter who had lost his employment by his vote, and 
had procured, through his aid, a better situation at Woolwich. 
It suggests the value ot investigating all such cases, and of pro- 
curing, by agency easily found, ample indemnity to every one who 
may be in danger of suffering from such a cause. Not only would 
the voter have the sympathy of all persons of his own opinion, but 
all would be anxious to receive him for their own sakes, — every 
landlord and every master knowing the inestimable value of a 
conscientious tenant or workman. It would at once be individual 
profit, economical advantage, and political amelioration, without 
the degradation of the ballot. 
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The ballot proposes to secure the uncontrolled 
exercise of the volition of the elector, by protecting him 
from the influence of his fears. The system of indivi- 
dual independence encourages him to act by giving his 
sympathies and opinions, and through them his volition, 
scope and operation as extensive as the moral and 
intellectual condition of his age shall afford, and thus 
calls every high and generous motive into exercise. 

The ballot proposes, by enabling the voter to conceal 
his vote, to exclude the operation of that extraneous and 
improper control over him, which is the symptom of a 
vicious state of political morality. The system of indi- 
vidual independence addresses itself to the disease 
itself, as the most certain and effectual method of re- 
moving the symptom ; it puts an end to the temptation 
of exercising an improper control over the conscience of 
any, by appealing to and giving freedom of action to the 
consciences of all. 

The ballot, moreover, proposes to prevent not only 
direct and open intimidation, but that tacit dis- 
couragement of the free action of electors, which 
is the result of partiality in dealing, — of the giving, or 
withdrawal, of custom, — or of the extension, or pri- 
vation of other advantages, according as the opinions 
of the electors are, or are not, in accordance with those 
of the persons who have such advantages to bestow 
or to withhold. Upon this point the pretensions of 
the ballot must be more closely examined. 

The argument in favour of the concealment of the 
political action of every individual — whatever that 
action may be — in order that his temporal interests 
may not be affected, shoiJd be stated in all its force, 
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that it may be fairly considered. It is undeniable^ that, 
throughout our political system, the manifestation of 
public opinion, in cpimty, city, and borough meetings, 
and in open gatherings of people on all occasions, is 
looked upon as one of the features of the free political 
life existing amongst us. A mistaken importance may 
be attributed to these manifestations, but they have, 
no doubt, for more than a century, constituted a method 
of mutual and national consultation and encourage- 
ment in the pursuit of public ends. The advocates 
of the ballot would, probably, say that they do not 
object to public meetings, for a man who wished to 
conceal his political opinions would not be obliged to 
attend them ; and if he did attend them, he would 
be perfectly at liberty to applaud any opinion, however 
he may dislike it, and afterwards to compensate himself 
by voting the contrary way. The ballot, therefore, 
they would say, has nothing in it antagonistic to public 
meetings. We demand, say they, that the temporal 
interests of every man shall be protected from injury 
resulting from his opinions. No man has anything 
to do with the religion, the politics, or the morality of 
another. No man has a right, authoritatively, to deter- 
mine what the religion, the politics, or the morals of 
another shall be; and what he cannot authoritatively 
determine, we demand that he shall be prevented, as 
far as possible, from influencing. All these things 
every man has a right to choose for himself. We 
demand for every man that none of his temporal ad- 
vantages, of any kind, shall be restricted, or diminished, 
owing to prejudices which others may have against 
his religion, his politics, or his morals. A man may 
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have prejudices in favour of Christiaiiity, or of some 
special confession, — An favour of peace, of a general 
system of national education, or of free trade, — or in 
favour of a strict code of morals, and he may incul- 
cate such doctrines, by his mouth or his pen; but he 
has no right to consider any of such things in the choice 
of his friends, his tradesmen, his tenants, or his servants. 
For none of these opinions is one man answerable to 
another, — and he usurps a right which does not belong 
to him who, beyond argument, attempts to exercise any 
influence or control on such points. 

The reply to this may be, — ^that although it is true 
every man is accountable only to a higher judge for his 
religion, his politics, and (except in so far as municipal 
law interferes) his morals, — although all these things 
are matters for his private judgment, and that judgment 
is free, — ^yet it does not follow that all religions, politics, 
and morals are equally right. Every man is entitled to 
be his own physician, but he has no intuition of the 
medicines which he should use or avoid. He is entitled 
to exercise his judgment, but there is certainly a right 
and a wrong judgment. One drug may be healing and 
another hurtful. So in religion ; he is* not responsible 
to man for his choice, but the choice is not therefore 
indifferent. There is a true, and there are false reli- 
^ons, and the consequences of error may be tremen- 
dous. In politics, one way may lead to general tranquil- 
lity and the, public good ; another way may lead to 
public misery or suffering, to anarchy or to tjnranny. 
In morals, there is a good and an evil code. It may be 
true that no man is gifted with the power of pro- 
nouncing which is right and which is wrong ; but it fa 
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of paramount importance that every man should make up 
his mind on all these subjects to the best of his understand- 
ing, and, having done so, that he should act upon his 
conclusion in all earnestness and sincerity. If this be so, 
we do not know how to act on your principle of avoid- 
ing or excluding the exercise of all influence. We be- 
lieve this christian confession to be a divine truth, which 
offers temporal and eternal happiness to man, and we 
propagate it with all our power ; we believe that these 
rules of national conduct will promote the well being of 
the people and of mankind, and we promote their ascen- 
dancy to the utmost of our means ; we believe that a 
rigid self-denial, and the restraint of passions and de- 
sires, are the basis of morals, and we encourage them as 
far as we are able. If we did not thus labour for what 
we conceive to be the good of our fellow creatures, we 
should, as it appears to us, fail in our duty, and convert 
life into a cold converse of intellect, without affection or 
sympathy. We should become mere dialecticians and 
not men. We are, by the operation of these motives, 
led to form our friendships and our society for the most 
part amongst those with whom we have opinions, and 
feelings, and sympathies, in common. It is against this 
tendency, say the advocates of the ballot, that we are 
resolved to struggle. We will deprive you of the 
means of displaying such partialities, by concealing from 
you, as far as we can, the opinions of your neighbours. 
We cannot, indeed, conceal their religion, if they pro- 
fess any, for they cannot go to their churches or chapels 
in a mask. We cannot, perhaps, altogether conceal 
every departure from what you deem morality, for few 
of the actions of life can be done under a mask, — ^but as 
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to politics, at least we can defy your penetration ; tlie 
baUot will prevent you from knowing how any man may 
vote. He shall be allowed to vote under a mask. Be 
it so, is the answer. We shall still be able to discover 
the political opinions of those around us, and from those 
opinions we shall infer their votes. This will be impos- 
sible, is the reply, for we enable every man to wear the 
guiS of agreig with you, notwitStanding his vote 
may be given in support of opposite principles. You 
wiU not know by whom the votes were given which 
belie the previous assurances that you received. You 
may suspect your friends of abusing your confidence, 
and fkkifying their professions. The man who dines at 
your table, and most eagerly expresses his concurrence 
in your sentiments, may be one whose act contradicts 
his language. When we have established the ballot, 
you will cease to believe the political declarations of any 
of your neighbours, and, in the general distrust of every- 
body, political friendship will be at an end. No man 
will value or regard a political promise. It will cease 
to be asked for. All attention, all efforts, and all reward 
will be directed to the result of the ballot. 

In the representative system, M. Guizot observes : — 
^^ n est vrai, et par le fait necessaire de la liberte, la 
verite et Ferreur, les volontes perverses et les volontSs 
legitimes, en un mot, le bien et le mal qui co-existent et 
se combattent dans la societe comme dans I'individu, 
pourront egalement se produire ; c'est la condition de ce 
monde; c'est le fait mSme de la liberte. Mais k 
cela deux garanties ; Tune se trouve dans la publicite 
de la lutte; c'est pour le bien le meilleure chance de 
succfes ; car ce ne sont pas les homines qui ont invente 
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I'analogie du bien avec la lumiire, du mal avec lea 
ten&bres ; cette idee commune k toutes les religions du 
monde, est le symbole de la premiire des verites."* 

The peace and security and strength of social and of 
individual life depend upon our trust and our trust- 
worthiness. Everything that tends to sap the confi- 
dence of man in his fellows, is like an insidious poison 
in the system, — a worm at the root of every good 
thought and action. Faith is not a mere theological 
virtue. It is not a mere metaphysical term. It is 
enforced as emphatically, though not with the same 
authority, by the economist,! as by the divine. With- 
out it there can be none but selfish desires, — nothing 
but low expectations. It is the golden cord that binds 
will to duty. Shakespeare has painted in living colours 
the growth of dark suspicions, which first torture and 
then madden the wretched husband, who distrusts his 
wife's fidelity. Fenelon has shown us the dismal pic- 
ture of a tyrannical and avaricious prince, isolated in 
his palace, his only hope of safety in the bolts and 
bars that secure his chamber, fearing everything, and 
having everything to fear, the curse of his subjects and 
of himself, who had lost all trust in his servants and 
his ministers. A novelist of our day has delineated in 
a Christmas tale the miserable condition of one without 
belief in goodness or truth or natural affection, with a 
heart which covetousness had hardened, rejecting alike 
the offices of kindness and the claims of charity, — a 
voluntary outcast from his species. These exhibit to 

♦ Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. ii. p. 151. 

t Mill, Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. pp. 134, 135, 
136 ; vol. ii. p. 449. 
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OS life as in a mirror^ and show that to faith is assigned^ 
in the moral world, something like that mighty office 
and power which are, in the physical world, fiilfiUed by 
the law of gravitation. It is faith alone that can hold 
the thoughts, the passions, and the actions of man in 
their due relation and concord with himself, his fellows, 
and the objects of his existence. "The foundation of 
domestic happiness is faith in the virtue of woman. 
The foundation of political happiness is faith in the 
integrity of man. The foundation of all happiness, 
temporal and eternal, is faith in the goodness, the 
righteousness, the mercy, and the love of God."* 

In the action of voting, instead of destroying the 
remnant of belief in the fidelity of man to man, the 
true reformation would be to restore our faith in poli- 
tical honesty, by extinguishing, as far as human means 
can efiect it, all temptations to selfishness, hypocrisy, 
and untruth. In that action, the only rule is that 
prescribed by the apostle for the government of the 
conscience, " let every man be fiilly persuaded in 
his own mind." The full persuasion the elector must 
entertain that his country has not, like a cruel and 
careless step-mother, left him surrounded with diffi- 
culties and obstacles in the performance of his duty; 
but has, with the maternal solicitude of a loving parent, 
carefully provided for him every means which she could 
devise for assisting him to perform that duty: and he 
must have this ftirther persuasion, that, recognising the 
maternal care and solicitude of his country, he has, on 
his part, in the same loving spirit, returned her kindness 
and her attention by performing the duty to the best of 
* Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 318. 
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his power, — ^in selecting those whom he believes will 
best and most honestly serve her. 

In insisting upon the absolute necessity of disen- 
tangling individuals from the artificial bands which our 
political system has cast about them, the question of 
what has been called the " independence of indivi- 
duality" should be viewed on every side. Many 
thoughtftJ minds regarded with great dread the de- 
struction of a system sanctioned by long tradition, 
whereby the choice of representatives was left to the 
dictation of a few, and the establishment of a method 
of election which allowed every man to be his own 
master and guide. They foresaw the evils which have 
since been felt. One of the most profound thinkers of 
late times, reasoning on such a change, thus puts the 
argument : — " It is in no way necessary, for the sake of 
becoming free, to pull down the whole edifice of society, 
with all its time-hallowed majestic sanctities, and to 
scatter its stones about in singleness and independence 
on the ground. Yet assuredly it would not be more 
absurd to call such a multitude of scattered independent 
stones a house, than to suppose that a million, or twenty 
millions, of independent human beings, each stickling 
for his independence, and caiTying out this principle 
through the ramifications of civil and domestic life, can 
coalesce into a nation or a state. There is need of 
mortar — ^there is need of a builder — ^yes, of a master 
builder : there is need of dependence, coherence, subor- 
dination of the parts to the whole, and to each other."* 

Doubtless there must be the working plan, — there 

♦ Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 267. 

N 
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must be cohesion of material^ — ^bnt wliat is the tme 
cement^ and where is the master builder? It had been 
proved too sadly to mankind that their rolers had no 
divine inspiration to guide them in their office, and that 
they worked with the untempered mortar of the follies, 
— ^the passions, and the vices of the people. Three 
thousand probationary years passed over the world, — 
the times of history or historic fable,- 

Thebes and Pelops' line, 
And the tale of Troy divine. 

The long ages of trial for the heroes and mighty princes 
who led and governed men, — all were found wanting. 
The pagan world bowed to the truth as spoken by 
Olympian Jove, that the highest court of justice, — 
the court of the last appeal, — ^was not an external 
authority, but resided in the conscience. The evan- 
gelical prophet opened his mission, when he announced 
the fulness of time, by the precept, "Cease ye from 
man." All record, sacred and profane, — all revelation, 
lead to the recognition that there is but one power able 
to arrest evil, and bind mankind together. By that 
divine energy and word, a people of strangers, scattered 
over untravelled regions of the east, became entitled 
to the apostolic epithet and name of living stones of a 
spiritual house, acceptable to Him, the only Builder 
and Maker. No mortar for such a work, — ^no impe- 
rishable cement for the edifice of the state, or any 
other institution of man, is to be found that does not 
dwell in the individual conscience. All goodness, all 
religion is personal, or it is nothing. "The aim of 
Christianity is not to stifle the. germs of individual 
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character, and to bring down all mankind to a dead 
level. It, on the contrary, fosters and developes the 
central principle of individuality in every man, and 
frees it from the crushing burthen with which the lusts 
of the flesh and the vanities of life overlay it."* 

A discourse which insists on the sacred nature of the 
act of voting may be fitly concluded by a suggestion on 
the manner of celebrating its performance. The ancient 
customs of the kingdom connect religion with its most 
important events and transitions. The coronation is 
accompanied by a humble recognition of the sovereignty 
of God over all, and a prayer that^He would grant 
imto the earthly sovereign the spirit of wisdom and 
government, — to restore the things gone to decay, 
maintain the things that are restored, reform what is 
amiss, and confirm what is in good order, — to be 
merciful and not too remiss, — to execute justice and 
forget not mercy, — ^judge with righteousness, reprove 
with equity, and accept no man's person, — abase the 
proud and lift up the lowly, — ^punish the wicked and 
protect and nourish the just ; — and it ends with a 
benediction that supplicates for the sovereign a faithful 
senate, wise and upright counsellors and magistrates, 
a loyal nobility, and a dutiftd gentry ; a pious, learned, 
and useftd clergy; an honest commonalty, — and the 
universal love and reverence. These supplications are 
echoed, it may be at other times and in other forms 
of expression, by every Christian minister and congre- 
gation. The service should have a suitable parallel on 
the day of the election of the representative assembly^ 

♦ Id. p. 24. 
n2 
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which should be set apart throughout the kingdom 
for the business of the election alone. A special 
service might be appointed by the Church, — and 
all other persuasions invited, according to their several 
manners, to solemnise the public act, and seek for it 
the divine blessing. In so doing, we "act on the 
only received and uniformly continued sense of man- 
kind. That sense not only, like a wise architect, hath 
built up the august fabric of states, but like a provident 
proprietor, to preserve the structure from profanation 
and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged from all the impu- 
rities of fraud, and violence, and injustice, and tyranny, 
hath solemnly and for ever consecrated the common- 
wealth, and all that officiate in it. This consecration is 
made, that all who administer in the government of 
men, in which they stand in the person of God himself 
should have high and worthy notions of their frmction 
and destination ; that their hope should be foil of im- 
mortality ; that they should not look to the paltry pelf 
of the moment, nor to the temporary and transient 
praise of the vulgar, but to a solid permanent existence, 
in the permanent part of their nature, and to a perma- 
nent fame and glory, in the example they leave as a 

rich inheritance to the world." " Every sort of 

moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institu- 
tion, aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the 
human understanding and aflPections to the divine, are 
not more than necessary in order to build up that won- 
derfol structure, man, whose prerogative it is to be, in a 
great degree, a creature of his own making, and who, 
when made as he ought to be made, is destined to hold 
no trivial place in the creation. But whenever man is 
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put over men, as the better nature ought ever to preside, 
in that case more particularly he should, as nearly as 
possible, be approximated to his perfection." * 

The proposal for such a consecration of the national 
work cannot be strange in the ears of the people, for it 
is in accordance with the spirit of their common prayer 
for the High Court of which the representatives are a 
part, — that all things may be so ordered and settled by 
their endeavours upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peax^e and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established among us for all generations. 

* Reflections, &c., p. 137. 
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appropriation of such excess — Proposed law directing the transmis- 
sion of the remaining voting papers to the registrar — Case of one 
candidate for several constituencies — Proposed law regulating ike 
duties of the returning officer in such cases — Form of certificate 
and letter of transmission of the unappropriated voting papers 
— Supposed Aberdeen case — Supposed Ashburton case — Pro- 
posed law for the deferred return of members on the registrars^ 
certificates, 

THE duties on the returning oflScer, so far as they 
are aflPected by the proposed law, will be, — upon a 
dissolution of Parliament, to receive daily from the 
registrar of electors, the * " Gazette," containing the 
names of candidates [if better measures for the per- 
formance of this duty be not provided *], and to direct 

* See Clauses Vin. and IX., pp. 114, 115, and see Form of 
the Gazetted List, p. 116. Since these clauses were printed, an 
extremely valuable pamphlet has been published — (Defects in the 
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their distribntion at such places as shall be most acces- 
sible to the electors. 

To receive through the agency of the polling-clerks, 
whom he will appoint, the voting papers. 

To make the proper return to the writ, of the due 
election of the candidate or candidates for the consti- 
tuency for which he officiates. 

The day of election throughout the kingdom should 
be the same. The convenience of persons having votes 
in counties, and also in a borough, or other constituency, 
may be provided for in a manner hereaflber suggested. 

XV. The same day shall, at every general election, be ap- 
pointed for the poll, throughout the kingdom, and shall be 
specified in the writ, but such day shall not be less than 
days, nor more than days after the date of the said writ 

(which writ shall be framed and expressed in such manner 
and form as is necessary for carrying this Act into effect), and 
the respective sheriffs and returning officisrs shall, on receipt 
of the writ and the precept, respectively, forthwith make 
proclamation, and give notice of the day of such poll, and of 
the respective polling places at which the same will be taken, 
within the limits of their respective counties, boroughs, or 
districts, and for their respective constituencies. 

The votes should be taken at polling places opened 
in every parish, or (where the parishes are but thinly 

existing Law for the Registration of Voters, by W. Albert James. 
London: W. Adams & Co., 9, Parliament-street) — which points 
out the absolute necessity of a systematic registration, with ma- 
chinery for securing its continual adaptation to the changes in the 
electoral body. The establishment of registrars in the three 
capitals, communicating with and superintending local function- 
aries, would be an important aid in an improved system. K this 
machinery existed, the lists might be forwarded directly to every 
local officer, without the intervention of the returning officer. 
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inhabited)^ at least one in every two parishes. If the 
parish be very large and populous, several places in the 
same parish might be appointed. If it were populous, 
but not of any wide extent, a larger staff of clerks at 
one place might be suiBcient. 

It is plain that a system of registration, having any 
pretensions to be adapted to its true purposes, &cilitat- 
ing the business of the election, distinguishing between 
those whose qualifications have ceased and those which 
continue, — between the living and the dead, — ^must be a 
registration effected by different means, having for its 
basis the residence of the voter, and not the place of 
qualification only.* It is in no way necessary that 
expense should be incurred in the erection of poUing- 
booths. There are few parishes in the kingdom which 
do not contain some building applicable to a public 
use, as, for example, a school-room, which, without in- 
convenience, could be used for one day. If, in a few 
remote places, such a room or building could not be 
found, there would be no difficulty in hiring some room 
in a public or even a private house for the short period 
during which it would be required. 

In the cases of parish school -rooms, or National or 
British schools, a small payment of a guinea or two, for 
the hire of the room for a day, would often be thank- 
fully added to tlie subscriptions by which the institution 
is sustained. In order to obviate all doubts which 
trustees and others may entertain as to their powers for 
so harmless an enlargement of the purposes of the edi- 

* See Mr. Jameses pamphlet in the '* Defects on the Existing 
Law of Registration, &c.,'' pp. 42, 43, 44. 
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fice, a compulsory power might very properly be given 
to the returning officer to use the building for a single 
day. It may be thus expressed : — 

XVI. The returning officer for every electoral district is 
empowered, at a general election, to take and use as a polling 
place to be occupied for that purpose during the day of elec- 
tion, but no longer, upon giving seven days' notice of his 
intention to that effect, — ^any room or rooms of competent 
space in any school-house, or other building supported 
wholly or in part by any public or parochial funds, or by 
any perpetual endowment, or which has been built or is 
supported wholly or in part by any grant under the control 
of the Committee of Council for Education, and he shall pay 
a reasonable sum for the hire of such room or place, together 
with the full cost of repairing any injury or damage which 
may be occasioned to the premises or the furniture thereof 
by the said use, such hire and damages, in the event of the 
returning officer and the managers or trustees or owners of 
the said premises differing about the same, to be settled by 
two justices of the peace, one to be chosen by the returning 
officer, and the other by the said trustees, managers, or 
owners. 

The schoolmasters of the National and British schools 
who would be liberated for the day from their duties, 
would form a class in which very intelligent clerks 
would be found to assist in the reception of the votes : 
they are not often so well paid as to make the remu- 
neration for their extra services on that day unacceptable. 
The pupil teachers would in many cases also be com- 
petent and useful assistants ; nor would attention to 
duties of this nature be in any case undeserving of re- 
gard as an element of education. Every vote, it will 
be remembered, is expressed on a document, which 
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remains as a record^ and there is very little room for 
error on the part of the clerk, and none which is not 
easy of correction. The overseers and churchwardens 
of the parish, or some of them, may be required to be 
constantly present daring the day, and the other inha- 
bitants invited to attend,— the whole proceeding, being 
public. In small parishes one clerk would be sufficient; 
when the parish or district is more populous, two, or 
three, and at the most four clerks, would be required, 
except in the few cases of a very large population with 
but one polling-place. 

The process of receiving the voting papers of a popu- 
lous district, or a county, at a polling room where four 
clerks are employed, would be this : — 

The voter will present himself, with his voting paper, 
to one clerk, whose duty it will be to examine it, for the 
purpose of seeing that the niunbers and names are all 
distinctly written or printed, and to point out to the 
voter any part which requires to be corrected or made 
intelligible. He will also see that the voting papers, for 
readiness in sorting, are, as far as possible, on paper of 
the same size, which will be provided for the purpose, 
and that the paper is written or printed on one side only, 
the elector being at the same time at liberty to use either 
one sheet of paper only, or to make the document, if he 
pleases, voluminous enough to contain all the names in 
the gazetted list. If the voting paper consists of several 
sheets, the same clerk will see that they are carefully 
connected together, and that every sheet bears the name 
of the voter and the other particulars which identify 
him. 

If the voting paper be in any respect materially in- 
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formal or inaccurately or unintelligibly framed, the first 
clerk will refer the elector to a second clerk, whose ex- 
clusive business it may be to assist the elector to amend 
Ik. d»»m<»>t, or giT, H„ «>y nece»«7 m«r«ctl.n for 
^ ynr^. t£ 111 .voM «>,1Z«»»^ lo» of 
the time of other voters, who — as will gradually become 
the habit, — ^have careftdly and accurately prepared their 
voting paper before coming to the poll. There is as 
much reason to suppose that this previous attention will 
become habitual, as there is to expect that people will 
generally write and seal their letters with care before 
they put them in the post-oflSce. 

When the voting paper shall be properly prepared, 
the elector will hand it to the third or recording clerk, 
who will receive it, and mark on his copy of the register 
of electors opposite the name of the voter, a number 
showing the numerical order in which the vote has been 
recorded, and he will indorse the same number on the 
voting paper. This number will be material for pur- 
poses which are hereafter explained. 

The fourth clerk will receive the voting papers from 
the recording clerk, and enter them in a tabular form? 
which will enable him to cast up the result of the poll- 
ing as it proceeds, and ascertain almost instantaneously 
the number of votes polled for any candidate. The 
clerk will have nothing to do with any other than the 
first name on every voting paper, — and as the voting 
papers come to his hands he would enter them by their 
indorsed numbers in his tabular book, to be composed 
of a series of columns ruled vertically, one of which is 
appropriated to every candidate named in the voting 
papers or any of such papers, — ^taking no notice of any 
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name bat that which stands first on the voting paper. 
The form may be thus : — 

Tabular Book filled up at the Polling Places^ as the 

Votes are taken. 

Borough of 
Polling Place 



A. 



1859. 



Clerk. 



. Pitt. 


• 


• 
2 

o 

^ 1 


1 


Mothuen. 


• 

g 

1 


^ ; 


• 

l-H 


^ 


fi 


6 


• 


1 


2 


1 
4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3 


9 


33 


15 




12 


28 


10 




16 




13 




11 




17 




. 14 




20 




18 




! 27 




21 
22 




19 
26 




1 

1 

1 




23 
24 
25 

29 




32 


1 

1 


t 

1 




30 








1 

1 




31 








6 


3 


13 


1 

; 2 


8 


1 



The names at the head of the several colunms in the 
above table represent those of supposed candidates, the 
numbers underneath the several names are the numbers 
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of the voting papers, indorsed upon them as they are 
received by the recording clerk ; every number is then 
entered in the column under the name of the candidate 
which is placed first on every voting paper. By adding 
up the number of votes given for each candidate, as is 
done at the foot of every column in the above table, — 
the state of the poll at that particular polling place 
would be known at any moment. A certain number of 
lines may be ruled horizontally across the tabular book, 
on which lines the numbers may be written, and on 
filling each column the number of votes shewn in it 
would be indicated without the labour of counting, and 
another column would be immediately opened with the 
same name. The computation of the entire result, 
when the register and voting papers are brought to the 
place of election, at which the returning officer or his 
assessor resides, would be purely mechanical, and the 
work of a few minutes. 

It may appear that it is entering into an unnecessary 
degree of detail, to undertake the explanation of these 
minor arrangements of the business of the election ; 
but, in truth, a closer consideration will shew that there 
is no step which it is not important to make clear. 
Upon the establishment of a rational system of represen- 
tation, vast interests are depending. It is not possible to 
conceive any subject affecting the temporal welfare of 
mankind of greater importance, — even if its influence 
wholly ended in time. The almost universal disposi- 
tion is to turn aside from such considerations, with the 
despairing cry that it is impossible to make the repre- 
sentation pure and faithful; and this despondence has 
carried away the minds of many persons to the ballot, — 
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in the desperate hope, that, by pntting oat that light 
which men have abased, virtue may be foand in mist 
and darkness. 

Would you then learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 

That in the weak man^s way like lions stand, 
His soul appal, and damp his rising fire ? 

— ^In aid of every patriotic resolution which may be 
awakened in those whose voices are heard above the 
crowd, and who have power to lead the popular mind, it 
should be shewn, as plainly as language can shew, that 
there .is no difficulty in establishing a better state of 
things. In what is proposed there is much less com- 
plexity than is daily encountered and overcome by the 
purest mechanical arrangements in the clearing- house 
of the London bankers, or in the General Post-office. 
In conveying to the mind, in the shape of a written 
narrative, the process of operation, every sort of ma- 
chinery has an appearance of complexity. This would 
be immediately felt by any one who should endeavoor, 
in words, to explain to another, who had not seen it, the 
operation of Jacquart's loom, or of the steam engine. 
An attempt is however made to bring the proceedings of 
an election of representatives, — such as it ought to be 
amongst an intelligent and free people in a civilised age, 
as vividly as possible before the eyes of every reader. 

We have reached the stage of the proceeding at which 
the voting papers, — some containing many and some 
few names, or a single name,* have been taken at the 
polling places. These, with the tabular books of the 
polling clerks,t are collected at the town or county hall, 

* Page 149. f Page 188. 
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or other central place, where the returning officer pre- 
sides. 1£ there should be several polling places, they 
must be severally distinguished by a name or mark, — ^it 
may be by lettters, A, B, &c., or it may be by the istreet 
or situation, but so that, in sorting the voting papers, 
those received at the several polling places be always 
taken in the same consecutive order. In large constitu- 
encies, where the town hall or other chief point of con- 
centration is ready of access firom all the polling places, 
it would be desirable that the votes and tabular books 
should be collected several times during the day, that 
the process of sorting may be going on contemporane- 
ously with the other business of the election. In such 
constituencies, it will soon be £:>und that favourite can- 
didates have votes exceeding in number their required 
quota, and which votes will therefore become available 
for the next candidate (if any) named in the voting 
papers. 

It is seen that the voting papers will probably con- 
tain the names of many persons on the gazetted lists, 
who are not candidates for the particular constituency 
to which the duties of the returning officer exclusively 
refer. With such candidates he has nothing to do, and 
where any of such names occur first on the voting 
paper, the business of the returning officer will be to 
forward them to the registrar. The returning officer is 
to confine his attention (except as to such transmission) 
to the voting papers in which the name of a candidate, 
or of the several candidates, for his particular constitu- 
ency stand at the head (who may be named the home 
candidate), — ^that is, are named successively, one or two, 
or any successive number, according to the voters' 
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peculiar predilection, down to the point at which he 
introduces the name of one on the list who is not a 
candidate for his special constituency (and whom for 
distinction we may call a foreign candidate). As soon 
as another name intervenes, a further combination is 
introduced, which brings the appropriatiom within the 
department of the registrar. 

Suppose the case of several thousand voters, and one 
or two candidates for the constituency, having each 
more than the quota required. The returning officer 
ascertains, first, who have the majorities, counting only 
the voting papers in which the candidate has the 
first votes, — he then separates the 1840, or 2000, or 
whatever the quota may be, first polled for the candidate 
who has the majority, and causes his name to be caur 
celled in the other papers. After that cancellation, the 
second name on those papers becomes the first, and then 
the voting papers making up the quota for the second 
candidate are taken, and his name cancelled on the 
remaining papers, bringing a third name forward to the 
first place, and so on, until the name of a foreign candi- 
date occurs, and until the quota can no longer be made 
up ; and the returning officer then forwards the remain- 
ing voting papers to the registrar. 

These duties may be described by rules* or laws, as 
follows : — 

XVn. Tlie returning officer of every constituency shall, 
at the close of the poll, and as soon as is practicable after 

* These clauses would with more propriety form rules of the 
same law, but they have been made distinct clauses for the greater 
convenience of reference. 
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the votmg papers have been collected, ascertain and certify 
to the registrar the aggregate number of votes which has 
been polled by the constituency of which he is such returning 
officer,* and he shall then ascertain and declare the number 
of voters which has been polled in the same constituency 
for the several candidates respectively, counting for such 
purpose only the votes for the candidates whose names are 
placed at the head of or first on the respective voting papers ; 
and when the returning oflficer shall have received from the 
registrars their declaration of the quota of voters at such 
general election as aforesaid, f if one or more candidate or 
candidates shall have so polled in such constituency the 
quota or quotas of votes, then the said returning officer shall 
(after setting apart the said quota or quotas as hereinafter 
directed) forthwith return the candidate or candidates for 
whom the majorities or greater numbers of voters of the 
said constituency shall have polled (he or they having such 
quota or quotas as aforesaid) as the member or members to 
serve in Parliament for such constituency. 

XV III. The candidate, whose name is placed first in the 
voting papers of the constituency for which he is a candi- 
date, shall be the candidate for whom the votes in such 
voting papers respectively shall be taken ; and if the quota 
of such candidate shall not be made up by such votes, then 
the votes in the voting papers of the same constituency in 
which he shall be placed second, and then third, and so on 
successively, shall be taken for him in case all the names 
standing higher in any such voting paper shall have been 
cancelled as hereinafter directed. 

The next law prescribes the order in which every 
voting paper is to be appropriated. 

XIX. When it shall be found by the returning officer (or 
the registrars as the case may be) that the votes polled for 
any candidate,-— counting only the voting-papers in which 

* Clause I. p. 29. t Clause HI. p. 30. 

O* 
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such candidate is placed first, excluding all cancelled 
names, — shall exceed in number the quota required, the 
number of the said quota and no more (except as other- 
wise hereinafter provided) shall be appropriated to such 
candidate, and such quota shall be made up by taking— ^rs^ 
the voting papers that contain the uncancelled name of no 
other candidate ; and next^ the voting papers that contain 
the uncancelled names of one, two, or other number of can- 
didates, successively, taking always the voting papers re- 
spectively containing a smaller, before those containing a 
larger number of such uncancelled names ; and when it shall 
appear that two or more of such voting papers contain an 
equal number of uncancelled names of candidates, then the 
quota shall be made up of the votes polled for the said can- 
didate, beginning at the last so polled which are otherwise 
equal as aforesaid, and so on to the earlier of such votes in 
the order of their reception as indorsed on the said voting 
papers ;* and for the purpose of recording the said order, and 
of ascertaining which shall be taken to form the quota in 
case there shaU be more than one polling place, the polling 
places shall be distinguished by consecutive letters or marks ; 
and the votes appearing by such indorsement to have been 
last received at every polling place consecutively, according 
to the said distinguishing numbers or marks, shall be first 
taken pari passu ; but so much of the foregoing rule of appropri' 
ation as directs that the voting papers containing the smaller shall 
be taken before tfvose containing the larger number ofnam>es^ shaU 
be subject always to the provisions regarding locality and a8S<h 
ciation contained in Clause XXIV. of this Act; and as soon as 
the quota of votes to be attributed to any candidate shall 
be thus ascertained, the voting papers making up the said 
quota shall be set apart, and sealed up by the returning 
officer (or by the registrar, as the case ^ay be) ; and there- 
upon the name of the said candidate shall be cancelled on all 
the remaining voting papers, by being stamped across the 
same by a stamp of a form to be settled and provided by the 

* See p. 187. 
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registrars, and furnished by them to the returning officer for 
such use. 

The duties of the returning ofScer in the appropria- 
tion of the voting papers, are now at an end, and he has 
only to transmit the remainder to the registrar. 

XX. The returning officers, after setting apart, and seal- 
%g up the number of voting papers which make up the 
quota, or respective quotas^ of the candidate or candidates 
(if any) so returned as aforesaid, shall retain the same 
in their respective possessions, until the same shall be 
required by the registrar, as hereinafter mentioned ; and they 
shall, as soon as possible after the close of the said poll 
transmit the remainder of the said voting papers ; and if no 
candidate has obtained the said quota and been returned as 
aforesaid, then they shall transmit the whole of the said 
voting papers to the registrars respectively, by the hands of 
one of the sworn poll-clerks, or some other competent mes- 
senger, accompanied by a certificate of the names of the 
candidates for whom such votes are given (counting the can- 
didates first named in the said voting papers only), the 
number given to every candidate respectively, and the total 
number of voting papers so transmitted. 

It is necessary to provide also for another contingency. 
The increase of constituencies by the admission of a large 
number of towns and parishes, or divisions of towns and 
parishes^ and possibly divisions of counties, and many 
corporations, to the right of making a separate return, 
and therefore of forming a separate constituency, will 
probably create more constituencies than there are, or 
can be members. All, or many of the contributory 
boroughs, for example, instead of having one member 
to four or five towns, may apply for an order enabling 

o 2 
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them to act severally ; and the candidate for Ayr may, 
in such a case, be a candidate also for Cambeltown and 
Irvine. This may occur in many places. The candi- 
date may offer himself to two or three distinct constitu- 
encies. Suppose, again, that Trinity College, or Lin- 
coln's-inn, had power to make a separate return of a 
member, — the candidate for Trinity College, of which 
he may be a distinguished member, might be also a can- 
didate for the county in which he resided, or the town 
adjacent to his estate ; and the candidate for the Society 
of LincolnVinn might be a candidate also for the metro- 
politan parish in which he resides, — as, for example, St. 
George, Bloomsbury, or a district of Mary-le-bone. In 
all cases in which one person might happen to be a can- 
didate for more than one constituency, — ^it would only be 
the returning officer for the first constituency, which he 
specifies in his notice to the registrar,* and which is stated 
in the Gazette,t who could, immediately after the dose 
of the poll, return him. If this were otherwise there 
might be a conflict in the action of two constituencies. 
If his quota be made up in the first constituency, he 
cannot be returned in the secondj until after his votes in 
that constituency shall have been forwarded to the regis- 
trar, and the result certified. If his quota be not made up 
on the first constituency, his votes will of course be also 
transmitted by that returning officer to the registrar. 

XXI. Where one person is a candidate for the represen- 
tation of more than one constituency, all the voting papers on 

* P. 113. t P. 116. 

X He may titularly represent the second or other constituen- 
cies. See the chapter on the " Nomenclature of Members.^* 
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which he is placed No. 1, which are polled in the constituen- 
cies other than the first for which he is described in the 
gazetted list as a candidate, shall be forwarded by the return- 
ing oflScers to the registrars, notwithstanding they may 
exceed in number the quota. 

It is evident that the powers and duties of the return- 
ing ofScer will be diflFerent where the number of votes 
polled by the constituency affords the quota to one or 
more of the candidates, £rom what they are in the 
smaller constituencies, or in cases of great differences of 
sentiment in larger constituencies, where the number of 
votes is insufficient, or the number of votes severally 
given is insufficient to complete the quota of any candi- 
date. In the former case he will return the candidate 
having a majority, making up at least the quota, as 
duly elected, and will transmit the surplus votes to the 
registrar; and in the latter case he will transmit the 
whole of the voting papers to the registrar, without doing 
more than certifying the numbers polled for every can- 
didate, awaiting the certificate of the registrar as to the 
fact of any of the candidates having or not having his 
quota supplied by votes from other places. 

Aberdeen may be taken as an example of one of the 
first-class constituencies. At the last election there were 
two candidates, and supposing that to be the case, and 
that under a system such as that which has been sug- 
gested some of the voters give a preference to, and place 
at the head of their voting papers the names of some 
candidates for other places, the computation of numbers 
at the close of the poll might stand as it is represented 
in th€ following certificate and letter, in which the 
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returning officer of the city of Aberdeen is supposed to 
communicate the result to the registrar at Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen, 1859. 

Sir, — I certify that, at a poll this day taken for a member to 
serve in Parliament for the city of Aberdeen, 1,850 of the electors 
of the said city have given their votes for William Henry Sykes, 
Esq., and that the said number of votes forms the majority of the 
electors of the said city, or is a greater number thereof than has 
polled for any other candidate. 

I also certify, that, the said William Henry Sykes having, as 
aforesaid, more than the number of 1,840 votes, which number of 
1,840, is the quota of votes specified in the notice, signed by the 
Right Hon. , Speaker of the House of 

Commons, and contained in the London Gazette, dated the 

I have made my return to her Majesty's writ to 
the effect that the said William Henry Sykes has been duly 
elected a member to serve in Parliament for the said city. 

I also certify, that I have caused the first 1,840 voting papers of 
the said 1,850 polled for the said William Henry Sykes as afore- 
said, to be sealed under my official seal, and the same are 
retained by me ; and that the name of the said William Henry 
Sykes having been cancelled on the remsdning 10 voting-papers, the 
same respectively have been appropriated to the candidates re- 
spectively secondly named therein, and that, after such appropria- 
tion, it appears that the votes not polled for the said William 
Henry Sykes, and beyond the quota necessary for his return as 
aforesaid, are 2,588 in number, and that the same have been re- 
spectively given to, and are now appropriated for, the other can- 
didates hereinafter named according to the numbers stated oppo- 



John Farley licith, Esq 


1549 


Henry James Baillie, Esq 


250 


Alexander Matheson, Esq. . 


183 


Hon. Arthur Gordon .... 


. 135 


Lord Elcho 


120 


Allan Elliot Lockhart, Esq. . 


80 


Sir William Dunbar .... 


72 


Sir Andrew Agnew . • . 


68 


Lord John Hay 


50 
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Edward Ellice Jan., Esq 46 

Colonel Robert Ferguson .... 30 
Robert Campbell, Esq. .... 2 

Alexander Dunlop, Esq 1 

And I acquaint you tbat I have transmitted to you by the bands 
of , one of tbe poU-clerks appointed and duly sworn 

to officiate at the said election, the said 2,588 voting papers. 

I also certify, that it appears that 119 registered electors of the 
said city have not voted at the poll this day. 

I have, &c., 



Beturmnff Ojfieerfor the CUy qfAherdeen, 
To the Registrar fox Scotland (Edinburgh). 

It will be observed that the names in the above certi- 
ficate^ other than that of Mr. Leith, are the names of 
gentlemen who are supposed not to have been candi- 
dates for Aberdeen, but to have been candidates else- 
where, and for whom some Aberdeen voters have thus 
indicated their preference by giving imsolicited votes. 

The certificate of the returning officer in the case 
of the smaller constituencies would be in a still more 
simple form, thus : — 

Ashburton, 1859. 

Sir, — I certify that at a poll this day taken for a member to 
serve in Parliament for the borough of Ashburton, the votes of 
220 electors for the said borough were polled for the several can- 
didates hereinafter named, being the candidates first named in the 
voting papers respectively, viz. : — 

Greorge Moffat, Esq 150 

Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. ... 22 

- Charles Scale Hayne, Esq 14 

John Hardy, Esq 10 

James Taylor, Jun., Esq 8 

George Pott, Esq 8 

Henry Thoby Prinsep, Esq. ... 7 

John Gregory, Esq 1 
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And I have transmitted to you by the hands of , one 

of the poU-clerks appointed and duly sworn to officiate at the 
said election, the said 220 voting papers. 

I also certify, that it appears that sixteen r^btered electors <^ 
the said borough have not voted at the poll this day. 

I have, &c.. 



Returning Officer of the Borough qfAMmrton, 
To the Registrar for England (London). 

The only remaining provision to be made with respect 
to the new duties of the returning officers will be that 
which relates to the returns they will be required to 
make of members for their several constituencies, — ^not 
founded upon their own calculations of the number of 
votes, but upon the casting up of the votes in the offices 
of the registrars, in which the votes polled in other con- 
stituencies are brought in aid. In these cases the certi- 
ficates of the registrars will be the evidence and the 
authority on which the returning officers vnHi. necessarily 
act. 

XXn. Upon the receipt by any returning officer of the 
certificate of the registrar that the quota of votes of any 
candidate or candidates has been completed, — ^if such candi- 
date or candidates has or have polled such a number of votes 
of the constituency of which such officer is the returning 
officer, as to constitute a majority or majorities which (ex- 
clusive of any candidate or candidates who shall appear by 
a certificate of the registrar to have failed in obtaining a 
quota of votes) would under this Act entitle the said candi- 
date or candidates to be returned, the said returning officer 
shall return such candidate or candidates having such quota, 
and also having such majority or majorities, as duly elected 
to serve in Parliament for the same constituency. 



CHAPTER IX. 

t 

THE DUTIES OF THE REGISTRARS. 

Greneral functions connected with registration, publication of 
Gkizetted lists of candidates, and the voting — Offices and clerks 
of registrars — Registrars' fund — ^Appropriation of votes polled 
for the same candidates in different constituencies — Proposed law 
as to certificates hy the registrars to the returning officers of elec- 
tions by a quota — Sealing up the votes of every quota — Proposed 
law defining the rules and the order of appropriation of votes 
polled for the same candidate in different constituencies — Pre- 
servation of family and traditional connections — Proposed law 
for reducing the remaining number of candidates by expunging 
all who have less than the quota of possible votes — ^Principle of 
unanimity thus obtained by mutual compromise — Proposed law 
for further reducing the number of candidates remaining, by 
expunging those who have the smallest number of possible votes — 
Explanation — Proposed law as to certificates by the registrars to 
the returning officers of the names of candidates expunged — 
Proposed law for admitting^ by a resolution of the House, a 
member elected by a quota, and not returned — Publication of the 
names of electors comprising every quota — ^Vacancies hap- 
pening between one general election and another — Proposed 
law giving a portion of the quota of electors a veto on the 
retention, by their representative, of his seat on accepting 
office — ^Election to fill vacancies to be from the candidates 
excluded under Sect XXVI. — Proposed law regulating the 
election by the quota of electors on a vacancy. 

THE establishment of registrars of electors in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, to collect the local registers, 
promote uniformity of action of the officers appointed 
to make out the local registers, and attend to their 
constant correction, and forming a constant medium 
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of communication and improvement in this important 
matter, would be of vast advantage, even if their duties 
ended there.* They may yet perform other very import- 
ant functions in facilitating the action of voters, saving 
the expense and labour of travelling, and affording the 
means of receiving the votes of electors imable to attend 
personally. On these points, and others which are not 
necessarily connected with the scheme of representation 
which it is the chief purpose of the present treatise to 
submit, something will be said in a subsequent page. 

* In the pamphlet before referred to, on the '* Defects of the 
existing Law,^^ &c., by Mr. W. A. James, the author says: — 
*' A thorough improvement of the system generally, and a new 
arrangement of the registers, may be made condudve to many 
reforms in the present mode of completing parliamentary elections. 
There is no reason why the provisions ft>r registration should not 
afford every protection to the rights of individual electors, and 
entail no trouble or annoyance, or why the registers should not 
be accurate and perfect. It is simply a matter of business detail, 
in which few difficulties are presented, and these such as may 
be overcome. Much practical experience has been gained, 
which was wanting at the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
may be brought to bear in constructing and perfecting machinery 
which shall effect all the results desired. Any reform to be satis- 
factory must not be a mere patching up of the present system by 
amending it in isolated defective parts, but deal comprehensively 
with the whole, and in a manner in keeping with the change of 
circumstances time has introduced. Wonderful and advantageous 
has been the advance made in every department of the arts and 
sciences, mechanical and social, and in the method of transacting 
business, since the first introduction of registration in 1832. That 
which was then denounced as the wild hallucination of enthusiasts 
is now daily and hourly accomplished ; while the practical appli- 
cation of innumerable inventions and improvements has produced 
a surprising change in the very aspect of the country. The facili- 
ties now derived from a vast network of railways and steam-navi- 
gation for near and distant intercommunication, the rapid inter^- 
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Some portion of the duties of the registrars, in respect 
of this system of forming the representative assembly, 
have been necessarily mentioned in the earlier part of 
this work* 

They are to collect all the local and other registers of 
electors, and certify the aggregate numbers to the 
Speaker annually .f They are to receive the names of 
the candidates, and the payments suggested, which will 
form a iund to be called the " Registrars' Fund," appli- 
cable to the support of the establishment, and the 
expense of performing its various duties ;t and they are 
to publish the lists of the candidates in the respective 
Gazettes, and transmit copies to the various constitu- 
encies.§ 

It remains to point out the precise duties of the 
registrars, in appropriating the votes which are collected 
firom the detached constituencies according to the will of 
the electors severally expressed on the voting papers 
wMch they receive from the several returning officers. 

change of intelligence afforded by the electric telegraph and 
numerous post-office reforms, the advantages of book-postage and 
registered letters, the perfected system for the registration of 
deaths, and a hundred other like innovations, were unknown when 
the * Registration Clauses' were under discussion. Yet all their 
facilities and improvements may be brought to bear practically 
upon the business of registration, and tend to its perfection. The 
matter needs but a candid and unbiassed consideration to render 
any amendment therein one of the most important, as it might be 
made one of the most beneficial, features of Parliamentary 
Reform." (p. 61.) 

* Pp. 29, 30, 113, 114, 115, 116. 

t Clauses I. and II. p. 29. 

X Clause Vn. p. 114. 

§ Clauses VHI. and IX. pp. 114, 115, 116. 
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The retnming officers at the general election which is 
now supposed to be in progress will in many places, — 
probably in all the larger constituencies, — ^have been 
enabled to make their returns of members. The com- 
pletion of the elections in those places will, as to such 
constituencies, have left to be transmitted to the regis- 
trars only the excess of, or unappropriated, voting papers. 
The completed returns will have greatiy reduced the 
aggregate number of voting papers of which the results 
are undetermined, — ^the number xmappropriated, how- 
ever, would be still large. 

In addition to these there would be the whole of the 
votes given in the smaller constituencies, which have not 
singly sufficient electors to make up a quota, and in 
others, where a sufficient number had not concurred in 
doing so. 

A large amount of clerical or mechanical labour will, 
of course, be necessary in dealing with the mass of docu- 
ments thus brought to the offices of the registrars, and 
an extensive space must necessarily be occupied as office 
room for the few days during which the sorting and ap- 
propriation of the voting papers are in progress; but 
neither will probably be greater than is employed daily 
at the General Post-office. 

The regista*ars will have a small permanent establish- 
ment of experienced clerks attached to their several 
offices. They will, on the occasion of a general election, 
have the assistance of the poll-clerks from the local 
constituencies, by whom the Usts are brought from the 
returning officers, and of whom all the more efficient 
may be retained during the business of the appropriation 
of votes. Of these clerks there will be 400 or 500, or 
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more. They may be further assisted by a sufficient 
number of clerks of character and experience^ permitted 
to attend^ at extra remuneration, for two or three days, 
from other public offices. The services of the several 
classes of clerks thus employed, will be paid from the 
" Kegistrars' Fund." 

At the point to which the election is now supposed to 
have reached, the registrars have before them the 
certificates of the various returning officers, and the 
voting papers which have accompanied them. Their 
duties, and the laws by which those duties are to be 
regulated, have now to be stated. 

A few of the registrar's clerks being provided with 
tables of the names of candidates arranged alphabetically, 
but otherwise disposed over distinct columns, like the 
tabular book before described,* the number of votes ex- 
pressed on the returning officers' certificates to have been 
given for every candidate may be jcalled over, and spee- 
dily entered in such tables imder the name of every can- 
didate, thereby showing how many votes every candidate 
has received, according to those certificates. This 
process, when completed — ^which it would probably be 
in an hour or two, — ^wiU shew that many candidates 
who have been returned as elected by the consti- 
tuencies which they named first in the gazetted list,t 
have received votes in other constituencies. This will 
doubtless be the case to a great extent with all men of 
high character and eminence. In all such cases, 
nothing more will be necessary to be done than to 
cancel the names of the members so previously returned, 
upon the voting papers in which their names are 

♦ Page 188. f See Clause XXI. p. 196. 
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repeated, in the maimer directed by Section XIX.,* 
and certify the fact of the election of such candidates to 
the returning o£Scers of the constituencies which have 
thus voted for them. 

The registrars have then to address themselves to the 
cases in which no returns of members have been made. 
The numbers of votes expressed in the certificates of the 
returning officers have now ceased to be guides, as to 
many candidates ; for by displacing the names of the 
members who have been returned, the names of other 
candidates are brought forward to the first place on 
many of the voting papers, whicli wiU make so many 
additions to the votes now to be counted for such other 
candidates. The extent of this alteration will be readily 
ascertained by the use of the tabular books which have 
been mentioned. Every clerk having the charge of the 
voting papers of a constituency will in a few minutes 
ascertain the numerical variation efiected in those papers 
by the cancellation of the first names upon a certain 
portion of them, and can report the result of such 
alteration, — ^that is to say, what additions are thereby 
made to the votes given for other candidates. These 
additions being made, will inunediately shew the num- 
bers of votes which have been given for every candidate 
not already returned, for whom any votes have been 
given, and it will of course also shew for whom the 
quotas have been made up. The completion of such 
quotas must then be certified by the registrars to the 
returning officers of the several constituencies, where 
votes for such candidates have been polled. 

XXm. The registrars respectively, as soon as it appears 
by the voting papers appropriated to the respective candi- 

* P. 194. 
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dates (according to the rules herein contained), that the 
quota of votes has been polled for any candidate, shall 
forthwith transmit a certificate of that fact to the returning 
officers for the respective constituencies in which votes have 
been polled for such candidate or candidates. 

The duty of the registrars with regard to the setting 
apart and sealing up, under their official seals, of the 
voting papers appropriated to every candidate, as soon 
as the appropriation has been finally made, and also 
with regard to the cancellation of the names of the same 
candidates, wherever they occur, on the remaining 
voting papers, has already been prescribed,* and need 
not be repeated. The same clause which contained 
such directions, also pointed out the order in which the 
voting papers should be taken, up to the point at which 
they ceased to be under the jurisdiction of the returning 
officers. It is now necessary to prescribe other rules as 
to the order in which the votes shall be appropriated to 
the candidates, in cases which could not be dealt with bv 
any particular returning officer, because the representa^ 
tion of two or more constituencies was involved. In 
these arrangements, — after disposing of the votes of the 
particular constituency or constituencies for which a 
candidate has offisred himself, it is perhaps of little im- 
portance what the subsequent order of appropriation 
should be, — ^it is only important that there should be a 
prescribed order to be followed without possibility of 
deviation, that the result may of necessity be accepted 
without the possibility of complaint. 

It will be remembered, that the proposed law is now 
contemplating the cases of candidates who are found to 

* Clause XIX. p. 194. 
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have, from some of the constituencies of the kingdom^ — 
the unappropriated voting papers of which are now aU 
collected, — ^more than the quota of votes and the simple 
point to be determined is, which of such votes shall be 
actually and finally appropriated to the several candi- 
dates having such excess of votes, and which of such 
votes shall go over to other candidates, assuming, of 
course, that the electors have signified an intention that 
in such an event they shall go over to some others. 

XXTV. The registrars shall, in the appropriation of the 
votes, proceed according to the following rules : — 

1. If the candidate be a candidate for the representation of 

several constituencies, and shall not have been returned 
by the returning officer as a member for the constitu- 
ency that appears by the gazetted list to be the fiist 
constituency for which he has declared himself a 
candidate, 

(a) then the votes polled for him in such first-named con- 
stituency shall be taken ; 

(b) then the votes polled for him in the second, third, and 
other following constituencies, — numerically and con- 
secutively ; 

(c) then the votes polled for him in the remainder of the 
local constituencies of the United Kingdom (subject to 
Rule D), in their alphabetical order ; 

(d) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies of 
the universities, colleges, and other bodies, not restricted 
to geographical limits, in their alphabetical order ; 

2. If the quota of any candidate be not made up of votes 

polled for him in the constituency or constituencies for 
which he has, as appears by the gazetted list, offered 
himself as a candidate, then, 

A. If he be a candidate for a county or a division of a 
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county, or other district, comprising within its geogra- 
phical limits any borough or other local constituency ; 

(e) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies 
comprised within such geographical limits shall be 
taken in the alphabetical order of the names of such 
borough or local constituencies ; and 

(/) then the votes polled for him in the boroughs or lo- 
cal constituencies nearest to any part of the external 
boundary of the said geographical limit shall be taken 
successively, in the order of their proximity, so far as 
they shall be included within an area of twenty miles 
from such boundary 5 

(jf) then the votes polled for him in other constituencies ; 
in the order above expressed, — rr (c) (d) ; 

B. If he be a candidate for a local constituency, but not 
for any county or division of a county, or other district, 
having within its geographical limits any borough or 
local constituency, 

(h) then the votes polled for him in the county or division 
of a county, in which the local constituency for which 
he is a candidate shall be situated, in the order of their 
proximity ; 

(t) then the votes polled for him in the remainder of the 
local constituencies of the United Kingdom (subject to 
Rule D), in their alphabetical order ; 

(k) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies of 
the universities, colleges, and other bodies not restricted 
to geographical limits, in their alphabetical order. 

C. If he be a candidate for any university, college, or 
other body, not restricted to geographical limits, 

(l) then the votes polled for him in all other like constitu- 
encies not restricted to geographical limits, in their 
alphabetical order ; 

{m) then the votes polled for him in the local constituencies 
of the United Kingdom (subject to Rule D), in their 
alphabetical order. 
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D. The votes polled by electors of constitaendes of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, respectivelj, sluJl be 
first taken for the respective candidates for whcmi the 
same are polled, who are candidates for ccmstitaencies 
in the kingdom in which such votes are polled, and 
then the votes polled in any of the said kingdoms, for 
candidates for constituencies in the other kingdoms re- 
spectively, in the order in which the same are above 
expressed, and subject to the rules of appropriation 
herein contained. 

E. In order to carry out regularly and invariably the 
previous rules, the registrars shall prepare, and jointfy 
sign, tables shewing the relation of every local constitu- 
ency, in respect of proximity to the other constituen- 
cies, within the respective limits aforesaid, and also 
showing the alphabetical order of each class of the said 
several constituencies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land respectively, and the votes shall then be taken in 
the order expressed in these tables respectively. 

The Kule 2, A. (/) of the above clause is designed 
to give due effect to all local attachments and local 
influences arising from any family, traditional, territo- 
rial, or other causes. It will give to every large landed 
proprietor the opportunity of connecting himself, ot 
preserving his connection poUtically with the district in 
which his estates are chiefly situated, by enabling him 
to select a constituency embracing that portion <^ llie 
country. There is no sound reason for any jealousy of 
such natural connections, — on the contrary, they are 
capable of being made the sources of some of the most 
inestimable of social benefits, — and which more than 
compensate for their occasional abuse, — an abuse which, 
there is reason to hope, will be constantly less and less 
frequent, and will cease altogether as interest and duty 
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become obviously in harmon j, and every proprietor feels 
that his influence depends upon the existence of a popu- 
lous and instructed neighbourhood. 

Where only a part of the votes of any constitu- 
ency is needed to make up the quota of a candidate^ 
the rule prescribing the specific votes to be taken 
has been already given, as also has that which directs 
the registrar then to cancel on the rest of the voting 
papers the name of the candidate whose quota is 
complete,* 

The consequence of the completion of every quota as 
it proceeds, and of the cancellation on the other voting 
papers of the name of the candidate whose election is 
thus secured, will necessarily be to raise to the fiirst place 
on the voting papers in which such cancellation has 
been made, the names of the candidates next in succes- 
sion in such respective voting papers. The voting papers 
BO liberated firom the claim of one candidate bec/ome votes 
for the next who is mentioned upon them, and, being 
appropriated to him, will go to make up his quota. The 
same process of completion and cancellation will go on, 
according to the rules which have been stated, — ^hour 
by hour, with great rapidity, until the time comes when 
the remaining voting papers, — still taking only the 
names of the candidates which now stand first in every 
paper, — ^that is, one vote for one candidate, — do not 
furnish enough to make up the quota for any remaining 
candidate. The process has been simply that of sorting 
the voting papers and arranging them under the several 
names which appear uncancelled at the head of every 
paper ; and as each new quota has been completed and 

* Clause XIX. p. 193. 
p2* 
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set apart^ and a member thereapon returned, the name 
of snch member has been cancelled on all other voting 
papers except those which are thus set apart. 

At this stage of the election, — as a quota is no longer 
found for any candidate, and as no voting paper can be 
appropriated to any name standing below the first, so 
long as the first is still unchosen and there is a possi- 
bility of his being elected, it becomes necessary to 
introduce another rule for ascertaining on which of the 
remaining candidates the choice of the remaining electors 
has fallen. Let it be supposed that 1,227,274 voters 
(the whole number on the register in 1857, as before 
stated*) had polled at a general election, — ^that number 
being divided by 654,t the quota would be 1,876 ; and let 
it also be supposed that by the process of appropriation 
of votes, up to this stage of the election, 300 candidates 
have received the quota and been returned. In this 
state of things 354 members are still wanting to comr 
plete the House ; and as the election of 300 members has 
necessarily disposed of 562,800 votes, every elector of 
that .number being represented by the man whom he 
has chosen, — ^there remain 664,474 votes unappropriated, 
and which are appUcable to Ae election of the 354 
members yet to be elected. Let it also be supposed 
that there were originally 1,800 candidates, — somewhat 
less than three for every seat, and therefore that of these 
candidates 1,500 still remain whose success or fidlure is 
undetermined. 

* See p. 30. 

t The number of members in tbe House had for several yean 
been 654. A bill lately introduced would seem to import that 
658 is considered the necessary complement. 
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A degree of complication which now appears unneces- 
sary was introduced into this system, in its inception, 
and formed the subject of two of the clauses of the elec- 
toral law, as it was formerly proposed. It was occa- 
sioned by the pursuit of what upon a fuller consideration 
appears to be really unimportant, — that is, a perfect 
uniformity in the number of the quota of votes for every 
member.* Nothing is really gained by such an equality 
or Tmiformity, and it is less favourable to the object of 
representing minorities than the method which has been 
substituted. All that it is necessary to provide is, that, 
whatever number of persons be permitted to return a 
member, his election shall be a result of the deliberate 
choice of every one of them ; and that the electoral law 
shall apply the same rule to all voters without any 
design to give inordinate or special power or advantage 
to any person, class, or locality, on the assumption, rarely 
if ever just, in fact, that such person, class, or locality 
will act with more wisdom or honesty than others pos- 
sessing similar moral and intellectual qualities. 

The unnecessary attempt to obtain a perfect equality 
of quota for every member, led to the adoption of a pro- 
cess for eliminating the^ames of the candidates having 
the smaller number of votes. This was done by cancel- 
ling their names, one by one, and thus raising on every 
voting paper the next name in succession to the place of 
the cancelled candidate, and thereby at each step bring- 
ing some other and uncancelled candidate nearer to the 
attainment of the quota. Following out this idea, it 
was, in the former edition of this work, proposed, at this 

* The method by which this was last attempted is shown in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society for September, 1860, pp. 351-2. 
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stage of the electioD, to cancel on the voting papers, first 
the name of every candidate who had not, on the unap^ 
propriated voting papers, a number of votes, including 
both actual or c6kitingent votes, amounting to the quota; 
and if (as was most probable) the appropriation made 
after that process should still fail to complete the House, 
then to compute the number of all actual and contingeat 
votes for each of the remaining candidates on ihe unap- 
propriated voting papers, and take out, one by <me) 
those who had the smallest number, until none but the 
required number of favourite, and therefore selected, 
candidates should remain. 

The term ^^ elimination" may, perhaps, describe any 
method by which a few are chosen &om many. If no 
more than a hundred are to be chosen out of a thousand, 
it may be said that, however the process be conducted, 
nine hundred must be eliminated. Whether we bet^ 
at the least popular and proceed upwards, cancelling the 
names until the hundred only are left, or begin by 
electing the highest on the poll, and descend until llie 
hundred shall be chosen, and the remaining nine 
hundred excluded, the result, if the name at the head of 
every voting paper be alone regarded, will be the same $ 
but if the cancellation of each name be followed by 
giving the vote immediately to the next name on the 
voting paper, the result may be very different. It is 
convenient, therefore, to distinguish these methods by de- 
scribing the upward process as one of elimination^ and the 
downward process as one of selection. 

Of the several methods of elimination which have been 
conceived, there is none which does not involve much 
labour, and none which is not open to other and more 
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serious objections. It is^ however, desirable that each 
process should be stated and considered, the better to 
test the comparatiye merits of the method of appropria- 
tion which has been ultimately adopted, and which is 
now proposed as a role, not only superior to any other 
metlH>d which has yet been suggested, but possessing 
every quality that is practically needful. 

1. Hie reduction of the number of candidates remain- 
ing at ihis stage of the election may be effected by taking 
out the names of all those who have the smallest number 
of actual votes, — that is, who are named at the head of 
the smallest number of voting papers, and appropriating 
each vote to the candidate standing next in order on 
each paper, until only so many candidates are left as 
shall be sufficient to fill the House. This process would 
be 80 arbitrary and inequitable in its operation as to be 
intolerable. It might have the effect of cancelling, step 
by step, more votes given to one candidate than would 
be sufficient to return another : for example, — of can- 
didi^tes named fix)m A to Z there may be four to be 
chosen. A may have 1,000 votes at the head of so many 
voting papers : Z may have 50. The 50 votes of Z 
being cancelled, the 50 voting papers thus dealt with 
might go to increase the numbers of the other candidates. 
Fmay have 100 votes; upon his name being cancelled, 
it is possible that the next name on these 100 voting 
papers might he Z. Z must then be again cancelled. 
There may then be 100 votes for X, but these votes also, 
Uke those for Yy may contain, in the next alternative, the 
name of Z^ which are thus again to be cancelled. This 
may be repeated, as the candidates are gradually reduced 
to four, until many more votes for Z^ or others, may be 
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cancelled than are foond to be sofiScient to place A and 
By or others, at the head of the poll, and therefore secure 
their election. Such a process disregards the l^itinuite 
rights both of electors and of candidates. 

2. The elimination of the candidates having less of 
public support may commence with the candidate having 
the smallest number of votes actual or contingent,— or, 
in other words, the candidate whose name is mentioned 
on the smallest number of voting papers, whether at their 
head or in any other position upon them ; — and this being 
ascertained, by cancelling the name of such candidate 
throughout the unappropriated voting papers; — then 
that of the next candidate in like circumstances, and so 
on until only so many are left as shall complete the 
House. 

The first observation on this process is, that it gives an 
undue weight to mere aggregate numbers, — or to the 
multitude as compared with the few, — a preponderance 
which is the great danger of popular government. This 
efiect is immediately seen when it is considered, that, 
by counting every name on every voting paper for the 
purpose of determining which candidate is the least 
popular that the elimination may begin by excluding 
him, the efiect of each paper is multiplied in the ratio of 
the number of names which it contains, and thereby a 
multiplied force is given to the combinations of large 
bodies of voters, or of parties, which would enable them, 
by the use of prepared or printed lists of candidates, to 
overpower the deliberate voices of the less numerous 
classes, and the more thoughtful electors. Although the 
party nominees could not be elected until their votes 
severally reached the quota, or placed them at the head 
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of the poll, their success would indirectly, and scarcely 
less effectually, be promoted by the cancellation of the 
names of other candidates who were put forward by 
smaller numbers of voters, and who were, therefore, the 
first to be •xcluded. 

3. Every computation of actual and contingent votes 
which gives them an equal value, or which, in other 
words, permits a vote that may be in the middle or at 
the bottom of a list of thirty, forty, or fifty names, to 
have the same numerical weight in the election or rejec- 
tion of a candidate that is given to the vote which the 
same elector has placed at the head of his voting paper, 
is radically inconsistent with the principle which it is 
the design of this system to embody, — that of giving to 
no vote more than a single voice, and that this voice 
should be the expression of the highest and most deli- 
berate preference of the elector. The name which is 
placed first on every paper is that of the candidate for 
whom the elector votes. The subsequent names, how- 
ever they may, for a contingent purpose, express relative 
preferences, are not to be regarded so long as the prior 
name remains uncancelled, and is capable of being 
chosen. If, therefore, the same weight be given to the 
name which is, say, the tenth, on the voting paper of -4, 
as is given to the name which is first on the voting paper 
of -fi, positive injustice is done by disregarding the will 
of j^ to a far greater degree than the will of A can be 
said to be obeyed. The very moderate or faint apprecia- 
tion of one is balanced against the highest expression of 
the preference of the other. To moderate this conse- 
quence it was first suggested that the value of every 
vote, for the purpose of determining the order of elimina- 

p 5* 
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tion, should be computed by its position on the Yoting 
paper, — thus, the vote at the head of the paper, as 1, 
should be equal to 2 second votes, «5 fifth votes, and so 
on. The computation would be very laborious, but that 
being a merely mechanical difficulty, would be over- 
come. A more serious objection, is that it is open to 
the vicious operation already referred to, of enabling 
numbers to obtain, by organization, an undue preponr 
derance. 

4. Instead of computing the number of repetitions of 
the name of every candidate on the voting papers, 
which will probably exceed a million in number, and 
many of which would remain with the returning 
officers of the various constituencies of Ae kingdom, it 
was in the former edition of this work proposed to 
diminish the labour of computation, by including in it 
none but the unappropriated voting papers after the 
first part of the election had been completed — ^namely, 
only the 664,474 remaining votes in the stage of 
the particular election now supposed. This, however, 
would be inequitable to the extent in which it gave an 
undue weight to the unappropriated over the appro- 
priated voting papers. If, for example, one of the 
unappropriated voting papers should have upon it thirty 
uncancelled names, and it be referred to and counted 
thirty times on the computation which is to determine 
what candidates are to be excluded, it has obviously a 
far greater force than any appropriated paper which, on 
the return of the candidate nominated upon it, — although 
there might have been fifty names below, — ^had been 
immediately allotted as one of the quota of the elected 
member, and thereafter referred to no more. 
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The amount of the mechanical labour of computation 
would not be of great importance, if there were not the 
other and greater objections which have been mentioned. 
Whatever method may be adopted, all the labour of 
examination and arithmetical computation of the results 
of the voting papers wiU, no doubt, be encountered and 
performed, in the pursuit of the invaluable statistical 
knowledge of the progress of society, thought, and 
opinion, which they wiU so abundantly fiimish for the 
purposes of historical science. 

5. The method which has been adopted, — that of 
8election,-remaiiis to be considered. Recalling this stage 
of the election it will be remembered that there are 
supposed to be ff64,474 unappropriated votes, and 1,500 
unchosen candidates, which, if the votes were equally 
divided, would afford 442 for every candidate. They will 
be very unequally divided. Some names will probably 
not appear at the head of any of the voting papers, and 
some at the head of very few, and it will follow that 
some candidates will have many more than 442 votes. 
Now, it is obvious that by merely sorting the voting 
papers, and placing together all those which have at their 
head the name of the same candidate, the number of 
actual votes for every candidate may be readily counted 
and ascertained. It will thus be the work of an hour or 
two to appropriate to the candidate whose name is at the 
head of the greatest number of voting papers, all the 
voting papers in which he thus stands first. These, 
fix)m the previous appropriation of all the quotas, will 
necessarily be less than 1,876 for any candidate. The 
same process of appropriation will be pursued as to the 
candidate having the next greatest number, and so on 
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until the lemaining 354 members shall have been thus 
elected. As soon as the idea of a necessarily nnifonoa 
quota is abandoned, this method of selection becomes 
practicable. It is a method of great simplicity, and 
where many candidates, eyen with moderate chances of 
success, are of necessity excluded, and many votes 
may therefore be ineffectually given, no scheme has 
been devised which is more, or even equally, equitable. 
It is unfair to none. It is not open to the objections 
which apply to the elimiruaion of candidates named at 
the head of the voting papers, in the inverse order of 
number, which was first adverted to. The voting papers 
would be far less susceptible of being moulded for party 
purposes than under any of the other schemes which 
have been considered ; and the system would give no 
undue preponderance to mere numbers, but, on the 
contrary, would even tend to increase the weight and 
power of combination of smaller bodies of thinking men. 
It is in conformity with what should be an electoral 
canon, that the will of the elector and not that of the 
candidate must prevail, wherever there be any conflict 
of the one with the other. The will of the elector is 
expressed by the position in which he places the candi- 
dates on his voting paper. His vote is given for the 
first name, and, until that name be disposed of, he has 
given no vote for any other. The subsequent names are 
only provisions for contingencies, which have no operas* 
tion until the contingency happens. When it arises 
but not until then, the second or other vote acquires the 
weight which was previously confined to the first. The 
method of selection gives full effect in every case to this 
electoral will. It may be embodied in the following 
law: — 
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XXY. When the votes shall have been appropriated to 
all the candidates who have obtained the quota of votes re- 
spectivelj, according to the foregoing rules, the registrars 
shall then cancel the names of all such last-mentioned 
candidates as stand at the head of an j of the imappropriated 
voting papers, and shall sort and arrange the whole of the 
unappropriated voting papers, allotting them to the remain- 
ing candidates whose names are then at the head of the same 
voting papers respectively (disregarding all cancelled names), 
and shall compute the number of votes which have been 
given for the respective candidates whose names remain at 
the head of the respective voting papers as last aforesaid ; 
and thereupon the registrars shall make and sign a declara- 
tion of the number of votes so given for every remaining 
candidate, which shall be forthwith published in the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes ; and so many of the said 
remaining candidates as shall, together with the candidates 
who have previously obtained the quota of votes as aforesaid, 
be sufficient to make up the whole number [654] of mem- 
bers to be chosen, each and every of whom shall, respect- 
ively, have polled a greater number of votes than any other of 
the said remaining candidates, shall be returned as members 
to serve in Parliament, by the returning officers of the 
constituencies of which they have respectively poUed a 
majority or majorities of votes as hereinbefore provided ; * 
amd if, upon such computation by the registrars, it shall 
appear that two or more of such candidates having such 
conyparative majorities of the unappropriated votes as afore- 
said, have polled an equal number of votes, and cannot both 
or all be returned as members as aforesaid, then preference 
shall be given to the said candidates in the order of their 
priority in the gazetted lists of candidates prepared as here- 
inbefore provided,'!' and if the said candidates shall be on 
different gazetted lists, then in the order of their priority if 
they had been upon the gazetted list for the same part of the 

* Clause XXn. p. 200. f Clause IX. p. 115. 
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United Kingdom ; avid to the end aforesaid the registrars 
shall, with all practicable speed, certify to the returning 
officers of the constituencies in which the said votes have 
been polled for any of the said remaining candidates, the 
names of the candidates who have polled such comparative 
majorities of votes as aforesaid, excluding, where two or 
more shall have been equal, and cannot both or all be 
returned, the name or names of the candidates who have not 
the preference in the order of priority as aforesaid; and 
such certificate of the registrars of the names of the can- 
didates having such comparative majorities^ shall be equivalent 
to and have the same authority and effect for the return of 
the same candidates by the returning officers, as a certificate 
that the quota of votes of such candidates had been com- 
pleted;* and the registrars shall also, as soon as possible, 
certify to the returning officers of the constituencies in which 
the said votes have been polled, the names of all the can- 
didates who h&ye failed to obtain a quota of votes^ or a number 
sufficient to form one of the said comparative majorities^ or being 
equal to one of such majorities have been excluded as not 
having the priority as aforesaid, and that in consequence 
thereof such candidates cannot be returned at that election 
as members to serve in Parliament. 

In explaining the eflfect of sucli a law, it has been ob- 
served that the number of the supposed votes, distributed 
equally amongst the 1,500 candidates, would give 442 
for every candidate. Assuming that there are as many 
candidates who have more as there are who have less 
than this medium number, and that the number ad- 
vances upwards from 442 to the highest number, — 
namely, 1,875 (or one less than the quota), and recedes 
downwards from 442 to 1 or 0, by gradual and pro- 
portionate steps, the votes of each of the 354 highest 

* See Clause XXH. p. 200. 
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candidates would vary from about 1,300 to 1,800 and 
upwards, and amount in the aggregate to about 568,000, 
leaving the residue or 96,474 votes to the remaining 
1,146 candidates, who would have polled severally from 
about 1,300 to 0, and all of whom would, therefore, be 
unsuccessfril. 

It is not, perhaps, possible at present to calculate the 
probabilities of variation in the number of votes which 
every one of 1,500 candidates would poll, dependent as 
it must be on the different degrees of popularity, cele- 
brity, and obscurity of the candidates, and of knowledge 
and ignorance, prejudice and partiahty, in the electors. 
All these combined circumstances, and all other disturb- 
ing causes, will, there is no doubt, when the system shall 
be in operation, be foimd to operate with such average 
regularity as will enable the relative proportions of the 
votes which will be distributed amongst a given number 
of candidates, to be predicted with something approach- 
ing to certainty. In the absence of such data, — con- 
sidering the far greater probability of 350 persons being 
extensively known and valued by a vast body of electors, 
than of 1,500 persons being generally known and appre- 
ciated, the result arrived at by the foregoing calculation 
will not be thought otherwise than reasonable.* It leaves 
somewhat less than one vote in thirteen imappropriated ; 
or, in other words, more than twelve electors out of every 
thirteen in the kingdom, who have voted at the election, 
are represented by the member whom they have indi- 
vidually as well as collectively resolved to appoint. 

* It is, of course, on this view of the probabilities, and not on the 
abstract doctrine of chances, that the preceding calculation has 
been made. 
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The minority of electors actually tmiepiesented wfll, 
however, on the same calculation^ bear a still smallw 
propordon to the represented. The elector, cm this 
system, is invited to insert in his voting paper the name 
of every candidate by whom he would be witting to be 
represented, and not merely the name of him whom, 
above all others, he would desire to elect ; and it will be 
seen, that, under the law of appropriation,* the reserved 
voting papers, or those which are the last to be appro- 
priated, are, other things being the same, those which 
contain the greatest number of contingent name8.t 
Upon the 96,474 voting papers which, in the supposed 
circumstances, have not been appropriated, there will, 
in a laj^ number of cases, be other names besides 
the name of the candidate at the head of the paper, and 
amongst these many names will be those of some of the 
654 candidates who have now either completed their 
quota or obtained one of the comparative majorities. 
Every vote, therefore, of the remaining 96,474 which, as 
one of its alternatives of choice, contains any such nam^^ 
may now be appropriated to that candidate, or rather 
member, of the 654, whose name stands hi^est on the 
particular voting paper, and the elector thus becomes 
one of the constituency of that member. If he be not 
represented by the man whom he would above all deare^ 
because he cannot procure a sufficient concnrxence of 
opinion or sentiment fiur his election, he is represented 
by the man who stands highest in his £ivour fior whom 
that ocmcurrence can be obtained. It is of no impor- 

* Gknse XIX. p. 193. 

t Tbe 00I7 ezeeplion to this is the part of ehuue XIX. (p. 194) 
in italicB, — ^which is introduced in regard to 
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tance that the members would have been chosen without 
the assistance of the electors whose votes are thus 
ultimately appropriated. No one before the election 
could have been sure of that result, and the confidence 
in and sympathy with the candidate, shown by the 
elector, is precisely the same at whatever time it may come 
to be known and counted. The connection between the 
elector and the candidate depends in no respect upon the 
time at which the vote is appropriated ; nor does the 
variation in the numbers of the constituencies which the 
ultimate appropriation of votes may introduce, derogate 
in any degree from the true principle of representation. 
A is not the less perfectly represented by Z because 
B and G have likewise chosen Z to represent them. 
We do not refuse to confide our interests to a particular 
counsel or attorney because his eminence in character 
and ability has led a great number of other persons to 
appoint him as their counsel or attorney also. We 
rather expect his weight and power to be of service 
to us, will be greater fi:om that very cause. 

XXVI. After the number [654] of candidates having the 
quota, or a comparative majority of votes, shall be complete 
as aforesaid, every voting paper which shall still remain 
unappropriated, upon which there shall be the name or names 
of any of such last-mentioned candidates, whether the same 
be or be not cancelled by the returning officers or the regis- 
trars as aforesaid, shall be appropriated respectively to such 
of the said last-mentioned candidates, whether his name be 
or be not so cancelled, as shall stand, or if more than one, as 
shall stand highest, on every such voting paper respectively ; 
and the elector by whom every such voting paper respectively 
shall have been polled, shall, for all purposes, form part of 
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the oonstitneBcj of the member to whom the same shall be 
so appropriated. 

If we suppose nothing more than the most ordinaiy 
degree of acquaintance with the names of a few public 
men^ or even of one, coupled with that degree of interest 
in public affairs which would induce the voter to be at 
the pains of exercising his franchise, it is possible, and 
not even unlikely, that every elector in the kingdom 
who may take the trouble to vote, will be represented by 
a candidate whom he has especially named and selected. 
By fixing on any candidate of high and general reputa- 
tion, the elector will be morally certain of securing him, 
if no other, as his representative in the national cx>uncils ; 
and where the elector does not rely exclusively on one 
name, but introduces different names, as so many 
ialtematives, the system affords a practical application of 
that principle of compromise which is of such potent 
influence and incalculable value in political as well as in 
social life. The voter expresses in effect his wish to be 
represented by the second person named on his paper if 
he cannot be by the first, — by the third if he cannot be 
by the second, and so on. Instead of crushing the 
opinions or sentiments of any elector, it leads him by a 
gentle and unresisted constraint to blend and harmonize 
them with those of others, until a voluntary unanimity is 
attained. 

No occasion must be given for any doubt of the 
fidelity of the process of appropriation to the .directions 
of the electoral law. Scarcely anything impairs more 
insidiously or fatally the public respect for a representa- 
tive assembly, and the public confidence in it, than the 
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suspicion that its seats have been filled by arts or con- 
trivances which detract firom its character as the true 
embodiment of the deliberate will of the nation. It will 
therefore be desirable to provide for a satisfactory 
verification by the public of the electoral result^ and for 
a permanent record of it. 

XXVn. The registrars shall, on the final appropriation 
of the voting papers, indorse on every voting paper the 
name of the candidate to whom it has been appropriated ; 
and after such indorsement shall have been made, the regis- 
larars shall give all due fieicilities to candidates, agents, and 
others, at their own cost, for verifying the results of the 
poU, and of inspecting the voting papers ; and such cost 
shall be settled by the registrars, and shall not exceed the 
amount of the due remuneration of the clerks of the regis- 
trars attending on such inspection ; and the registrars shall 
cause to be printed in a separate book for every member 
returned under their certificates as aforesaid, the names of the 
voters whose voting papers have been appropriated to such 
member respectively, and copies of every such book shaU be 
sold at a price not exceeding the rate at which papers 
printed by order of the House of Commons are sold ; and 
after sufficient time shall have been afforded for the purposes 
aforesaid, as well ais for gathering from the voting papers 
such statistical or other information as shall be thought 
Hsefiil, tiie registrars shall cause all the voting papers to be 
redelivered to the several returning officers respectively from 
whom the same were respectively received, and with whom 
they shall remain; and -the same shall, with the voting 
papers set apart and retained by the returning officers as 
aforesaid, be at all reasonable times accessible to voters, 
candidates, and others requiring to inspect them or any of 
them, at their own cost, and which cost shall be settied by 
the returning officers, and shall not exceed the due remunera- 
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tion of the clerical labour and attention od snch inqieeticm ; 
and every elector shall be at liberty to refer to and examine 
his own voting paper without cost. 

The publicatioii of separate books^containiiig the names 
of every constitaency; will be calculated to afford satis- 
faction to the elector^ whilst it will constantly tend to 
preserve the reality of the connection between the member 
and his constituents, and render it still more a matter 
of individual pride not to be unworthily represented* 

It will be necessary to provide for the possibility of a 
candidate being elected by a sufficient number of voters 
to make up the quota, and who yet may not be in a po- 
sition on the poll of any particular constituency to entitle 
him to require that the returning officer shall return him 
as elected by it. Suppose, for example, that there were 
700 different constituencies, and a candidate had three 
votes in every constituency, he might have the quota, or 
a comparative majority, but not a majority in any place. 
The supposed state of things is of course highly impro- 
bable, but there ought to be no possible defect in the 
operation of machinery designed to act perpetually, and 
under all circumstances. K any cases should arise such 
as has been supposed, it may be left to be dealt with by 
the House, upon a form of proceeding which the candi- 
date, or any of the electors interested, may be allowed to 
initiate. 

XXVin. When it shall appear by a certificate of the 
registrars that any candidate has polled such a number of 
votes as shall amount to the quota, or to a comparative ma- 
jority, and he shall yet not be returned by any returning 
ofEcer as a member to serve in Parliament ; and such can- 
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didate, or any of the electors by whom he has been chosen, 
shall present a petition to the House of Commons stating 
such facts, it shall be lawful for the House, upon hearing 
the said certificate of the registrar, to declare, by resolution, 
that the said candidate has been duly elected as a member 
of the said House, and such declaration shall have the same 
effect as if he had been duly returned as a member under 
the writ. 

The appropriation of votes, under the system which is 
proposed, affords peculiar facilities for supplying in the 
House, without any turmoil, and without affording an 
opportunity for bringing party manoeuvres to bear on 
local contests, the vacancies which may occur between 
one general election and another. Every quota or ma- 
jority of the voting papers containing the votes by 
which a member is elected, is distinctly preserved, and 
every voting paper bears the name and address of the 
voter. The constitutional principle which requires every 
member, on accepting any oflBce from the Crown, to 
submit himself for re-election, will be effectually main- 
tained or extended, and even exercised with more whole- 
some effect, by giving to a certain number — as a fourth 
part — of the electors which form the constituency of the 
member who has accepted office a veto on his retention 
of the seat. Whether a distinction should be made be- 
tween certain high offices and others, as was proposed 
in the bill of 1854, may be possibly a question. Such a 
distinction might be made without abandoning the prin- 
ciple of resigning, that, in the case of such offices, the 
veto shall, if exercised, be that of a larger proportion, as 
half or three-fourths of the constituency. 
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XxiX. If any membet AmH^ sftor Ids doetioa accept 
aaj office under the Crown, or on the a^pointniait of any 
Miniater of the Crown bj Yirtoe of hia olfice, sadi miemlier 
ahall signify the aame to the registnr of that part of the 
United Kingdom for a constitiienGj of which he has been 
returned, and the returning officers dialL canae cirailar letten 
to be addressed to all the electors re^ectiY^ wiio fimB the 
constituency of the said member^ intimating sadi acceptance 
of office, and acquainting snch electors that the registrar wiDy 
at the end of three weeks firom the date of the aaid notice, 
certify to the Speaker of the Hoose of Comnums^ whether 
any, and if any, what number of snch electors, shall have in 
writing, in a form thereby set forth, signified their dissent 
to snch member continuing to refvesent them, and also 
acquainting them, that unless [one-fiKirth] oi snch eleetOTB 
lAould signify such dissent by letter to the said registnur 
within the time and in manner therein mentioiied, the said 
member will be entitled to sit in Parliament, as theretofine, 
notwithstanding such acceptance of office, and that if [one- 
fourth] of the said electors should so dissent, then the seat of 
the said member will be declared vacant. 

The Act wotdd go on to exempt the member trcm. the 
penalties for sitting and voting in Parliament in the case 
of the certificate by the registrar that the prescribed 
proportion of the constituency had not dissented to his 
retention of his seat, and to exdade him, if the certificate 
were to the contrary effect, — ^namely, that such propor- 
tion of the electors had so dissented. 

In the event of a seat being declared to be vacant by 
the acceptance of office by a member^ and the dissent of 
the proportion of voters, ascertained in die manner 
which has been suggested, or if a vacancy be occasioned 
by the resignation of a member (which should be per- 
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mitted), or by his bankmptcj, or any other proper disqua- 
lificatioii; or by death^ the retaming officers, on receiving 
the direction of the Speaker to that effect, may transmit 
circular letters to the address of every elector forming the 
constituency of the member whose seat is so vacated^ and 
enclose therein a letter and a voting paper, in a pre- 
scribed form, specifying the day at which it is necessary 
that the same should be transmitted to the registrar's 
office, in order to be effectual for the election of a mem- 
ber to supply the vacancy. 

In these occasional and intermediate elections, whilst 
new candidates may be required to make the payment 
[of £50] as at the general election, any unsuccessful 
candidate at the preceding general election may be enti- 
tled to have his name included in the list of candidates 
to be sent to the electors for the choice of the consti- 
tuency, on his requisition to that effect, and on a pay- 
ment which, if anything, may be Kttle more than 
nominal. 

XXX. When a seat shall, for any cause, be declared to be 
vacated, the returning officers, on receiving the direction of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons to that effect, shall, by 
a circular letter addressed to the electors forming the con- 
stituency of the member who had filled the vacant seat, 
acquaint them of such vacancy, and shall at the same time 
transmit to the said electors a list of all the candidates for 
the same, arranged in the order hereinbefore prescribed for 
the gazetted lists of candidates at general elections, and 
shall acquaint the said electors that they are at liberty to 
transmit to the said registrar their votes respectively, in a 
form thereby furnished, for any of the candidates contained 
in such list, and that the candidate having the greater number 
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of the votes of such constituencj, will be declared to be 
elected a member to fill the vacant seat. 

XXXI. The respective electors forming the constituency 
of a member whose seat is vacated as aforesaid, maj, after 
receiving such notice as aforesaid, transmit to the registrar 
their respective voting papers, containing the name of one 
only* of the candidates named in the list transmitted to them 
as last aforesaid, the signature of the voter to such voting 
paper being attested by the mayor, or some magistrate of 
the town or county in which the voter resides, and the re- 
gistrar (who shall be the returning officer in such cases) 
shall certify to the Speaker of the House of Commons the 
number of votes given for every candidate by the voters 
forming the said constituency, and shall return as duly 
elected, in the place of the member whose seat is vacated, 
the candidate who shall have a greater number of such votes 
than any other of the said candidates. 

The laws which subject a member to the loss of his 
seat for bribery will be a just terror to persons who, 
under the proposed system, may still be tempted to 

* It has not been thought necessary to alter these clauses from 
their original form; but they admit of amendment. In these 
occasional elections the object is to unite the suffi:^es of ilie 
largest number of the particular constituency in favour of the 
same candidate, — ^there being a wide field of choice. It is for this 
purpose desirable to promote a compromise of opinions, by afford- 
ing alternatives. The process of elimination considered in p. 210/' 
ifupra (2)y is not now open to the objections which apply to that 
method at a general election, nor is the difference of value from 
the position on the voting paper, p. 211 (3) of any importance 
when the meaning of the option is understood. In order to con- 
centrate the votes of as many of the limited electoral body as can 
be brought to agree upon one representative, every voter may be 
allowed to name as many of the candidates as he may think 
proper, and those who appear on the smallest number of voting 
papers may be successively struck out, until the successful candi- 
date alone remains. 
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seek their seats by such means; and that terror will 
be by no means lessened by the existence of a num- 
ber of candidates having the privilege amongst them 
to succeed to the seat in case of its avoidance. It 
will at least have a tendency to check corruption, by 
making it always the interest of a considerable number 
of persons to detect and punish it. In case of the dis- 
franchisement of any of the quota of voters for bribery, 
it might be prudent to introduce a power of adding 
others in their stead, who may be taken in a prescribed 
order from those on whose voting papers it may have 
happened, that, under the foregoing laws, all the names 
have been cancelled, and who therefore form part of 
the comparatively small residuum that are not repre- 
sented. This should not, however, afford a premium to 
negligence ; and, therefore, the privilege may be con- 
fined to those wh; have sho4. thefr inteL in the pubUc 
welfare by having given a certain amount of labour to 
the duty of preparing their votes, of which the number 
of names on the voting paper may be at once a proof 
and a test. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE KOHENCLATUBE OF MEHBEBS. 

Designation of a member haying no majority — Several constita- 
encies represented by one member — ^Multiple return of the same 
member for any number of constituencies — Proposed law admit- 
ting an additional return of titular representatives — Operation of 
the law — ^Distribution of members to constituencies — ^Personal re- 
presentation independent of the question of extent of sufifrage — 
Tests of electoral capacity and incapacity — Guizot — Capacity in- 
dependent of place — ^Town and country inhabitants— Difficulties 
in asserting the rights of the latter — Conduct of the proprietaiy 
classes — Mr. Bright — Imaginary antagonistic interests — 
Strength of the landed aristocracy — ^Importance of a just county 
representation — ^Electoral equalityindependent of place — ^Metro- 
polis and its constituencies — ^Its failure in representation — 
Causes — Effect of the indiyidual independence of its electors — 
Defective judgment and intellect drawn off— Scotch, Irish, coun- 
ty, and local interests regarded by portions of the metropolitan 
and other great constituencies — ^Individual independence con- 
sistent with local and territorial interests, but not k converso— 
Proposed late regulating the number of members to be returned by 
er^ constituency — Operation of the law supposed to be applied 
to North Cheshire. 

A SYSTEM which will permit a representative to be 
chosen by electors who do not reside, and have not pro- 
perty In, the same district, and are not bound together 
by any other ties than those of sympathy of feeling or 
imity of opinion, leads to a possible consequence, which, 
to some minds, will probably constitute an insurmount- 
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able objection to it, — ^the possibility that a member may 
be elected for whom no name has been provided. He 
might be elected by men, — ^perhaps of more than or- 
dinary intelligence— perhaps united in one constituency 
by some special studies or habits of thought,-^r, perhaps, 
coalescing for some public object or some common inter- 
est, — ^but distributed with considerable equality through- 
out the kingdom ; and it may therefore be impossible to 
call such a representative the member for Andover or the 
member for Youghal, or for any other of the interven- 
ing names which are foimd in the alphabet of boroughs. 
Nothing, perhaps, would encounter more prejudice than 
any proposal involving an alteration in the traditional 
mode of distinguishing the members of the House of 
Commons. The system now suggested does not involve 
such a fi>rmidable change. It is only in a possible case, 
such as that for which section XXViil.* is intended to 
provide, that the nominal designation of the member is 
not ready at hand, — ^it being in all other elections the 
same as the nominal designation of the constituency 
itself, — ^and for the case provided for by that section, 
the House, in dealing with it by resolution, may be 
safely left to provide. 

A system which anticipates the progress of the nation, 
and admits of the formation of new constituencies, as 
the occasion and desire shall arise, must also contem^- 
plate, as has been already observed, the existence of 
many more constituencies than there can be members, 
— and, therefore, that one member may represent several 
constituencies, t This is substantially the case at pre- 

* See p. 221 t P. 195. 
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sent in the contributory boroughs. The member for 
Ayr, for example, may be called with indifferent accuracy 
the member for Cambeltown or Irvine. So, in the 
proposed system, it would be unimportant, in point of 
nomenclature, whether a member who had been re- 
turned for several constituencies should, in the ordinary 
appellation by which he is addressed in the House, be 
styled as the member for one rather than the other, 
although it would be reasonable that he should be 
usually referred to as the member for that constitu- 
ency for which he sits, and for which he had also been 
especially a candidate. 

Throughout the frame of this scheme it has been an 
object to create and maintain a connection between the 
member and the constituents, which shall be due to no 
selfish or sordid cause, but be solely owing to the es- 
timation by the one, of the virtues of the other. Under 
the existing system of majorities, every elector may 
throw upon others the blame of a comtemptible choice. 
" Thou canst not say I did it," may be the answer to 
every remonstrance. But the case will be very different 
when every elector may personally acquire respect or 
honour, or incur disgrace, by the selection which he 
makes. In addition to what is merely personal, another 
powerful feeling of an elevating character, which has 
already been spoken of,* will be called forth. A collec- 
tive or corporate feeling of pride is brought into exist- 
ence, — ^for, although men readily discover reasons for not 
ascribing to themselves any part of the ignominy that 

* Tp. 64, 65. 
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attaches to an act which is disgracefiil to the body they 
belong to, yet they are always prompt to claim a share 
of the credit their community may have gained, and 
which they commonly appreciate at the utmost of its 
worth. Dispositions such as these are moral levers. In 
them we have presented to us a field, both for merit and 
praise, boundless as the imagination ; the civic honours 
which the people may confer on their more worthy 
countrymen, by placing them in the front ranks of the 
Commons of the kingdom, have no Umits but the pubUc 
appreciation of high desert and of the value of such a 
reward. In the proposed system of election the return 
of the same member may be double or multiple. The 
majority in every constituency will confer upon their 
chosen candidate the title of representative for their 
particular body ; but as the purely political object 
ceases when the quota is made up, the majority, in 
placing one member rather than another in the first 
place, will have no motive but the laudable one of 
showing the nation that they delight to honour one of 
its worthiest sons. The prevailing sentiment will be 
that which we observe to govern the pembers of an- 
cient institutions and learned and scientific bodies, in 
nominating as their chancellors, their rectors, or their 
presidents, the eminent persons of their time. There is 
no borough, or electoral community, which may not be 
titulaj'ly represented by the most distinguished men, 
without, in any degree, interfering with their further 
representation by the members to whom their votes have 
been specifically appropriated* The spontaneous testi- 

* See section xxxii. p. 233. The candidate who has the 
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mon J of public admintion thus offered will not be, be- 
cause it is an unsolicited tribute to high qualities, adding 
only to the moral influence of him to whom it is oflfered, 
less honourable to the givers than to the receiver* In 
a time when ereiy eficnrt is devoted to the acquisition of 
material riches, nothing is without its worth that confisrs 
extrinsic dignity or power. We are too prosaic to 

clothe 

*^ The oliye wreath, the med wand. 
The sword in myrtles drest,*' 

with the symbolic value given to them by a voxxe 
imaginative people in an earlier age; but we have not 
yet lost the estimation of what is great, and no means 
should be neglected which our institutions can offsr of 
giving prominence to true worth, and impressing upon 
it the seal of the general approbation. That virtue is 
its own reward is for the individual a sublime truth, but 
for society it would be a niggard maxim. We cannot 
afford to part even with the faint and reflected gleams 
of human glory. Divinely taught wherein true henxsm 
consists, we may restore again our long-forgotten shrines 
of hero-worship, and find something better and nobler 
than an universal idolatry of money. When we have 
undone the fetters of our electoral bodies, — shaken off 
all that is mercenary and degrading, and giv^i th^n 
health and elasticity, — the free spirit, no longer enslaved 
by the lower desires and appetites, will ever rise and 
soar towards that which shall be more and more 

majority will, in all cases there provided for, he returned as the 
memher, although the votes actually set apart to form his quota, 
may all he taken from the first constituency for which his name 
stood as a candidate. 
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excellent ; and the law should encourage a disposition^in 
every constituency to nominate as their representative 
him whom they regard as the highest living model of 
worth. 

XXXn. A candidate shall be entitled to be, and shall be 
returned as a member for any constituency in which a 
majority of votes has been polled for him, notwithstanding 
that under section XYlll. or section XXIV. all the votes 
actually appropriated to him shall have been poUed in 
another constituency or other constituencies; and in such 
case, the constituency for which he is by this law declared 
to be entitled to be returned, and the votes whereof are 
appropriated to other candidates, shall be entitled to return 
one other member for every candidate so elected, in addition 
to the number which is to be returned for it under section 
XXXm. next hereinafter contained. 

The effect of such a law may be illustrated by sup- 
posing that James Watt had been a candidate for Bir- 
mingham, and that Glasgow, remembering the " frown 
severe " with which she had beheld his earlier exertions, 
desired to testify her sense of the debt the marvellous 
dty of the Clyde owed to one who was, almost by in- 
heritance, the tutelary genius of that river, by placing 
him in the front rank as her representative. James Watt 
might have been at the head of the poll, and returned for 
Glasgow as well as for Birmingham, whilst Glasgow would 
have, in addition, her complement of representatives 
under the general rule expressed in the succeeding law. 

Important as it is, in so great a national work a^ the 
election of a representative assembly, to secure the aid 
of all the better feelings and higher motives, — to bind 
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the representative and the constituent by the ties of 
mutual respect and attacliment, and thus render names 
subsen-ient to things, — the subject of nomenclature, when 
thoroughly considered, will be found to have a much 
more extensive signification, and to involve no less than 
the question which seems more than any other to 
agitate the minds of those who in this country engage 
in discussions on parliamentary reform, — that of the 
distribution of members amongst the various constituen- 
cies. If the foregoing pages contain the expression of a 
true idea of representation, and if the system which they 
support affords the means of carrying out that idea, — 
whether it be a representation of person, of class, of 
special interest, or of property generally, it will be found 
that the question, how many members shall be returned 
for Liverpool or for Cheshire, for London or for War- 
wickshire, becomes no more than a matter of nomen- 
clature. It will be of small national importance, 
whether the members are expressed to represent a me- 
tropolitan or a county constituency, — and the determi- 
nation of that question may, without loss or inconve- 
nience to any class or interest, be made to depend on 
the designation or name of the electoral bodies for which 
they are respectively returned, wherever the body may 
happen to be. It is important that this point should be 
made clear. 

The principle of personal representation, which has been 
adverted to in a recent work as the great political doc- 
trine of modem times, is entirely independent of the ques- 
tion of the extent of the suffrage. The former asserts that 
personality is the foundation of the right, and that pro- 
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perty has nothing to do with the case, — that the property 
of any one, be it more or less, is totally involved in the 
man,* but it is not opposed to the imposition of such 
tests of competency, as the condition of society or the 
nature of man may require. A consideration of the 
great question of the suflrage is reserved for a subse- 
quent chapter. It is sufficient here to remark, that a 
right of suffrage, extensive and impartial, is, as Mr. 
Calhoun says, "the indispensable and primary prin- 
ciple,"t and that in conferring it, in the language of 
M. Guizot : — " Le gouvernement repr^sentatif considfere 
quel est I'acte auquel vont etre appeles les individus ; il 
examine quelle est la capactte n^cessaire pour cet acte ; 
il appeUe ensuite les individus qui sont pr^sum^s poss^der 
cette capacity, tons ceux-lk, et ceux-lk seuls, D cherche 
ensuite la majority parmi les capables. C'est ainsi, en 
fait, qu'on a presque toujours proc6d6 partout, meme 
quand on a cru agir en vertu de la souveraint^ du 
peuple. Jamais on ne lui a et6 vraiment fidfele ; on a 
toujours exige, pour les actes politiques, certaines con- 
ditions, c'est-i^dire, les signes d'une certaine capacite. 
On s'est trompe en plus ou en moins, et I'erreur est 
grave, soit k exclure des capables, soit a appeler des in- 
capables. Mais on a obei au principe du droit mesure 
selon la capacite, meme quand ou professait le principe 
du droit derive de la simple qualite d'homme."t It 

* Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, vol. i. p. 92 ; 
Life of Dr. Cume, vol. ii. pp. 311, 313 ; Essay on the English 
Constitution, by Lord John Kussell, pp. 337 et seq., 2nd ed. 

t Disquisition, &c. p. 13. % Gouv. Rep., voL i. p. 110. 
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may be assumed that in any law regulating the suffirage^ 
to the extent in wliich it is given, it will be founded 
on the supposition of capacity; and to the extent to 
wliich it is restricted, it will be restricted on the suppo- 
sition of incapacity. Any statesman who shall attempt 
to carry an electoral law on a narrower basis than this 
—even if any party combinations should give him a 
temporary success, — ^will most assuredly prepare the 
way for fiiture political difficulties. If a standard of 
capacity be once adopted — ^whether it be of property, ci 
taxation, of age, or whatever be its elements — ^the next 
question for the consideration of statesmen in this coun- 
try is, — ^whether any ground exists for disturbing this 
general standard of capacity by exceptional privileges 
or restrictions dependent on the place in which the in- 
dividual elector resides ? It is only in a social condition 
which is become highly artificial that such a question 
could be seriously proposed. No one will gravely argue 
that the residents of one district of the United Kingdom, 
when subjected to the same tests, are so inferior in ca- 
pacity or character to those who reside in another dis- 
trict, that a different and exceptional standard of elec- 
toral capacity should be adopted. No reasons for such 
a difference, founded on intellect, opinion, disposition, 
or any other conceivable quality, are applicable to the 
people of these islands within any certain geographical 
or isometric lines. The same general standard applies 
to the Englishman in Cornwall and in Comhill. In 
scientific acumen and courageous enterprise the county 
may fearlessly sustain a comparison with the city. It is 
due to the inhabitants of the counties to assert their 
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equality to those of the town, — an equality which, 
amongst some modem writers on reform, there has been 
a faint attempt to question.* 

Those who would deny to the inhabitants of the 
country districts their equal title to electoral power, are 
confined to a class of small weight or influence. The 
remarks of a leader of the reformers on this subject are 
very significant. He observed : — " I know no good 
reason why the firanchise in counties should not be as 
extensive as in boroughs; but there appears to have 
been an understanding of late years, that the next step 
with regard to the county sufirage shall be short of that, 
and I shall not quarrel with any measure on that 

* ^' The merchants, manufacturers, and traders require capital, 
which they must create. * * * They must sustain conflicts with 
nature in all climes, partially and imperfectly understood — ^with 
the winds and the waves, the times and the seasons, the winter^s 
drought, — ^and competition with all nations and peoples, friendly 
and adverse, civilized and savage, far and near. * * ♦ They must 
congregate together in dense masses in cities and towns, where 
the variety of pursuit, the rivalry of interest, the passion for gain, 
and the passion for expense, the fierce and fearful struggles of 
wearing competitions, the extremes of poverty and wealth, and 
all the intermediate gradations, give rise to the varied and com- 
plex relations of society. * * * On the other hand, the people of 
the landed interest — the dispersed inhabitants of the country, 
living apart — have few opportunities of being excited or instructed 
by social or political discussions ; there is less information, less 
mental conflict, and, consequently, less intelligence amongst them ; 
they think slowly, deliberate long, cling with tenacity to impres- 
sions, feelings, opinions, superstitions, creeds, habits, modes of 
action, &c., already acquired, and to the social and political insti- 
tutions to which they have been accustomed, however useless or 
corrupt, and rarely acquiesce in any change, however significant, 
until compelled thereto by the force of circumstances." — Brooke's 
Hand-hook on Parliamentary Reform, Extract in The Star, 
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ground."* It is true, that the inhabitants of the towns 
who have agitated the subject of parliamentary reform, 
not only have not thought it desirable to advocate the 
interests of those who reside in the counties, but have 
given little support to the principle of residential 
equality. The people residing beyond the limits of 
towns and boroughs have comparatively small means of 
combining to forward their own claims. "The very- 
nature of a country life, the very nature of landed 
property, in all the occupations and all the pleasures 
they afford, render combination and arrangement (the 
sole way of procuring and exerting influence,) in a 
manner impossible amongst country people. Combine 
them by all the art you can, and all the industry, they 
are always dissolving into individuality. Anything in 
the nature of incorporation is almost impracticable 
amongst them. Hope, fear, alarm, jealousy, the ephe- 
merous tale that does its business and dies in a day, — 
all these things, which are the reins and spurs by which 
leaders check or urge the minds of followers, are not 
easily employed, or hardly at all, amongst scattered 
people. They assemble, they arm, they act with the 
utmost difficulty and at the greatest charge. Their 
efforts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be 
sustained. They cannot proceed systematically." f It 
might have been expected, by a foreigner unacquaint- 
ed with the working of our representative institu- 
tions, that the landed proprietors, who are in a con- 
dition to make themselves heard in Parliament, would 
have been the efficient protectors of their neigh- 

* Mr. Bright. Speech at Birmingham, Oct. 27, 1858. 

t Reflections, &c. p. 286, 
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hours, the inhahitants of the country, — ^that they would 
have indignantly repelled any insinuation of mental or 
physical inferiority, and demanded for them, at least, an 
equality of political rights. He would be surprised to 
learn, that, so far from finding advocates in their terri- 
torial and natural chieftains, it is from some of them that 
the attempt to confer upon the inhabitants of counties a 
franchise, nominally of an equal, but really of a greater 
amount, than that existing in the towns, has met with 
the greatest opposition. Mr. Bright gave utterance to 
what a correct sense of truth prompted, when he charac- 
terised the indifference to the rights of the county inha- 
bitants as an " understanding," and with an equal sense 
of justice he informs them beforehand, that it is not his 
province to become their champion. An " understand- 
ing " every lawyer knows is a covert expression, gene- 
rally introduced when one person wishes to impose 
upon another terms which have not been agreed upon 
between them. One party is sufficient for an under- 
standing, but two are required to an agreement. The 
understanding has not yet been ratified by the persons 
whose political equality it menaces. 

It will be said, that the distinction between the 
electoral standard in the boroughs and in the counties, 
is founded not on any inferiority in capacity or in any 
consideration of danger in the opinions or dispositions of 
the people in the country districts, but on the constitu- 
tional necessity of guarding in this manner the interests 
of the proprietors of the land. The argument, of course, 
assumes — first, that there exists in the comitry an 
antagonism between the proprietors and those who are 
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occupiers, and not proprietors, of houses or lands ; and 
secondly, that the constitution affords no adequate 
protection to the proprietary class, except by the exclu- 
sion as far as possible of county voters who are not 
proprietors. In the long discussions on representation 
which took place before the Eeform Bill, the antag- 
onistic bodies were supposed to be the landed and the 
mercantile classes ;* and it is a doctrine of a very recent 
date which places the landed proprietors and rural 
population in supposed hostility to each other. In truth, 
tlie antagonism is perfectly imaginary. By giving 
health and activity to all the fibres whicli grow out of 
interests in land, and which stretch their roots deeply 
and widely, and take more or less hold on every class in 
society, the proprietors of land will always find that 
their true interests and just rights are too firm to be 
shaken. It may, indeed, be possible for the great 
proprietors of land to insist upon upholding a system 
which will sever all these multitudinous ties, and leave 
them isolated and exposed. 

The more violent opposition to the equal extension of 
the town and county fi:^nchise, will probably be found 
to come not from the ancient and true nobility and 
gentry. It is a remark of Niebuhr that history exhibits 
families and houses in which certain principles und 
feelings are transmitted as heirlooms firom generation to 

* ^^ There is one great and eternal distinction arising from the 
nature of things, which no wisdom can annihilate and no artifice 
disguise; and that is the distinction between the landed and 
mercantile interests !" — Oldfield^s Representative History, vol. i, 
p. 163. Lond. 1816, 
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generation. Happily^ for the preservation amongst us 
of some traces of chivalry, "the unbooght gwSBe of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprize," — there are' still some 
houses whose origin and traditions are earlier than the 
times when man became a drug and alms compulsory, 
and extend backwards to those in which the English 
yeomen were the strength ai»d pride of the aristocracy. 
The descendants of a family, the muniments of which 
record less of great achievements than of contrivances to 
relieve property from obligation, may naturally doubt 
the amity of a neighbourhood they have done nothing 
to win or deserve. It is not given to all to be 
imbued with that chivalrous spirit which instinctively 
repudiates every selfish motive and repels every un- 
just act, — a, spirit the effect of which was expressed 
by the phrase la noblesse oblige. It ought not to 
be doubted that when our representative institutions 
come under revision, there will be found in their places 
in both houses of Parliament, the hereditary leaders of 
the yeomanry of the kingdom, demanding for them, as 
county inhabitants, individually and collectively, the 
same measure of political justice as shall be given to the 
inhabitants of the towns. 

The fidelity and adequacy of the county representa- 
tion is one of the chief points on which every one who 
may take a part in the business of parliamentary reform, 
with a single-minded view to the establishment of a 
system universally just and true, ought resolutely to 
insist. The title of the county inhabitants to an equal 
representation to those of the towns, according to their 
numbers, measured by the same rule, is alike inde- 

R 
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fiaasible and undeniable. Cheshire, with its 16,00^ 
electors, increased bj the extension of the snffirage per- 
haps to 20,000, would nnquestionablj be entitled to 
return ten members, if every constituency of 2000, cm 
the average, retunS one mLber. Yoriire, wiA it. 
56,000 electors, increased to 70,000 by the extension of 
the franchise, would, on the same rule, be entitled to 
thirty-fiye members ; and so with the rest of the conn- 
ties. What is the objection to this demand? Is it to 
be found in the hand-book * which has been cited, or in 
what practical or philosophical treatise ? There should 
be no shrinking on any side from principles of indi.. 
putable justice. It is the duty — and duty is always tme 
policy-of the nunistry who may conduct Ae affiur. of 
the State,— of the peers, who are, by tradition and con- 
stitution, hereditary guardians of justice and liberty, — 
of every member of the lower House who can rise above 
mere party attachment, to insist upon this measure of 
justice for those whose position do not enable them to 
combine for the purpose of demanding it. If, in the 
discussions to arise, they shall be led by rectitude of 
principle to tbe conception of political wisdom, they 
will insist upon perfect and equal rights for the dwelleis 
in the counties, regulated by the same measure, to the 
uttermost fraction, — abating not one jot or tittle from 
what is conceded to those who live in towns, — and de- 
manding nothing more. K their demands be tainted 
with any desire to secure a monopoly of influence or 
power, they will come to nought; but, in requiring 
equality their position is impregnable. The English 

* P. 237. 
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people, from the impromptu-crowd which gathers in 
the street, up to the most august court or assembly in 
the land, are lovers of fairness and justice, and they will 
laugh to scorn the sophistry which shall attempt distinc- 
tions between their countiymen, founded upon the 
diffisrence of the spot on which they may happen to 
live. 

An equal measure of justice must be extended to the 
towns. On this point, the metropolis seems to appal 
even some of the most extreme reformers. On calculating 
its vast population, and the corresponding share which 
it may claim in the representative assembly, the agi- 
tation for reform, like fear, ^^ recoils at the sound itself 
has made." An extensive metropolitan representation, 
framed as it has hitherto been, may well be dreaded ; 
but, constructed on a system which is freed from the ties 
of parish or boundary, it might be the strength and 
anchor of the constitution, if such a character or oiSce 
could be attributed to any part of the kingdom rather 
than to another. A true representative reflex of all the 
better elem^ts which are found in the metropolis, should 
present a body of men as illustrious as any in the 
world. 

Of what does the metropolis consist? It contains the 
abode of the sovereign, and of the regal house and 
household, and of all who compose the court and 
council of the Queen. It contains the mansions of an 
ancient and powerftd nobihty, and their numerous con- 

and civil departments of the army, the navy, the ord- 
nance, and the control of their vast equipments; the 
public treasury, the mint, and the immense olBSces which 

R 2 
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are concerned with the receipt of the revenues of the 
kingdom from foreign and inland trade, and all the 
subjects of taxation, and for the appropriation and liqui- 
dation of the principal and interest of a public debt 
equal in amount to the value of the fee-simple of the 
dominions of some not insignificant monarchs, — and 
with the collection and audit of the public accounts qi 
the empire. In the ' metropolis are the chief steward- 
ships of the great estates of the crown and its palati- 
nates. In it reside all the functionaries connected 
with the imperial Parliament, — ^the secretaries, councils, 
and officers engaged in commmiications between ihe 
government and its dependencies,— the Canadas, Austral- 
asia, Afiica, and the Indies, — and with foreign nations. 
In it are the immense establishments of the G^end 
Post-office, the great triumph of civilisation, — sowings 
daily and hourly, with its thousand hands, the seeds of 
' public and private intelligence gathered firom every part 
of the habitable globe. In the metropolis are the seats 
of the Courts of Equity and Law, and to it are brought 
all appeals, in the last resort, from every territory and 
colony. Here reside the bar, and the other professors 
of legal science concerned in the supreme adminis- 
tration of justice, and in the settlement and transfer of 
most of the great properties in the kingdom. In this 
detail is comprehended but a few of the multitude of 
conditions and occupations engaged on the affiurs of the 
empire. There is the Bank of England, and the other 
companies and firms of bankers, whose money transact 
tions represent no small portion of the dealings and 
commerce of every quarter of the earth. Here are the 
managers, directors, and staff of the principal associations 
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whicli, by steam navigation and railways, conduct the 
intercourse of the people of all nations. There are 
classes almost beyond the possibility of recapitulation, — 
merchants, shipowners, brokers, manufacturers of an 
infinite variety of fabrics, — ^traders, capitalists, composed 
of companies and individuals, having ramifications of 
business with every port, inland town, market, and vit 
lage. Here are associations, academies, and museums, 
for the promotion of learning, and science, in all their 
developments. Ireland sends its brilliant imagination 
and its romantic braverj'; Scotland its keen intellect 
and its untiring perseverance. The metropolis attracts 
to itself much that the kingdom produces of high talent 
or superior energy; it gathers together the diversi- 
ties of gifts with which nature endows her most favored 
sons. Here the learning of Johnson, the erudition and 
wisdom of Burke, the genius of Reynolds, of Lawrence, 
of Flaxman, and Chantrey, found their home. Here the 
eloquence of Erskine, of Copley, and of Brougham, 
had their appropriate theatre. It is here that Wren 
achieved his triumphs; and here it may be given 
to Scott to realise his conception of what gothic archi- 
tecture is capable. Davy brings hither from Corn- 
wall his researches in chemistry; Stephenson, from 
Northumberland, his applications of mechanics ; Her- 
schel, fi'om Somersetshire, his astronomical observations. 
Here, Abemethy, and Cooper, and Brodie, held their 
daily levees. It is more or less the dwelling of the 
gentry of the kingdom. Hither thousands, whose skill 
and untiring industry have been crowned with suc- 
cess, retire, and bring their acquired wealth, and find 
repose in contemplating that progress in the labour of 
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which they have ceased activelj to participate. !EVoin 
the metropolis flows that comprehensiye literature, the 
seemingly ever-increasing and inexhaustible stores of 
which are daily poured forth in article and volume, to 
feed and guide the realm of thought. 

Foreigners should behold in the representation of this 
mighty community a condensed picture of the greatness 
of our country, and be compelled to recognise in it a 
triumphant display of the dignity and virtue of its 
institutions. In this it utterly fails. With an accidental 
exception or two, we are unable to refer to the metro- 
politan constituencies as having given to the senate any 
members to whom the nation can point, not to say with 
pride, — ^but with even the shadow of satis&ction, as 
illustrating a single ennobling feature of the nationd 
character. Under a system which forces every man 
either to submit to political extinction or to make one of 
a majority, in which he utterly sacrifices all that in 
which he differs from the rest in judgment or opinion, it 
cannot be otherwise. An electoral community formed 
of thousands of persons, including every diversity of 
thought, intelligence, education, and feeling, is driven 
together, and told, — ^what, if it were not a precept of the 
constitution, would be a cruel irony, — ^to elect a Tefpr^ 
sentative. If it be only that the person chosen is to sup- 
port this or that minister, — or this or that dogma which 
Ihe majority thinks fit to prefer, of course the represen- 
tation is enough, — ^but if it be to exercise a judgment on 
all the subjects which at this day become matters of 
legislation, then it may be confidently said, that no 
fable, legend, or allegory, the product of imagination, has 
personified a creature capable of adequately i^presenting 
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Buch a heterogeneons combination of men. The result is 
inevitable. The crowd of electors apply some test, which 
affords no more proof of the fitness of the candidate for 
a legislator than if they had taken him by weight or 
measure, — something which the most ignorant man may 
answer. The small degree in which he differs fi*om 
the lowest and commonest order of mind amongst them 
is his recommendation. The chance of any candidate 
of a higher order of intelligence is so small, that no 
man will waste his fortune upon it, and the ordinary 
or middle-class components of the electoral body, who 
would have chosen a superior man, have no oppor- 
tunity of judging by comparison, or of maJdng a better 
selection. 

In addition to the insurmountable obstacle which 
results fi*om the manner in which the electoral body 
is compelled to act, — its composition is further impaired 
by the disfi*anchisement of several thousand of its most 
sober and intelligent householders, who are employed in 
different departments of the public service connected 
with the revenue,— an exclusion on which more will be 
said in the chapter on the suffrage. 

J£ every elector in the British metropolis were eman- 
cipated from the trammels by which his choice is 
restricted, and informed of the extent of the field before 
him, — ^how many men amongst his contemporaries, whose 
names he has been accustomed to admire or venerate, 
are ready to offer themselves as representatives, — there 
is not the smallest reason to doubt that the intelligence 
of the inhabitants will gather together members who will 
bear a comparison with those of any other constituency 
in the kingdom. In an equal system of suffrage in 
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connties and boroughs — and of individual independence 
— ^it is probable that either the county electors between 
the Humber, the Mersey, and the Tees, — or the county 
electors south of the Severn, would be entitled to nearly 
the same number of members as the electors of the 
metropolis; and a competition between the metropolis, 
the north, and the south, to be represented in the state 
by the most distinguished of contemporaneous states- 
men, would impart a new, and a more hopeful life to 
our national politics. 

A few thousand electors might still make choice of 
men who could do them no honour, but the system thus 
affords a kind of safety-valve, by which deficiency of 
judgment and intellect is drawn off, — ^for every quota 
which makes a mean selection is thus prevented from 
lowering the general tone and character of the represenr 
tation of the constituencies at large, which such a number 
of voters is now able to do ; and the objects of their 
choice will probably find their proper level, and sink 
into a harmless state of insignificance. 

Another condition of the population of London, and 
one which may be expected to operate to an incalculable 
extent in a system of individual independence, must 
also be taken into account. At the last census, of 
1,395,000 persons above twenty years of age, then in 
London, 588,000 were bom in other parts of England, 
including every English county, 14,000 in Wales, 
26,000 in Scotland, and 89,000 in Ireland. It is a 
habit of mankind to cling tenaciously to early asso- 
ciations. A native of the country, or of Scotland 
or Ireland, whom a profession or a trade has drai?iTi 
to London, retains still his attachment to his birth- 
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place. His sympathies are with it as his mind dwells 

on the sunny memories of youth or early manhood. 

The English metropolis has but few charms to awaken 

in the native of Scotland that attachment which he may 

never cease to feel for the glorious capital of his own 

country — 

'^ Edina, Scotia*s darling seat.** 

It is not in London alone that the attachment to 
country and early associations would operate. It would 
be the same throughout the kingdom, especially in all the 
great centres of industry. Lancashire contained, when 
the census was taken, 378,000 persons not bom within 
that county. The extent to which the means of travel- 
ling have been facilitated within the last few years will 
operate, in a degree which has never before been felt, to 
preserve the connection between individuals and the 
placesof their more cherished associations, and from which, 
notwithstanding their business may employ them at a 
distance, they can scarcely be said now to be permanently 
removed. Under a system of individual independence, 
full scope would be given to every local attachment, — a 
regard which, if it exists at all, must be of free and 
spontaneous growth. Scotland would not complain of 
neglected interests, for every Scotchman, wherever his 
lot in life had cast him, would, in the choice of his re- 
presentative, turn with filial love to the land of his 
sires. Ireland would complain of no cold disregard, for 
it would find friends in every spot in which the warm- 
hearted and unchanging faith of her sons, and the ex- 
quisite loveliness of her daughters, had won afiection. 

It is obvious that causes arising out of country, of 
property, of habits, of thought, would all operate mate- 
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riallj on the votes which would be given in the metro- 
polis and in other populous cities. To a very large 
number of persons, the success of the local candidate 
would be a matter of less importance than that of 
some candidates for distant places, in which thej may 
feel a greater interest, — all desire and temptation to 
achieve a party triumph being taken way. Instead of 
local interests being neglected, the local object bdng 
changed, will receive by the accession of voluntary 
Btrength. greatly increased imptilse and power. 

It will be seen that the system of individual indepen- 
dence is consistent with the most perfect devotion to 
local objects, whilst, on the other hand, a geographi- 
cal or territorial system is perfectly inconsistent with 
individual independence. The geographical system 
constrains every man's will, and destroys all personal 
independence. On the other hand, the power of voting 
for whom he thinks proper, permits every man to make 
the place in which he lives, or in which his property is 
situated, the first object of consideration. Local obliga- 
tions can go no fiirther than this full Kberty extends, — 
unless it be really meant that the duty of protection is 
attached, not to men but to inorganic nature, as to the 
soil or the houses ; or to unsentient life, the woods and 
forests, and other productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
If these existences are to control the human will, there 
may be some necessity for adhering to an electoral 
system forcibly bound by territorial limits. 

A system of individual independence is not only con- 
sistent with every territorial view which the elector 
may entertain, but the method of election which is here 
proposed does not permit an elector of one constituency 
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to interfere with the electors of another. The distinct 
and independent action of every constituency is perfectly 
preserved. No elector for Marylebone can interfere 
with the electors for Warwickshire, nor the elector of 
Warwickshire with those of Marylebone. An elector 
of Marylebone may vote for a candidate who may be a 
candidate for the comity of Warwick, and the votes of 
electors of Marylebone may fiimish a quota who may 
return him, — ^but not for Warwickshire. Nothing but 
a majority in that county could return him as a member 
for it, as the fact of a return of the candidate by votes 
from Marylebone, in the case supposed, when he had no 
sufficient majority in Warwickshire, would be the same 
thing in effect as if he had been at the first a candidate 
for Marylebone. It would be that borough he would 
be returned to represent, and not Warwickshire. 

The adoption of a rule giving to every unanimous 
quota of votes the power of electing a representative, 
would operate in fact as a perfect and self-adjusting 
system of electoral division, at all times corresponding 
with the fluctuations of population and wealth. One 
of the suggested provisions* is directed to the object of 
admitting the separation of the larger into smaller con- 
stituencies ; but after this has been done so far as this is 
likely to be sought, there will no doubt still remain 
counties, cities, and towns, the inhabitants of which will 
not desire or consent to any division. Liverpool, for 
example, would probably insist upon remaining — and 
there is no reason why it should not remain — an entire 
and undivided constituency. It now contains 17,333 

* Clause V. p. 68. 
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voters and is increasing in magnitude. The electors of 
Liverpool, even if the quota were largely increased, 
might still be sulBSci^nt in number to return seven or 
eight members. It is impossible to foresee the extent 
of the changes, or the development which any of the 
great centres of population may undergo. Under a 
system in which political weight is perpetually regulated 
by the magnitude and importance of the community, 
there is no reason for preserving an arbitrary limit pre- 
scribed under an obsolete condition of things, and the 
nominal representation may be determined by, and 
correspond with, the real position of the electors. 

In regulating the number of members to be returned 
by every distinct constituency, the system of the United 
States again affords aii example, which, so &r as it is 
useful, may be followed. Every borough or constitu- 
ency may for this purpose be likened to a state of the 
Union ; and whatever its size, or number of electors, 
may be permitted to make a return of one member.* 
The additional number of members beyond one which it 
may return should then be governed by the number of 
electors, allowing one for every quota, and one beyond 
for every fractional part of a quota. 

XXXTTT. Every constituency which is, or shall hereafter 
be entitled to return a member or members to serve in Par- 
liament, shall be summoned by writ to return so many 
members as shall be equal to the quotient of the number 

* It will be observed, that the message of President Bu- 
chanan, 1858, proposes as a new constitutionfd law, that no new 
State be admitted, mitil it has obtained a quota of population ; 
but this is rather with regard to its influence in the Senate, than 
in the House of Bepresentatives. 
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of the electors of the same constituency, who shall vote at 
the general election thereby directed to be made, divided by 
the number of the quota for the time being declared and 
certified according to sections I. and HE., hereinbefore con- 
tained, and one member for every fractional part of such 
dividend ; and in cases where the number of such electors 
shall be less than such quota, one member, and no more, — 
except in cases &Uing within section XXXII. hereinbefore 
contained ; and it shall not be necessary to specify in the 
writ otherwise than as aforesaid, the number of members to 
be returned by any constituency. 

The operation of this law will be explained by sup- 
posing that in North Cheshire, after an extended fran- 
chise, there should be 11,000 voters, and that the quota 
be 2,000. The number of electors, divided by the quota, 
gives a quotient of five, and a fractional number, which 
will make it the duty of the sheriff to return five, and 
one for the fractional number, making together six 
members for North Cheshire. The arrangement of the 
number of members to be returned for every constitu- 
ency, under a system regulated by its magnitude, whilst 
it gives to every locaUty an eflFectual and substantial 
representation, becomes, so far as relates to form, no 
more than a question of nomenclature. 

The contest in which the nation will, so long as the 
present system continues, be periodically and more or 
less fiercely engaged, with reference to the relative im- 
portance and right of counties, cities, and towns, and 
other constituencies, to return severally one or more 
members, and to the propriety of disfiranchising boroughs, 
the only fault of whose inhabitants is, that nature has 
not placed them on a seaboard, or on some great stream 
of communication, or enriched them with mineral trear 

r7* 
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sures, — is worthy of the times when laws were made to 
enable one city or class to exercise privileges hostile to 
another^ and when the statute of Kilkenny was in force. 
It will not continue for an hour after our leading states- 
men and public men shall be able to perceive that there is 
no more wisdom in incumbering our political institutions 
with the difficulties, and deteriorating them by the rude 
and barbarous practices of bygone ages, than there would 
be in rejecting the aid of modem science in the perform- 
ance of any other operation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE IMPERIAL 

GOVEBNMENT. 

Relation of constitution to government — Calhonn — ^Pascal — Guizot 
— ^Burke — Ineyitable abuse of a sole depository of power— » 
Despotism of a multitude — Struggle for majority and dominion — 
Unity of right and power — Concurrent consent — ^British consti- 
tution — Compromise and concession — ^Appeal to conscience and 
necessity — Constitutional principle in relation to physical power 
— Concurrent interests and opinions in representative constitu- 
tion — Party government — Means — Result — Public opinion — 
Its imperfect, false, or delusive declaration — ^Illustration in 
April, 1848 — ^The House of Commons its only proper exponent 
— ^Ancient democratic laws to ascertain it — ^Individual indepen- 
dence of electors a self-acting register of public opinion — The 
press — Stability of the position of individual statesmen, and of 
the general government — Operation of an enlarged range of 
causes—Elections made frequently with convenience and safety. 

THE American statesman, whose "Disquisition on 
Government" has been referred to, observes that all 
history and experience testify that the same predomi- 
nance of the individual over the social feelings which 
makes government indispensable to preserve society, 
produces also on those who administer the government 
a strong tendency to abuse its powers. " Liberty," he 
says, "is little more than a name under all govern- 
ments of the absolute form, including that of the nu- 
merical majority, and can have only a secure and 
durable existence under those of the concurrent or 
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constitutional form."* It is only a constitation, by 
whatever name it may be called, which can prevent an 
abuse of power. ^^ Having its origin in the same prin- 
ciple of our nature, constitution stands to government as 
government stands to society j and as the end for which 
society is ordained would be defeated without govern- 
ment, so that for which government is ordained would, 
in a great measure, be defeated without constitution. 
But they differ in this striking particular. There is no 
difficulty in forming government. It is not even a 
matter of choice whether there shall be one or not. 
Like breathing, it is not permitted to depend on our 
volition. Necessity will force it on all conununities in 
some one form or another. Very different is the case 
as to constitution. Instead of a matter of necessity, 
it is one of the most difficult tasks imposed on man to 
form a constitution worthy of the name ; while, to form 
a perfect one, — one that would completely counteract 
the tendency of government to oppression and abuse, 
and hold it strictly to the great ends for which it is 
ordained, — ^has thus far exceeded human wisdom, and 
possibly ever ¥dll."t " The question involves difficulties, 
which, from the earliest ages, wise and good men have 
attempted to overcome. For this purpose many devices 
have been resorted to, suited to the various stages of 
intelligence and civilisation, through which our race has 
passed. The only materials which the early ages 

♦ Calhoun, Disquisition, &c., p. 60. See i^^ebuhr, Hist. Rome, 
(Hare and Thirlwall's Trans.), vol. iL p. 298, Camb. 1832, where 
there are several illustrations from ancient and modem history ; 
Buckle, Kst. Civilization, vol. i. p. 71. 

t Disquisition, &e., p. 8. 
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afforded for the construction of constitutions, "were 
applied with consummate wisdom and skill. To their 
successful application may be fairly traced the subse- 
quent advance of our race in civilisation and intelligence, 
of which we now enjoy the benefits. For, without a 
constitution, — something to counteract the strong ten- 
dency of government to disorder and abuse, and to give 
stability to political institutions, — there can be little 
progress or permanent improvement."* 

The writer who, in our own times more perfectly than 
any other, has combined the characters of the laborious 
historian, the practical statesman, and the calm philo- 
sopher, divides power into that which exists de facto^ 
and that which is de jure : not the jus of the lawyers, 
founded on the accidents of history, — ^but that which 
rests on immutable principles of truth and justice. He 
cites the words of Pascal, " La multitude qui ne se reduit 
pas h Vunitd est confusion. JJuniti qui rCest pas multi^ 
tude est tyrannier This, says M. Guizot, " est Texpres- 
sion la plus belle et la definition la plus precise du gou- 
vemement repr^sentatif. La multitude, c'est la soci^te : 
Tunit^, c'est la v^rit^ — c'est I'ensemble des lois de justice 
et de raison qui doivent gouverner la society. Si la 
societe reste k I'etat de multitude, si les volontes isblees 
ne se reimissent pas sous I'empire de regies communes, 
si elles ne reconnaissent pas egalement la justice et la 
raison, si elles ne se reduisent pas elles-mSmes h, 
I'unite, il n'y a pas societe, il y a confusion. L'unite 
qui n'est pas sortie du sein de la multitude, qui lui a 
6te violemment imposee par un ou plusieurs, n'importe 
le nombre, en vertu d'un droit k eux personnel, est 

* Id. p. 11. 
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nne miit^ firasse et arbitraire ; c'est la tyrannie. Le bnt 
dn goavemement represeDtatif est d'empecher k ||Ia fcis 
la tyrannie et la confiisicni, do ramener la mnltitnde & 
I'anite en la provoquant k la reconnaitre et k I'accepter 
elle-mgine.'' ♦ 

Mr. Burke adverts to the error of the theorists, who 
sophistically confound the right of the people with their 
power. ^^ The body of the community, whenever it can 
come to act, can meet with no efifectual resistance ; but, 
till power and right are the same, the whole body of 
them has no right inconsistent with virtue, and the first 
of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what is 
not reasonable, and to what is not f(Mr their benefit."! 
" One of the first motives to civil society, and which 
becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, that no man 
should be judge in his own cause. By this, each person 
has at once divested himself of the first fiindamenta/ 
right of uncovenanted man, that is, to judge for himsd' 
and to assert his own cause. He abdicates all right ti.« 
be his own governor. He inclusively, in a great mea- 
sure, abandons the right of self-defence, the first law of 
nature. Man cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and 
of a civil state together. That he may obtain justice, he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the 
most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole 
ofit."t 

The question of the ultimate deposit of political 
power is presented by the fiuropean statesman in its 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 94. 
t Reflections, &c., p. 92. J Id. 88. 
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philosophical, and by the Transatlantic statesman in its 
practical shape, — " Comment garantir d la societe que 
le pouvoir absolu en fait, auquel toutes les relations 
sociales viennent necessairement aboutir, ne sera que 
I'image, I'expression, I'organe du pouvoir absolu en 
droit, seul legitime, et qui n'est d6pos6 nulle part sur la 
terrel C'est Ik le problfeme du gouvemement."* How, 
asks Mr. Calhoim, is the tendency of government to 
oppression and abuse "to be coimteracted, — how can 
those who are invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, be prevented from employing them as the means 
of aggrandising themselves, Instead of using them to 
protect and preserve society I" f 

The answer to these questions, as they are the con- 
clusions fit)m fiu^ts, first assumes a negative form, by 
showing that as no selection of one, or of a class, be it 
few or many, constitutes any security from oppression, 
so the vesting of power in the greater number — ^in the 
numerical majority — is at least equally a despotism in 
principle ; and a despotism which is more hopeless from 
the numbers of which it is composed, and the assistance 
and countenance of a multitude which creates its own 
standard of morals, and is blind to what is base, when it 
serves the popular object. J When the contest is re- 
duced to one of numbers — ^to a question of numerical 
majority — ^the conflict between the two parties "tends 
necessarily to settle down into a struggle for the honours 
and emoluments of the government, and each, in order 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 120. 
t Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 8. 

X Niebuhr, History of Rome (Hare and Thirlwallf Tr.), voL 
n. p. 407. 

S 2 
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to obtain an object so ardently desired, will in the pro- 
cess of the straggle resort to whatever measure may 
seem best calculated to effect this purpose. The adop- 
tion, by the one, of any measure, however objectionable, 
which might give it an advantage, would compel the 
other to follow its example. In such case, it would be 
indispensable to success to avoid division and keep 
united; and hence, from a necessity inherent in the 
nature of such governments, each party must be alter- 
nately forced, in order to insure victory, to resort to 
measures to concentrate the control over its movements 
in fewer and fewer hands, as the struggle became more 
and more violent. This, in process of time, must lead 
to party organization, and party caucuses and discipline, 
and these, to the conversion of the honours and emoln^ 
ments of the government into means of rewarding par- 
tisan services, in order to secure the fidelity and increase 
the zeal of the members of the party. The effect of the 
whole combined, even in the earlier stages of the pro- 
cess, when they exert the least pernicious influence, 
would be to place the control of the two parties in the 
hands of their respective majorities ; and the govern- 
ment itself virtually under the control of the miyority 
of the dominant party for the time, instead of the ma- 
jority of the whole community, where the theory of this 
form of government vests it. Thus, in the very first 
stage of the process, the government becomes the go- 
vernment of a minority, instead of a majority, — a mi- 
nority, usuaUy, and, under the most fiivourable circum- 
stances, of not much more than one-fourth of the whole 
community.* 

* *' It has come to this, that one man, Caleb Claptrap, for 
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" But the process, as regards the concentration of 
power, would not stop at this stage. The government 
would gradually pass from the hands of the majority of 
the party into those of its leaders, as the struggle be- 
came more intense, and the honours and emoluments of 
the government the all-absorbing objects. At this stage, 
principles and policy would lose all influence in the 
elections; and cimning, falsehood, deception, slander, 
fraud, and gross appeals to the appetites of the lowest 
and most worthless portions of the commimity, would 
take the place of sound reason and wise debate. After 
these have thoroughly debased and corrupted the com- 
munity, and all the arts and devices of party have been 
exhausted, the government would vibrate between the 
two factions (for such will parties have become) at each 
successive election. Neither would be able to retain 
power beyond some fixed term ; for those seeking office 
and patronage would become too numerous to be re- 
warded by the offices and patronage at the disposal of 
the government; and these being the sole objects of 
pursuit, the disappointed would, at the next succeeding 
election, throw their weight into the opposite scale, in 
the hope of better success at the next turn of the wheel. 
These vibrations would continue until confusion, corrup- 
tion, disorder, and anarchy, would lead to an appeal to 
force, — ^to be followed by a revolution in the form of the 
government. Such must be the end of the government 
of the numerical majority ; and such, in brief, the pro- 
example, who has a certain influence with three other men, selects 
the man who, for the space of four years, if elected, is to divide 
120 millions of dollars amongst his friends and their friends.'' — 
American- Whig Review^ vol. xvi. p. 176. New York, 1862. 
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cess through which it must pass, in the regular course 
of events, before it can reach it. 

" This transition would be more or less rapid, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The more numerous the popu- 
lation, the more extensive the country, — ^the more diver- 
sified the climate, productions, pursuits, and character 
of the people, the more wealthy, refined, and artificial 
their condition ; and the greater the amoimt of revenues 
and disbursements, the more unsuited would the com- 
munity be to such a government, and the more rapid 
would be the passage." * 

It is not by instituting a higher power to control the 
government, and those who administer it, that the ten- 
dency to abuse can be counteracted. " This would be 
but to change the seat of authority, and to make this 
higher power, in reality, the government, with the same 
tendency to pervert its powers into instruments of 
aggrandisement. Nor can it be done by limiting the 
powers of government, so as to make it too feeble to be 
made an instrument of abuse ; for passing by the diffi- 
culty of so limiting its powers, without creating a power 
higher than the government itself to enforce the observ- 
ance of the limitations, it is a sufficient objection that it 
would, if practicable, defeat the end for which govern- 
ment is ordained, by making it too feeble to protect and 
preserve society." t 

Absolute and rightful power, — ^the power de jurCy — 
is divinely given, and attributable to none, — " la souve- 
rainete de droit," says M. Guizot — " n'appartient k per- 
sonne, parce que la connaissance pleine et continue, 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 42. t Id. p. 9. 
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I'applicatlon fixe et imperturbable de la justice et de la 
raison n'appartiennent pas k notre nature imparfaite.''* 
The lessons of experience having shown that absolute 
power can be saiely reposed in no single authority, 
the question recurs, how the government must be con- 
structed, to counteract its tendency to abuse I " There 
is but one certain mode in which this result can be 
secured, and that is by the adoption of some restriction 
or limitation, which has so effectually prevented any 
one interest, or combination of interests, from obtaining 
the exclusive control of the government, as to render 
hopeless all attempts directed to that end. There is, 
again, but one mode in which this can be effected, and 
that is, by taking the sense of each interest or portion 
of the community, which may be imequally and inju- 
riously affected by the action of the government, sepa- 
rately, through its own majority, or in some other way, 
by which its voice may be fairly expressed ; and to re- 
quire the consent of each interest, either to put or to 
keep the government in action. This, too, can be ac 
complished only in one way, and that is, by such an 
organism of the government, and, if necessary for the 
purpose, of the community also, as will, by dividing and 
distributing the power of government, give to each 
division or interest, through its appropriate organ, 
eidier a concurrent voice in making and executing 
the laws, or a veto in their execution. It is only by 
such an organism, that the assent of each can be made 
necessary to put the government in motion; or the 
power made effectual to arrest its action when put in 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 93. 
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motion ; and it is only by the one or the other that the 
different interests^ orders^ classes, or portions, into which 
the conununity may be divided, can be protected, and 
all conflict and struggle between them prevented, by 
rendering it impossible to put or to keep it in action, 
without the concurrent consent of all." * 

It is upon these truths that the constitution of this 
kingdom rests, — a constitution, we may yet be permitted 
to describe, as " in theory the most beautiftd of any — 
in practice the most approved," — and, may it still be 
our trust, — "in duration the most permanent." t It 
does not, indeed, owe its foundation to any original and 
scientific conception of the necessity of such a balance 
and distribution of power. " Les gouvemements ne se 
font pas plus h 'priori et en vertu des preceptes que les 
grands poemes." The labours, — ^now conflicting and 
now combined, — of divers ranks, classes, and interests, 
have erected the British Parliament, and composed it 
of three constituent parts — " the Bang, the Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and the Commons ; parts, of which 
each is so necessary, that the consent of all three is 
required to make any new law that shall bind the 
subject." J 

It is by the action of these co-ordinate authorities 
that unity, the combination of the power and the right, 
is sought. Nothing human is infallible; but, from 
their joint and harmonious concurrence in any public 
act, the people have the greatest security which the 
institutions of man can afford, that the measure will be 



* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 25. 
t 1 Black. Com. p. 217. % Id. p. 160. 
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conformable to the laws of truth and justice. K they 
differ, the difference involves the necessity of an appeal 
to reason, guided by the individual conscience. The 
sovereignty of right resides in no man or collection of 
men, but dwells, says M. Guizot, "Dans sa vie inte- 
rieure, dans ses rapports avec lui-mSme, si je puis ainsi 
parler, comme dans sa vie ext^rieure, dans ses rapports 
avec ses semblables, I'homme qui se sent libre et capable 
d'action, entrevoit toujours une loi naturelle de son 
action. U reconnait quelque chose qui n'est pas sa 
volont^, et qui doit r^gler sa volenti. 11 se sent raison- 
nablement ou moralement oblige k quelque chose; il 
voit ou il sent qu'il y a quelque chose qu'il doit faire ou 
ne pas faire. Ce quelque chose, c'est la loi superieure 
k I'homme et faite pour lui, la loi divine. La vraie loi 
de I'homme ne vient pas de I'homme ; il la re9oit, il ne 
la fait pas. Alors mSme qu'il s'y soumet, elle n'est pas 
sienne, elle est ext^rieure et superieure k lui. 

" L'homme ne se soumet pas toujours ; en sa qualite de 
force libre et de nature imparfaite, il n'obeit pas toujours 
k sa loi. II porte en lui d'autres mobiles d'action que 
cette loi supreme, et quoiqu' il sente le vice de ces 
mobiles, souvent il y cfede. Mais, obeie ou non, la loi 
supreme de I'homme est toujours Ik ; il n'y pent songer 
sans reconnaitre qu'elle est placee au dessus de lui. 

"Voili done I'individu toujours en presence d'une 
rfegle, d'une rfegle qu'il n'a pas faite, et qui I'oblige, et 
qui ne I'abandonne jamais. S'il entre ou se trouve en 
soci^t^ avec ses semblables, qu'elle autre r^gle aura-t-il 
que celle 14 1 La society humaine serait-elle ime abdi- 
cation de la nature humaine I non : I'homme, dans la 
soci^te, doit rester et reste effectivement ce qu'il est ; et 
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oomme la soci^t^ n'est qu'une collection d'individus, la 
loi suprSme de la soci^t^ doit Stre celle qui a droit de 
r^gir les individus eux-mSmes. 

" Voili done la vraie loi du gouvemement trouvee. 
C'est la mSme loi qui oblige les individus. Et comme 
pour I'individu, la vraie loi est souvent obscure, et que 
I'individu mSme quand il la connait bien, ne la sait pas 
toujours, de mgme pour le gouvemement, quel qu'il soit, 
la vraie loi, qui a toujours k passer par Tesprit de 
I'homme, toujours bom6 et passionne, n'est ni toujours 
connue ni toujours ob^ie. II est done impossible d'attri- 
buer k im homme ou k plusieurs, la souverainete de 
droit, car ce serait supposer qu'ils savent et veulent dans 
tons les cas, ce que veulent la justice et la raison. 
Supposition inadmissible, k raison de I'imperfection radi- 
cale de notre nature."* 

The possibility that the union of constitutional power 
with the law of reason and justice may not be attained, 
after the discusssion to which differences between the 
co-K)rdinate powers would necessarily give rise, is a pos- 
sibility which positive law cannot contemplate, for it is 
unable to create any power above the constitution. The 
concessions which may be necessary to be made by any 
of the three co-ordinate powers to the other, are left to 
the direction of the individual conscience, and the im- 
perious demands of necessity. Hmnan law cannot 
abrogate the divine, and, therefore, no member of any 
of the three powers, &om the sovereign downwards, 
can be required to disregard the dictates of conscience ; 
but, on the other hand, necessity compels all to submit 
to the consequences, be they what they may, which 

♦ Guizot, Grouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 92. 
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may follow either obedience or neglect of conscience.* 
Publicity of debate, free discussion, the extraneous and 
powerful help of the press, all tend to the concurrent 
determination of disputed questions ; and thus to realise 
the idea of Pascal, — " il provoque la multitude k se r6- 
duire k I'lmit^ et il fait sortir I'unit^ du sein de la mul- 
titude." " When something must be done, and when 
it can be done only by the united consent of all, — the 
necessity of the case will force to a compromise." " On 
all questions of acting, necessity, where it exists, is the 
overruling motive ; and where, in such cases, compro- 
mise among the parties is an indispensable condition to 
acting, it exerts an overruling influence in predisposing 
them to acquiesce in some one opinion or course of ac- 
tion. Experience furnishes many examples in con- 
firmation of this important truth : among these, the 
trial by jury is the most familiar." t 

It cannot, however, be for a moment forgotten, that 
the equality of power in the three co-ordinate branches 
of the Parliament — sacred as the constitutional prin- 
ciple may be — ^is still but a principle. The rights of 
the sovereign, which stand alone, are the symbol and 
safeguard of every lesser right ; but they rest upon 
law, and not upon force. The dignity of the peerage 
forms a graduated hierarchy roimd the throne, render- 

* These consequences, as they respect the soyereign, are dis- 
cussed by Blackstone (Com. yoI. i. p. 211). As they regard the 
House of Lords, perhaps the eyents which followed its resistance 
to the Reform Bill, and the ground on which the resistance was 
OYercome, — " that," as Earl Grey said, " otherwise the goyern- 
ment would be in fact an oligarchy," will afford an illustration. 
See also pp. 21—24. 

t Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 65. 
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ing it more difficult to approax^h without reverence the 
earthly embodiment of justice, of freedom, and of 
honour ; and their hereditary privileges,* by a parity 
of right, preserve its peaceful succession and descent. 
The whole combination of degrees, whilst it wisely 
gratifies, also sets bounds to the restless and insatiate 
cravings of human ambition, and forms a protection 
to man against his passions. These rights and privi- 
leges, again, rest upon law, and not upon force. The 
third estate — ^the representative body — stands in the place 
of those who are, in number and physical power, beyond 
comparison greater than the two other estates, and with- 
out whom the two other estates could have no existence. 
The will of the great constituent body, when definitively 
expressed, — and after every opportunity shall have been 
given to the people of considering and revising the de- 
termination, — must be obeyed. 

It follows, then, from the vast powers with which the 

* There are not wanting those who speak of hereditary legis- 
lators as an institution which the progress of society is destined to 
abrogate. The friends of the constitution may be allowed to hope 
that such opinions may not hereafter derive strength from the 
course taken by the House in excluding a peer created for life, 
— ^a course justly described in one of their Lordships^ protests, as 
^* an unauthorised extension of the privileges of the House, not 
resting on any parliamentary precedent, and in derogation of the 
just prerogative of the Crown." Pari. Deb. vol. cxl. p. 1811. 
The step was supported by the expression of what certainly 
seem but mean ideas of that in which personal dignity con- 
sists, and of what constitutes the heritage of an illustrious name. 
The whole argument against the admission of Lord Wens- 
leydale to his seat may be described with sufficient respect by 
saying it was not worthy of the peers from whom it came. The 
resistance to any expansion of the Lower House in 1828 and 1830, 
bears no little resemblance to that in the Upper House in 1856. 
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representative body is necessarily invested, that in its 
construction every avenue should be opened by which 
the sense of right, of justice, of prudence, — the dictates 
of the inward law, — can find expression within it. If it 
should err in its course, — if it should fail in arriving at 
that unity which embodies at once power, reason, and 
justice, the people cannot rely on the internal strength 
of the other two estates, for any permanent resistance to 
what it may demand, — nor does even the theory of the 
constitution justify any such reliance. The representa- 
tive body should, therefore, be regarded, for the purpose 
of determining on its construction, as if it were the sole 
power, — ^which from the force of circumstances, and its 
means of arresting the operations of government, it may 
at any time in a great measure practically become. In 
order to complete that constitutional security which de- 
pends on a real and not on a nominal partition of power? 
the representative body should be composed of every 
distinct variety and combination of thought, of senti. 
ment, of feeling, of opinion, and of interest which exist 
in the constituent multitude. All these diversities form 
so many pillars to support and give unity to the con- 
stitutional edifice. K the representative body be the 
creature of numerical majorities, the constitution will be 
ultimately drawn into the vortex to which governments 
by such majorities are exposed. In such a case, Mr. 
Calhoun cautions the minority, not "to indulge the 
folly of supposing that the party in possession of the 
ballot box and the physical force of the country could 
be successfully resisted by an appeal to reason, truth, 
justice, or the obligations imposed by the constitution."* 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 33. 
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If these could be relied on, he observes, government might 
be dispensed with. The end of the contest between the 
majority and the minority would be " the subversion of 
the constitution, either by the undermining process of 
construction, — ^where its meaning would admit of pos- 
sible doubt,— or by substituting in practice what is 
called party usage, in place of its provisions ; — or, finally, 
when no other contrivance would subserve the purpose, 
by openly and boldly setting them aside. By the one 
or the other, the restrictions would ultimately be an- 
nulled, and the government be converted into one of 
unUmited powers."* 

A representative body composed, not of the nominees 
of the numerical majorities, but of the actual representa- 
tives of all varieties of disposition and interest which 
make up society — ^none being suppressed, would fi)rm 
within itself an assembly in which the majority must 
necessarily be concurrent, and comprehend the elements 
to which Mr. Calhoim attributes, not imreasonably, so 
much virtue. Under such a form of composition, every 
division of the constituents, " in order to advance its 
own peculiar interests, would have to conciliate all others, 
by showing a disposition to advance theirs ; and for this 
purpose, each would select those to represent it whose 
wisdom, patriotism, and weight of character, would com- 
mand the confidence of the others. Under its infiuence, 
and with representatives so well qualified' to accomplish 
the object for which they were selected, — ^the prevailing 
desire would be, to promote the common interests of the 
whole ; and, hence, the competition would be, not which 
should yield the least to promote the common good^ but 

* Id. 34. 
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which should yield the most. It is thus that concession 
would cease to be considered a sacrifice, — ^would become 
a free-will ofiering on the altar of the country, and lose 
the name of compromise. And herein is to be foimd the 
feature, which distinguishes governments of the concur- 
rent majority so strikingly from those of the numerical. 
In the latter, each faction, in the struggle to obtain the 
control of the government, elevates to power the design- 
ing, the artfril, and unscrupulous, who in their devotion 
to party, — ^instead of aiming at the good of the whole, — 
aim exclusively at securing the ascendancy of party. 
When traced to its source, this difierence will be foimd 
to originate in the fact, that, in governments of the con- 
current majority, individual feelings are, from its organ- 
ism, necessarily enlisted on the side of the social, and 
made to unite with them in promoting the interests of 
the whole, as the best way of promoting the separate 
interests of each; while in those of the nmnerical 
majority, the social are necessarily enlisted on the side 
of the individual, and made to contribute to the interest 
of parties, regardless of that of the whole. To efiect the 
former, — ^to enlist the individual on the side of the social 
feelings to promote the good of the whole, is the greatest 
possible achievement of the science of government; 
while, to enlist the social on the side of the indivi- 
dual, to promote the interest of parties at the expense 
of the good of the whole, is the greatest blimder which 
ignorance can possibly commit. 

" To this, also, may be referred the greater solidity of 
foundation on which governments of the concurrent 
majority repose. Both, ultimately, rest on necessity; 
for force, by which those of the nimierical majority are 
upheld, is only acquiesced in from necessity; a necessity 
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not more imperious, however, than that which compels 
the different portions, in governments of the concurrent 
majority, to acquiesce in compromise. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference in the motive, the feeling, the 
aim which characterise the act in the two cases. In the 
one, it is done with that reluctance and hostility ever 
incident to enforced submission to what is regarded as 
injustice and oppression ; accompanied by the desire and 
purpose to seize on the first favourable opportunity for 
resistance : — ^but in the other, willingly and cheerfiilly, 
under the impulse of an exalted patriotism, impelling all 
to acquiesce in whatever the common good requires."* 

In this kingdom, a system, peculiarly national, some- 
times called "Parliamentary," and at other times 
"Party Government," has grown up. Its essential 
feature is the predominance of a compact party, of 
which the ministers of the crown are a portion, and 
which is encountered in the House of Commons by 
another compact party, who expect to succeed it in 
power, on a detection and exposure of any error into 
which it may fall, — on the discovery and adoption of some 
tenet of greater popularity, or by the more skilfiil employ- 
ment of parliamentary forces. So little difference has been 
understood to exist between the two parties, other than 
that which is founded on the possession or expectation 
of power, that an orator who adverted to the party out 
of office as " His Majesty's opposition," was applauded 
as the author of a felicitous appellation. It was a con- 
flict of two hostile bodies, ever ending, and ever to be 
recommenced, which, but for its vicissitude, might, 
without irreverence, be compared to those occupations of a 

* Id. 70. 
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perpetually renewed warfare, with which the Scandinar 
vian paradise tempted the heroes of Odin, — 

A round of listless joy, and weary strife. 

As the system advanced towards maturity it became 
subjected to rules of indefinite stringency, — ^requiring, 
in order to secure majorities, that abnegation of indi- 
vidual opinion and perfect external harmony, to which 
majorities of electors are now reduced, in order to 
insure success. In the progress of general knowledge, 
it was found that innumerable subjects which had not 
been anticipated, became matters for parliamentary dis- 
cussion, and some of the restrictions on differences of 
opinion were relaxed. " Open questions," were ad- 
mitted to be lawftd. The later parliamentary theory 
and practice on the subject cannot be better described 
than it has recently been by a statesman thoroughly 
experienced in it. " When I first entered Parliament, 
the House of Commons was divided into two camps. A 
leader guarded both; a leader whom no man ques- 
tioned, and whom every man on his side followed. All 
the trouble was in his hands. His party acquiesced in 
everything he thought best, and, five rLuL after his 
decision was announced to them, they were heart and 
soul engaged in it, clamorous that it was the only one 
that could be arrived at. This was a great advantage 
in some respects, for it saved a world of thought. But 
in the House of Commons of the present day we have a 
different state of things. The House is divided into 
many parties, or, rather, no party — and why ? Because 
the country is divided into many parties, or no party. 
At the time the House was divided into two camps, the 

T 
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country was divided into two camps also. One man 
was blue, another yellow. Each had his own lawyers, 
and there was the sharpest line of demarcation between 
the two. The mass of people now judging for them- 
selves, find some good on one • side, some on another, 
ahd they will not yield themselves blindly to the lead of 
any one man or party in the State. Now, there is great 
complaint of this throughout the country. Men are dis- 
turbed and unsettle^ by it, and they are devising means 
whereby the country and Parliament may be again 
divided into two camps. But, instead of lamenting the 
existence of such a state of things, and devising means 
to restore what I believe will never be restored again, 
I think we had better look our difficulties in the fac^. 
I don't lament the change. Many of the old public 
men in the House of Commons regret it enormoiisly ; 
they are bewildered by it ; and they are perhaps right 
in their regret as public men, because it increases the 
trouble and difficulty of public men. But all they have 
lost in comfort the country has gained in public good. 
The result is this, that the impulsion comes from below — 
that the country, instead of being partisans, are now 
become a calm, reasoning jury ; and it is necessary, now 
that they are to constitute the jury, that they should be 
capable of deciding upon the arguments laid before them. 
The more great measures are passed by consent, and 
party bitterness is extinct, the more necessary it becomes 
that we in the country should understand the con- 
temporaneous political opinions we are called upon to 
decide."* 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert, Address on opening Warminster Athe- 
n»um, Oct. 1858. — Times, 
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If the representation is to be constructed with the view 
of perpetuating party government, two considerations 
arise, — first, the method of effecting the object, — 
secondly, what would probably be the result I 

The division of every constituency into two bodies, 
each distinguished by a political dogma, and ignoring or 
suppressing every opinion which these dogmas do not 
comprise, is likely to create a representative body also 
divided into two parties. In order thus to procure a 
representation of opinions not popular with the majori- 
ties, constituencies must be created which are not popu- 
lar,— or which, being popular, can be led by corruption. 
For these purposes the county representation may be- 
made as ftdl as it can be in point of members, — as re- 
stricted as possible in point of sufiBrage. Every effort 
may be made in the closer counties to keep land out of 
the market, and arrest the progress of building and 
building societies. The borough suiBBrage may be 
widened to any extent, and the ballot introduced, in 
order to obtain, by a wholesale corruption of the poor 
and ignorant, a direct influence for property. We may 
hope that there are few who could look forward with 
any complacency to such a scheme. 

The second question, — ^what would be the result of 
any contrivance to re-establish party? — is by far the 
most important. It was said, by an eminent and 
politic statesman, that the battle of the constitution 
would, after the Reform Bill, be fought in the registra- 
tion courts. The subsequent contests found a different 
arena, and were of another nature to that which he 
perhaps contemplated. An attempt to foretel the future 
would be presumptuous. We have seen the struggles 

T 2 
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made to gain electoral majorities. We know the nature 
of man, — ^we can scarcely doubt, — ^that an abject sub- 
mission to the occasional will of the greatest number in 
any assembled multitude, will ^^ extinguish in those who 
serve them all moral principle, all sense of dignity, all 
use of judgment, and all consistency of character." 
^^ When the leaders choose to make themselves bidders at 
an auction of popularity, then* talents in the construction 
of the state will be of no service. They will become 
flatterers instead of legislators; the instruments, not the 
guides of the people. If any of them should happen to 
propose a scheme of liberty, soberly limited and defined 
with proper qualifications, he will be immediately outbid 
by his competitors, who will produce something more 
splendidly popular. Suspicions wiU be raised of his 
fidelity to his cause. Moderation will be stigmatized as 
the virtue of cowards ; and compromise as the prudence 
of traitors ; until, in hopes of preserving the credit which 
may enable him to temper and moderate on some occa- 
sions, the popular leader is obliged to become active in 
propagating doctrines and establishing powers which 
will afterwards defeat any sober purpose at which he 
ultimately might have aimed."* 

One thing may be safely predicted, that the future 
party conflicts, — on whatever they may be made osten- 
sibly to turn, — ^will be of another nature, and have more 
momentous objects, than those which have for the most 
part occupied Parliament since the Eevolution. 

The office of the House of Commons, as the exponent 
of public opinion, is of vast importance, and deserves 

* Reflections &c., p. 361. 
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the utmost attention. In that assembly, public opinion 
should be gathered and expressed with clearness and 
certainty. It should be registered there with an accu- 
racy resembling that of the thermometer ; and that can 
only be when the House collects and receives all varieties 
of opinion from, without. There is nothing else con- 
nected with the science of government which it is of 
equal importance in a free state that the minister should 
always be able to ascertain. Any defect in the repre- 
sentative constitution which leads the minister or the 
people to look elsewhere for the manifestation of public 
opinion is fraught with the gravest dangers. Public 
opinion is a sea over which a well-taught pilot may na^- 
vigate in safety ; but, to the uninformed, it is the " gulf 

profound," 

Where armijes whole have sunk. 

It is strewed with the wrecks of governments. The rarest 
and most necessary qualification of a statesman is ^^ the 
faculty of discerning what the nation really desires and 
thinks ; of distinguishing between the intelligent and the 
unintelligent public opinion, — ^between the orators and 
the organs that have weight, and those that have none, — 
between the voice which is influential and the voice which 
is only loud ; — ^in a word, between the popular pronurm- 
amentOy which it would be weakness and wickedness to 
listen to, and that which it would be unpardonable to 
disregard, and idle to dream of opposing. The task de- 
mands no little care, and no ordinary tact ; it belongs 
to a sagacity partaking of the character of an instinct, 
which some men of very moderate genius have in perfec- 
tion, — of which others of fisir loftier intellect are entirely 
destitute. It requires singular accuracy of judgment 
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and acateness of perception ; a practical acquaintance 
with every rank and class of the community, or that 
intuitive insight which, with some men, appears to 
supply its place ; and a mental ear so fine, sensitive, and 
subtle, as to be able (so to speak) to hear the language 
of the silent, as well as that of the outspoken and the 
noisy, and to discriminate between the tones of resolute 
earnestness, and those of mere bustling loquacity." 
Without this rare discernment, he " is for ever steering 
between two dangers : that of opposing a stolid and m- 
sensible defiance to the real and serious demands of the 
popular will, and that of yielding a weak obedience to 
the noisy outcries of a worthless, insignificant, and 
powerless few, and incurring thereby the infinite disgust 
of the influential, but silent and contented class.*'* If 
the House of Commons be not the actual, as well as the 
constitutional organ of public opinion, the nation is left 
open to the attacks and the enterprises of irresponsible 
persons, who are thereby encouraged to usurp its oflBce. 
It is impossible to estimate the mischief to which a mis- 
conception of public opinion may lead. The tendency 
in the mind to believe what it desires to think, is ex- 
pressed in the proverb, that " the wish is father to the 
thought." It is not less inclined to fancy that the 
opinions of others assimilate to its own. There is, 
again^ a disposition in most minds to exaggerate any 
circumstance or action which they have themselves wit- 
nessed, or in which they have borne a part. A sort of 
imaginary importance or glory is acquired by being able 
to narrate something out of the common. We are, per- 
haps, told of a numerous and influential public meeting 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv. p. 234. 
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in London^ attended by merchants^ bankers, traders, 
and persons of all classes; and the concurrence of their 
opinions on some agitated subject is dwelt upon as a 
great fact. J£ during the hour that this meeting was 
held we had gone to the banks, to the merchants' and 
brokers' o£Sces, — ^the exchanges — ^the docks, — ^the shops 
of the principal tradesmen, — ^we should probably have 
found all the ordinary work of the establishments going 
on, and few or none of the active heads of any business 
absent from their usual posts. We are told of the 
names of many who were present, but such an array is 
easily made imposing ; and if examined, it would very 
likely appear to have been, — besides those who led the 
movement — only a few of the senior members of firms, in 
the business of which they are no longer regularly or per- 
sonally engaged, and who are gratified with celebrity in the 
public journals, — ^a few others desiring, or glad of an excuse 
for, an hour or two of relaxation ; — a number of unem- 
ployed persons in easy circumstances, to whom the oppor- 
tunity of hearing speeches on a popular topic is a pastime, 
or a harmless kind of dissipation;— and the idle, who, when 
not kept at home by the rain, are always ready to make up 
a crowd. The men of business, upon whose industry and 
labour the wealth of the nation depends, are unconcerned, 
and take no interest in the matter. Of course, it may be 
otherwise ; but the public has little or no evidence one 
way or the other ; it may be deluded, either by those 
who exaggerate, or those who disparage the value of the 
expression. It may be misled by the statement that 
a great manifestation had been made, and be induced to 
imitate it elsewhere ; and thus a comparatively few per- 
sons may give to their own notions the semblance of the 
popular voice. 
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One example of a declaration of public <q>imon 
has occurred to this generation. The political coo- 
volsions on the Continent ten years ago caused 
great excitement amongst the poorer classes in Eng- 
land, and an urgent demand arose for changes in 
the representative system. The claim was asserted in 
the calm and constitutional form of addressing Pariia- 
ment by petition ; and in order to give it further weight, 
a pubUc meeting on Kennmgton Common was resolved 
upon. The belief of the intensity of feeling on the 
points in question, caused great apprehension to be fih 
by the more wealthy classes ; who remembered that a 
few years earlier even the Duke of Wellington had 
been led by apprehensions of disturbance to advise 
the King not to attend an entertainment in the city 
of London. On the appointed day business was 
suspended. The petitioners assembled in great num- 
bers,* and the opponents of the movement occapied 
the public buildings and halls north of the Thames. 
Nothing occurred to provoke any collision, — ^nor was 
there evidence that any outrage was intended. The 
exaggerations of the statements with r^ard to the 
popular expression which had been dispersed, and excited 
so much terror, were very remarkable. The petition^ 
which was fer annual parliaments, universal suffinge, 
equal electoral districts, and the payment of members^ 
was presented by Mr. Fergus O'Connor, a gentleman of 
great earnestness and undoubted personal integrity. 
He stated, — and justified the statement by letters he had 
received,— that the petition was signed by 5,706^000 

* April 10th. 164^. 
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persons. The Committee on Public Petitions ascer- 
tained and reported that the signatures were 1,975,496, 
that many consecutive sheets were in the same hand- 
writing, and many signatures fictitious. The meeting 
on Kennington Common, where half a million were said 
to have assembled, was shown never to have exceeded at 
any time 23,000 in number. 

In a case which could thus be subjected to accurate 
measurement, we find an example of the error to which 
the Government and the public are exposed in the re- 
ception of statements relating to the general feeling or 
opinion when it is gathered fi:om mere assertion and 
rumour. K the nominal representative body do not 
truly represent the people, or if it represent only a 
majority of numbers out of which all distinctive indi- 
viduality, which is the essence of character and opinion, 
has been extracted in the process of its formation, public 
opinion wiU be necessarily sought for by other means, 
however imperfect or deceptive. 

Amongst the causes enumerated by Mr. Calhoun as 
contributing to make monarchies the most prevalent and 
usually the most durable governments, he mentions, as 
the leading one, their greater capacity of improvement. 
When, — ^he observes, — ^the hereditary form is well de- 
fined, it identifies the interests of the Sovereign and the 
subject, excludes the suspicion and hostility incident to 
insecurity, and creates the strong feelings of paternity 
on one side, and loyalty on the other. When, — ^he adds, 
— ^the hereditary principle is extended to other families, 
and a powerftd body of nobles surround the Sovereign, 
they oppose a strong resistance to his authority, and he 
to theirs, tending to the advantage and security of the 
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people. Such goTemments settle down on sane fini 
rules of action^ by which increased protection 
rity are acquired by all;* and thus, under the 
monarchies of Europe, the people have made 
advances in power, intelligence, and ciTiIisatian.t ^h 
remains to be seen, whether they will contmoe to 
their advantages under the great and growing: 
of public opinion, and the new and imposing fixm 
which popular government has assumed." "To 
pnohend more fully the force and bearing of pohEc 
opinion — and to form a just estimate of the changes to 
which, aided by the press, it will probably lead, poGti- 
callv and socially, it must be considered in connexiaB 
with the causes that have given it an influence so giea^ 
as to entitle it to be regarded as a new political ekiiient"'} 
The more prominent of the causes referred to, are die 
discin-ories and in\'entions of the last few centarks; 
priiUing, the comjuiss in navigation, gunpowder in war, 
the application of mechanical and chemical laws to the 
mis of pixnUiction, and of steam to machinery, facili- 
tating tra>'el and transportation by land and water, 
llonce the increase and diffusion of knowledge; an 
impul^^ to pn^gress and civilisation heretofore unex- 
amiJevl, aivomi^Med by unprecedented mental raogy 
and activity* to all which causes, public opinion, and its 

• ^^Tbe rum «f the ancient democracies was, that tliey rnled as 
AXHi [the Fmicb National AsswnWy] do, by occaaonal decrees, 
i«./4K«iiHil«. This practice soon hroke in upon the tenor and 
consistency of the laws; they abated the respect of the people 
towards them, and toUlly destroyed them in the aid.''— Bnrite, 

Reflections &c., p. 305. 

t Calhoun, Disquisition &c^ p. b^. ; 1<L p, »7. 
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organ the press, owes its origin and great influence.* 
" Already they have attained a force in the more civi- 
lised portions of the globe, sufficient to be felt by all 
governments, even the most absolute and despotic. Bat, 
as great as they now are, they have as yet attained 
nothing like their maximum force. It is probable, that 
not one of the causes which have contributed to their 
formation and influence, has yet produced its full effect ; 
while several of the most powerful have just begun to 
operate, and many others, probably of equal, or even 
greater force, yet remain to be brought to light." When 
they have produced their full effect, " they will give a 
force to public opinion, and cause changes, political and 
social, impossible to be anticipated. Their final bearing, 
time only can decide ; but, that they would improve the 
condition of man, it would be impious to doubt." t " The 
first effect of such changes on long-established govern- 
ments, will be, to unsettle the opinions and principles in 
which they originated, and which have guided their 
poh'cy, before those which the changes are calculated to 
form and establish, are fairly developed and understood. 
The governments of the more advanced and civilised 
portions of the world are now in the midst of this period 
of transition. It has proved, and will continue to prove, 
a severe trial to existing political institutions of every 
form. Those governments which have not the sagacity 
to perceive what is truly public opinion, — ^to distinguish 
between it and the mere clamour of faction, or shouts of 
fanaticism, — and the good sense and firmness to yield 
timely and cautiously to the claims of the one, — and to 

* Id. p. 88. t Id- P- 89. 
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resist, promptly and decidedly, the demands of the other^ 
are doomed to fall. Few will be able successfblly to 
pass through this period of transition, and these not 
without shocks and modifications, more or less oon- 
siderable. It will endure until the governing and the 
governed shall better understand the ends for which 
government is ordained, and the form best adapted to 
accomplish them, under all the circumstances in which 
communities may be respectively placed."* 

The press must at this day be regarded as an impor- 
tant political element,t and has not, without great tmth 
and significance, claimed for itself the title of the ^ foiurth 
estate.' It exercises two functions, one of which it per- 
forms much more perfectly than the other. It creates 
the pubUc opinion of which it is the exponent, and pro- 
fesses to expound that which it has created. The press, 
taken in its largest meaning, is the lever of mind. It 
cannot eradicate the desires or the passions of mankind ; 
but, with this limit to its power, it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate its importance or its value in edncar- 
tion, — ^in producing salutary changes on the condition 
of society, — ^in exploding political errors, — in promoting 
the social and benevolent, as opposed to the individual 
and selfish feeling, — and thereby bringing public opinion 
to a sound and wholesome state. When we come to 
observe its other function, that of expressing and making 
known the opinion which the public have formed, — we 
begin chiefly to consider the periodical press, — a very 
powerful part, but not the whole, — and we iomiediatelj 
perceive how insufficient for such an o£Sce are the mate- 

* Id. p. 91. t W. p. 78. 
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rials of which it can be in possession. Of the many 
miUions of persons composing the nation, how few think 
it necessary to divert their attention from their ordinary 
pursuits, even to make up their minds on most of the 
pubUc questions which arise ;* how few, again, distinctly 
express their opinions,— how few communicate them to 
the press. The press has no statistical means of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the vast and silent mass. If every 
one of the 2,866 persons who were in the last census 
described as ^authors and Uterary men,' divided the king- 
dom amopgst them, and devoted themselves to the 
business of gathering the opinions of the people on the 
immense number and variety of subjects connected with 
the public welfere, they would fail to ascertain any true 
public opinion. Their numbers would be unequal to 
grapple with the multitude of people and of questions : 
they would find comparatively few to respond to their 
interrogatories; and the catechism would be upon 
matters as to which the vast majority had as yet formed 
no creed or opinion. 

In fact, however, literary men are not engaged in such 
a profitless inquiry. They have a more elevated fiinction. 
It has been observed,! that formerly the debates in the 
House of Commons guided, strengthened, and ruled 
public opinion ; but that they do so no longer, because 
the speakers are anticipated, and pubUc questions better 
and more completely treated in the articles contained in 

* Mr. Henry Taylor, in " The Statesman/' (p. 66) London, 
1836,— observes on the fact, that most men put off making up 
their minds, even on matters affecting themselves, until they have 
to act, write, or speak respecting them. 

t Mr. Sidney Herbert, in the address already quoted, p. 274. 
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periodical literature. It is to the press, it is said, 
^^ that we most look for the formation of the great mass 
of public opinion on political and social questions, and 
it is of importance to watch with the greatest care any 
d,fte« c^U of r^y which diLish the gj 
influence the press exercises ; and if any one can con- 
tribute to improve the strength of the press for good, 
and to diminish it when it tends towards evil, he can 
confer no greater benefit upon the community at large." 
AU, or nearly all important subjects, will necessarily 
be discussed in the press, before they are considered in 
the Legislature ; for the Legislature is a limited body 
with a definite purpose, whilst the press is illimitable in 
diffusion, and boundless in capacity. It is in its great 
office, as the vehicle of public instruction, that the 
inestimable value of the press consists. As the uni- 
versal repertory of ever-multiplying facts, and of the 
reasoning to which they may lead, it has become the 
indispensable daily food of civilisation. It is only in 
the event of its reporting, or assuming as facty that 
which is not fact, — and of its reasoning on such false 
representation or assumption, that it may mislead. 
Such errors must be as prejudicial to the progress of 
political, as of every other science. They are more 
dangerous in political science, from the difficulty of 
testing them, — ^the infinite varieties of capacity amongst 
those who are more or less engaged on the subject, — 
and the passions which interfere to disturb inquiries so 
much more largely in moral, than in physical science. 
It is very possible for a writer, who has a strong feeling 
or bias on any particular subject, honestly to believe and 
represent that which is his own opinion to be the opinion 
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of the public. As a supposed organ of public opinion, 
the press is at all times imperfect| and may become 
dangerous. 

The danger would result from trusting any body of 
men, however high in character, to wield a machine 
of such vast power as " public opinion." In forming 
public opinion we have seen that the press is the most 
potent of material gifts which has been vouchsafed to 
man. Diverse and antagonistic views and interests 
may all invoke its aid, and be heard before the great 
court of reason and conscience. But when the press 
assumes to declare public opinion, it ceases to be the 
advocate and takes the office of judge. In preparing 
itself for this high function, it is assailed by all the 
disturbing causes of party and private influence and 
interest, which bias the conduct and corrupt the judg- 
ment of mankind. It is also important not to forget, 
with reference to the public journals, that they must 
necessarily be conducted on mercantile principles. They 
must be remunerative or they cannot long continue.* 

** If what is called public opinion were always the 
opinion of the whole community, the press would, as its 
organ, be an effective guardian against the abuse of 
power, and supersede the necessity of the concurrent 
majority ; just as the right of suflrage would do, where 
the community, in reference to the action of govern- 
ment, had but one interest. But such is not the case. 
On the contrajy, what is caQed pubHc opinion, instead 
of being the united opinion of the whole community, is) 



^ See this point succinctly stated in a short note to Mr. Win- 
grove Cookers History of Party, vol. iii. p. 613. 
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ustiallyy nothing more than the opinion or yoioe of the 
strongest interest or combination of interests, and not 
nnfreqnentljy of a small but energetic and active portion 
of the whole. Public opinion, in relation to govern- 
ment and its policy, is as much divided and diversified as 
are the interests of the community ; and the press, inr 
stead of being the organ of the whole, is usually but the 
organ of these various and diversified interests respect- 
ively, or rather of the parties growing out of them. It 
is used by them as the means of controlling pubUc 
opinion, and of so moulding it as to promote their pecu- 
liar interests, and to aid in carrying on the war&re of 
party." " As the instrument of party warfare, it con- 
tributes greatly to increase party excitement, and the 
violence and virulence of party struggles, and, in the 
same degree, the tendency to oppression and abuse of 
power. Instead, then, of superseding the necessity of 
the concurrent majority, it increases it by increasing the 
violence and force of party feelings, — ^in like manner as 
party caucuses and party machinery; of the latter of 
which, indeed, it forms an important part'** 

The opinion which is declared by the press to be that 
of the public is very likely to become so if the declara- 
tion be believed, however unhappy or evil may be the 
course to which it leads. People yield their assent and 
concurrence to what seems to them inevitable. The 
more advanced the assertion of any particular principle 
may be, the greater are its attractions for a large and 
active class of minds. If it should happen to become 
the opinion of an apparent majority, and be adopted by 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 77. 
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those in power, it proceeds with a vastly accelerated 
rapidity, overwhelming all opponents. "The negative 
power is always far weaker, in proportion to its appear- 
ance, than the positive. The latter having the control 
of the government, with all its honours and emoluments, 
has the means of acting on and influencing those who 
exercise the negative power, and of enlisting them on its 
side, unless it be effectually guarded; while, on the 
other hand, those who exercise the negative, have 
nothing but the simple power, and possess no means of 
influencing those who exercise the positive power."* 

It has been lately said, that " political principles are 
at best but the product of human reason ; while political 
practice has to do with human nature and human pas- 
sions, of which reason forms but a part ; and on this 
account the proper business of a statesman is to contrive 
the means by which certain ends may be effected, leav- 
ing it to the general voice of the country to determine 
what those ends shall be."t A House in which every 
member would sit as the representative of an unanimous 
constituency will effectually prevent any successfiil 
counterfeit of the public voice. Not only will such a 
faith&l expression of the feeling of the constituency 
have this tendency, but the same system would 
habitually manifest the general opinion of the nation,-^ 
including that large body which now silently and pas- 
sively submits to disturbing elements and causes. Its 
operation in' this respect is so important that it requires 
especial comment. 

♦ Id. p. 284. 
t Buckle, Hist. Civilisation, vol. i. p. 475. 

U 
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It is fix>m the regular exercise of political fiinctions by 
those who are entitled .to exercise them, that the steady 
operation of the great machine of state can be rdied 
npon. If such duties be only taken up in times of 
excitement| its action will be spasmodic rather than sober 
and progressive. " A system of rule under which the 
sovereign power is dormant and inert when ordinarily 
comfortable, and called into action and made omnipotent 
only when frantic with misery ; — ^under which it abne- 
gates its functions in hours of calm, to resume them in 
its moments of passion ;— under which it drops the 
reins when the driving is easy and the road is smooth, 
to snatch them at those difficult and perilous -passages 
when the cool and dexterous hand of long experience is 
especially required, — surely carries its own condemnation 
on its face."* And to guard against this irregularity, it 
has been suggested, that, on any considerable extension 
of the franchise, it would be desirable to make its exer- 
cise compulsory .f The proposal is directed in eflFect to 
the same object as that of the well-known law of Solon, 
— coeval with democratic institutions, — ^which decreed 
disfranchisement and dishonour to him who, on the 
occasion of a division and tumult in the city, should 
stand aloof and take part with neither side.:|: It would 
naturally be a part of the first conception of a democratic 
body, that its action should be like that of one man. It 
is only by giving it the energy and decision of a single 
will that a multitude can deal with its internal interests 
or be dealt with by strangers as a competent and self- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv. p. 277. t Td. 

X Plut. in Solon, i. 89. 
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acting body. The more fitfiil and irregular its action 
the more it becomes feeble and open to intrigue. To 
the extent in which every individual will is actually 
comprehended in any expression which purports to be 
that of the general will, to that extent its own members 
as well as strangers may depend upon the national firm- 
ness and persistency. It can hardly be doubted, that, if 
the feeling of the British people upon the late designs of 
Kussia against Turkey had been perfectly known, these 
designs would have been abandoned, and an unhappy 
war would have been averted. Mr. Grote, speaking of 
the law of Solon, observes that it " seems more in the 
nature of an emphatic moral denunciation, or a religious 
curse, than a legal sanction, capable of being formally 
applied in an individual case, and after judicial trial." 
"We may however," he adds, "follow the course of 
ideas under which Solon was induced to write this sen- 
tence on his tables, and we may trace the influence of 
similar ideas in later Attic institutions. It is obvious that 
his denunciation is confined to that special case in which 
a sedition has already broken out : we must suppose that 
Kylon has seized the Acropolis, or that Peisistratus, 
Megakles, and. Lycurgus, are in arms at the head of their 
partisans. Assuming these leaders to be wealthy and 
powerful men, which would in all probability be the 
fact, the constituted authority — such as Solon saw before 
him in Attica, even after his own organic amendments 
— ^was not strong enough to maintain the peace ; it be- 
came in fact itself one of the contending parties. Under 
such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen pub- 
licly declared his adherence to some one of them, the 
earlier this suspension of legal authority was likely to 

u2 
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terminate.*** Mr. Grote does not suggest any reason for 
limiting the operation of the law to cases of such extreme 
emergency. It would be of efficacy and value in every 
case of tumult| — every strong manifestation of adverse 
opinions, — every standing apart in the public assembly, 
or every case arising out of the power which the Solonic 
constitution gave to the people in that assembly. Comr 
mentators on the law have considered its principle to be 
deserving of very wide extension.f It is agreeable to 
all theory and all experience, that in every great ques- 
tion by which a nation can be agitated or divided, nothing 
could sooner tend to bring the contest to an end, than 
an expression of the general will. 

" There is in all parties, between the principal leaders 
in Parliament and the lowest followers out of doors, a 
middle sort of men, who, by the spirit of that middle 
situation, are the fittest for preventing things from run- 
ning to excess. But indecisiouj though a vice of a 
totally different character, is the natural accomplice of 
violence. The irresolution and timidity of those who 
compose this middle order, often prevent the effect of 
their controlling situation. The fear of differing with 
the authority of leaders on the one hand, and of contra- 
dicting the desires of the multitude on the other, induces 
them to give a careless and passive assent to measures 
in which they never were consulted: and thus things 
proceed, by a sort of activity of inertness, until whole 
bodies, leaders, middle men, and followers, are all hur- 
ried, with every appearance, and with many of the 

* Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 190. 
t Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic, ii. 12 ; Voy. du Jeune Anacharsis, 
vol. i. p. 111. Paris, 1790. 
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effects, of unanimity, into schemes of politics, in the 
substance -of which no two of them were ever fully 
agreed, and the origin and authors of which, in this 
circular mode of communication, none of them find it 
possible to trace." " The sober part give their sanction, 
at first through inattention and levity ; at last they give 
it through necessity. A violent spirit is raised, which 
the presiding minds, after a time, find it impracticable 
to stop at their pleasure, to control, to regulate, or even 
to direct"* 

By the operation of a system under which, in order to 
return the foil number of members of which the House 
may be composed, all the electors must exercise their 
powers, the omission of any quota to do so will neces- 
sarily leave a vacant seat. The effect of this, therefore, 
will be, without any compulsory law, to bring the 
neglect of every quota of electors into prominence, 
owing to its reducing to that extent the numbers of 
the representative house. The portion of the consti- 
tuency which has performed its duty will have no cause 
of complaint, for the power of the State has been tacitly 
and exclusively conceded to their representatives ; the 
portion of the constituency which has neglected its duty 
will have no cause of complaint, for they have volun- 
tarily, at that election, abdicated their powers. Even 
supposing the neglect of large numbers of voters might 
reduce the number of representatives to two or three 
hundred, it could scarcely be regarded as a public evil, 
for that number is found sufficient in the United States. 
If such a reduction of numbers hacl the effect of 

* Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 122. 
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compelling the House to depute to local bodies or to judi- 
cial officers, some of its business in regard to private bills, 
it might be no slight public benefit. In any case the law, 
whilst it introduces no compulsion, — any such compul- 
sion being probably an impracticability, would offer to 
every elector an extremely strong inducement not to 
omit the exercise of his £ranchise; and thus, in the 
constant development of the true public opinion, it 
would be a self-acting law. 

The press not only, it is observed, takes from the 
statesman his initiative action, but it supersedes the func^- 
tion of the orator. " As printing and book reading 
increase, the gifts of public orators will become of little 
or no value."* There is little doubt, as Parliament 
shall become composed of men of a more reflective order 
of mind, it will be less an arena for the display of mere 
extempore crudities. The debates may hereafter be the 
brief expression of condensed thought. Instead of many 
of the oral addresses, the habit may be adopted of embody- 
ing and conveying reasons careftdly prepared in the 
shape of propositions, to be entered on the proceedings 
of the House, — ^having some resemblance to the protests 
in the Lords. The economy of time, and the improve- 
ment in logic by such a process would be incsdculable. 
It requires a different, and, for a deliberative body, 
a more valuable order of mind than mere oratory 
demands. It is more difficult to convince the under- 
standing by close reasoning and irrefragable prooi^ than 
to captivate the mind by vague generalisations and 
plausible analogies. The positive is always restricted 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert, see p. 274, n. 
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to some narrow and rigid limits^-^to what is imagina- 
tive there are no bounds. It is, indeed, impossible to 
conceive any step in our progress onwards which will 
not require an increase of legislative talent and power, 
— ^whether it be to lead, to guide, or even to retard, 
where further deliberation may be necessary. 

Another effect of a- perfect system of representation, 
such as that which has been proposed, would be to 
strengthen the executive government. It would give 
to the ministry that assurance of the confidence of the 
people, which none of the existing machinery can afford. 
It would probably become the habit of every intelligent 
elector to place on his voting paper, in addition to the 
name of his local candidate, the names of the statesmen 
he regarded as the most eminent,* and an expression of 
the general opinion would be thus afforded which none 
could despise. The grounds of opposition to the mea- 
sures of a cabinet in support of whose members some 
hundred thousands of electors had declared their will- 
in^ess to vote, must be far other than selfish or factious, 
before a parliamentary majority would unite to displace 
them, — ^and thus incur the danger of a step which 
might be suicidal for themselves. 

It would also fiirther strengthen the position of every 
government, by the perfect security of the seats of all the 
principal statesmen in the House &om the effect of local or 
individual prejudices or enmities. Under the present sys- 
tem, all the consideration which is due to knowledge, ex- 
perience, integrity^ and industry, displayed in a laborious 
life, may be disregarded, and their possessor excluded 

* See chap. x. p. 233. 
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from Parliament^ from some accidental offence to a 
few influential members of a constituency, or from 
some petty and miserable pique. Against all such 
sinister influences the statesman mighty under a con- 
dition of individual independence, safely appeal to the 
electors at large, who will be actuated by no such narrow 
motives. The most important interests of a great people 
may be set at nought by the jealousies or caprices of the 
voters within a certain limited borough, — ^voters pos- 
sessing none of the high qualifications above their 
fellow-men which could entitle them to pronounce such 
a veto. It would no longer be possible for the electors 
of any particular constituency to ostracise an eminent 
member of the House. Every one might fearlessly 
pursue an independent course of conduct, satisfied that 
if he should lose the support of one portion of his con- 
stituents, there was little doubt of his gaining that of 
others. 

The free action of individual minds extending over 
a vast population, not cramped or distorted by party or 
selfish objects, would bring to the aid of the Government 
and to sound political progress, the operation of those 
large and general causes the force of which has hitherto 
been excluded. It is found that physical laws, — which 
in their operation on single individuals appear so un- 
certain and capricious, — when examined in their bearing 
and effect on large numbers of persons, proceed with 
undeviating regularity. Ihe uncertainty which exists 
of the duration of an individual life ceases when the 
lives of a large number of persons are taken into the 
account, and companies for the insurance of lives accu- 
mulate large funds by a calculation of profits which 
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they can form with mleithematical accuracy. Not only 
mortality but crime is found to be governed by laws 
which operate with wonderful uniformity, and even 
inadvertencies happen in a ratio which corresponds with 
the repetitions of the act in which they occur.* It is 
asserted, with no unreasonable confidence, that statis« 
tical knowledge will be hereafter the basis of history, — 
and that it will be " as rare to find an historian who 
denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as 
it is now to find a philosopher who denies the regularity 
of the material world."t By connecting public events 
and the business of the state with the caprices of will 
and disposition, and the other disturbing and corrupting 
causes which are encouraged to interpose in detached 
and limited bodies of electors, the action and fate 
of the Government, and of its members, are disturbed 
by the same causes, and made capricious and un- 
certain, exhibiting vicissitudes, which, it has been re- 
cently remarked, sometimes bear almost a resemblance 
to the condition of ministers under an oriental des- 
potism. The votes constantly given by one or two 
millions of persons, — subjected to no disturbing influ- 
ences of any extensive operation, — may be expected to 
preserve such an uniformity of contemporary character 
and opinion, as will give general stability to good go- 
vernment. Instead of shrinking from the inconvenience 
and dreading the consequences of frequent parliamentary 
elections, — their frequency would be regarded by the 

* See Buckle's History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 30, wbere the 
regularity of proportion in the number of letters put in the post- 
office without directions is mentioned. 

t Id. 
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niinbter as a source of confidence and strength. It may 
be assumed that he will be a man of the highest talent 
and character^ — able to ameliorate while he also pre- 
serves, — and, therefore, one on whose activity and 
moderation vast numbers will be content to rely. His 
own seat in the House would be in no danger. He 
would be re-elected with the tranquil certainty with 
which a director of the Bank is replaced. The result 
of every general election would be to ftimish him with 
a faithM index of the progress and existing state of 
public opinion. A triennial election would be soon 
considered as recurring at too long rather than too short 
an interval, — for the minister would find his main sup- 
port not in any party arrangements or compKcations, 
but in the sense and approbation of the people. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE SUFFRAGE. 



The system of indiyidual independence, a subject apart from the 
suffirage — ^More consistent with a qualification not dependent 
on locality — ^Principle of Mr. Locke King's bill — ^Equality of 
county and borough suffrage — ISTatural rights — Burke — 
General tests of electoral capacity — ^Manhood : its legal, phy- 
siological, and statistical definitions — Other qualifications or 
tests of electoral capacity — Proper conditions of such tests — 
Accessibility of the qualification required, and its universality and 
practicability of application — ^The £10 qualification — ^Its variable 
effect, according to the density of the population — ^Modifications 
in the system of voting — Suffrage to be treated as a valuable 
right and not heedlessly distributed — Amendment of the regis- 
tration system — Prospective abolition of qualifications founded 
on rentcharges — Removal of all disfranchisements in respect 
of ofiice — Special facilities of voting by the deposit of the voting 
papers — Attendance at one polling place to suffice for voting on 
different qualifications-^Voting by merchants, seamen, and tra- 
vellers, and public servants absent from the kingdom — ^Voting 
by British subjects residing in the colonies — Sufi&age of females 
qualified sui juris — ^Educational franchise. 

THE subject of the suflrage has been reserved, as a 
matter which, in one respect only, is affected by, and 
affects, the system of representation suggested in this 
work. A provision has been introduced for enabling 
any district, town, or parish, to obtain a charter, enti- 
tling it to return a representative,* — or in another, and 

* Clause v. p. 58. 
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perhaps better understood form of expression, to con- 
stitute itself one of a set of contributory boroughs. The 
right is proposed to be conferred by an order of the 
Queen in council, and is designed to be purely a change 
in division and arrangement in no respect affecting the 
right of suffrage. If a distinction of the right of suf- 
frage depending on the place of residence be obstinately 
adhered to, it might in certain cases be an impediment 
to the equal operation of such a law, — ^for a village, 
which, having grown into a town, should apply for 
incorporation as a borough, — ^would find itself with a 
different sufirage from other boroughs, as it would be 
framed on the county franchise. It would not be proper 
to vest in the executive government the power of affect- 
ing the sufirage. 

It may be hoped, however, that when the subject is 
examined in all its bearings, every party will agree on 
the abolition of distinctions, which are unworthy of the 
age in which we live, and carry us back to the times of 
the Norman villeins or the Saxon thralls. Much has 
been said of adopting, with reference to the county inha- 
bitants, the proposal of Mr. Locke King for a £10 
franchise, and of applying some different rule as to the 
borough franchise. Those who design to deal with the 
question in this manner, have totally misapprehended 
the principle of Mr. Locke King's bill. It has not 
entered into the imagination of the author or supporters 
of that measure, that the true standard of electoral 
capacity of the county inhabitants excludes all but the 
occupiers of tenements worth £10 a-year. The prin- 
ciple of the bill is the adoption of the same electoral 
standard in the counties as obtains in the towns : the 
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principle is equality of the suffirage, wherever the place 
of residence may be. K any persons delude themselves 
with the thought that a concession of a £10 suflrage in 
the counties, — ^if it be reduced below that standard in 
the boroughs, will be a final measure, they cannot be 
too soon undeceived. K it be made £5 in the boroughs, 
and £10 in the counties, they may be assured of this 
consequence, — b, consequence which may be safely pre- 
dicted without any pretensions to the spirit of prophecy, 
— ^that in the session of Parliament which follows such 
an Act, some county member, who, like Mr. Locke 
King, is able to regard himself as representing his 
county, and not merely a privileged class of its inha- 
bitants, will ask for leave to bring in a bill reducing the 
standard to £5 in the counties. It is a logical, a neces- 
sary, and an inevitable result. It may fail the first time, 
or the second, — ^but that which is undeniably just, will, 
at no distant day, assuredly prevail. By withholding it 
as long as that can be done, its adversaries may suc- 
ceed in producing hostility and rancour. They may 
alienate those who otherwise would be their inends, — 
but for any purposes of good, their efforts will be im- 
potent. When other anomalies are removed, many of 
the representatives of the counties will perceive the im- 
propriety of preserving one which treats the rural inha- 
bitants as a servile class, stamped by the legislature 
with the seal of inferiority. As they ride through the 
coimtry, — ^the retired hamlet, and the antique market- 
village, — ^they will experience an ingenuous shame at 
beholding the men who, by long converse with the ex- 
ternal world, — 
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Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature, — 

have acquired " the wisdom which works through pa- 
tience," whom they had yet allowed to be excluded 
from the highest of civil rights, — rights which are 
conceded to others far inferior to them morally or 
physically, in some neighbouring borough. It may be 
confidently believed, that the aristocracy of England 
will not permit such an unjust and degrading badge of 
inferiority to be permanently established. 

So much it has been thought necessary to say on 
behalf, — ^not of any particular qualification, — ^but of an 
equality of qualification, — not an equality of every man 
with every other, which the common sense of mankind 
has in all ages repelled, — but an equality of every man 
of any rank and class with others of the same rank 
and class as himself, — an equality wholly unaffected by 
the plot of ground which may constitute his fireehold, or 
be the site of his dwelling. 

The proper qualification to be adopted as the test of 
the right of suflrage is a question independent of that 
of its equality. It deserves much consideration, whether 
there is in truth any just reason for lowering the general 
standard of qualification adopted in the Beform Sill. 
It is important to consider, in the first place, the tme 
principle to be observed in conferring the suflfrage. 

The question of right may be first considered. '* If 
civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the 
advantages for which it is made become his right. It is 
an institution of beneficence; and law itself is only 
beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a right to live 
by that rule — they have a right to justice — as between 
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their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic func- 
tion or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to 
the fruits of their industry, and to the means of making 
their industry firuitfiil. They have a right to the acqui- 
sitions of their parents, — ^to the nourishment and im- 
provement of their oflBspring, — ^to instruction in life, and 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can sepa- 
rately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a 
right to do for himself; and he has a right to a fair 
poi*tion of all which society, with all its combinations of 
skill and force, can do in his favour. In this partner- 
ship all men have equal rights, but not to equal things. 
He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal 
dividend in the product of the joint estate ; and as to 
the shai^ of power, authority, and direction which each 
individual ought to have in the management of the 
state, that I must deny to be among the direct original 
rights of man in civil society ; for I have in my contem- 
plation the civil social man, and no other. It is a thing 
to be settled by convention. If civil society be the off- 
spring" of convention, that convention must be its law. 
That convention must limit and modify all the descrip- 
tions of constitution which are formed under it. Every 
sort of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other state 
of things ; and how can any man claim, under the con- 
ventions of civil society, rights which do not so much as 
suppose its existence? — ^rights which are absolutely 
repugnant to it ?" " Government is not made in virtue 
of natural rights, which may and do exist in total 
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independence of it, and exist in much greater clearness, 
and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection : 
but their abstract perfection is their practical defect. 
By having a right to everything, they want everything. 
Go^'emment is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants. Men have a right that these wants 
should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, 
of a suflBcient restraint upon their passions. Society 
requires not only that the passions of individuals should 
be subjected, but that even in the mass and body, as 
well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should 
be frequently thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be 
done by a power out of themselves ; and not, in the exer- 
cise of its functions, subject to that wiU, and to those 
passions which it is its oflBce to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liber- 
ties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the 
liberties and the restrictions vary with times and cir- 
cumstances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be settled upon any abstract rule ; and nothing 
is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 
The moment you abate anything from the full rights of 
men, each to govern himself, and suflfer any artificial 
positive limitation upon those rights, froih that moment 
the whole organisation of government becomes a consi- 
deration of convenience. This it is which makes the 
constitution of a state, and the due distribution of its 
powers, a matter of the most delicate and complicated 
skill. It requires a deep knowledge of human nature 
and human necessities, and of the things which facilitate 
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or obstruct the various ends which are to be pursued by 
the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is to 
have recruits to its strength, and remedies to its distem- 
pers. What is the use of discussing a man's abstract 
right to food or to medicine? The question is upon 
the method of procuring and administering them."* 

^' The rights of men are in a sort of middle^ incapable 
of definition, but not impossible to be discerned. The 
rights of men in governments are their advantages ; and 
these are often in balances between differences of good ; 
in compromises, sometimes between good and evil, and 
Sometimes between evil and evil. Political reason is a 
computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally, and not metaphysically or mathe- 
matically, true moral denominations."t 

The question with which we are met on the threshold 
is, whether, in conferring the franchise, there should be 
any test of capacity, — and, if that be answered in the 
affirmative, the next is, what that test of capacity shall 
be. It has never been denied, by those who have con- 
descended to enter upon details, that the first question 
must be answered in the affirmative, — although that 
which was at one time the popular formula, universal 
suffrage, apparently repudiates any test, whether of 
condition, of sex, or of age. The term " manhood " 
suffirage, implies that " manhood " is to be the test* It 
must be applied by the aid of the lawyer, the physiolo- 
gist, or the statistician. 

The law gives to one whose father has died without 
appointing him a guardian, and who has no mother, 

* Id. pp. 89, 90. t M. 92. 
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established character gives them the confidence of their 
fellow men ; experience and practice enable them to 
deal as proficients with the great interests and questions 
of the world. They see their children enter life. The 
edifices, of which the foundations were laid before, spring 
up around them. The prudent, tried, skilfid, inventive 
man, now often becomes, in England, a master, and 
controls establishments in which he was once the clerk, 
the workman, the apprentice boy. It may be justly 
called the intellectual age, — ^the legislative, the judicial 
age. The statesman speaks, and his voice reverberates 
over an attentive nation. But the passions and labours 
of life wear deep fiirrows ; the health of the workman is 
shaken in great cities, and he falls before their pesti- 
lences; the heart and the brain are sometimes over- 
wrought; diseases acquire force, and the man easily 
falls their victim.'* 

Positive laws in different countries have adopted 
other ages of man as the time at which different rights 
shall belong to him. The Uoman could acquire no pro- 
perty which was not immediately lost in the property 
of the father during his life. Neither age, nor rank, 
nor the consular office, nor the honours of a triumph, 
could exempt the most illustrious citizen from the bonds 
of filial subjection. In our own law the age of twenty- 
one has been adopted as the age at which binding con- 
tracts may be made, and at which the rights of property 
may be asserted. The constitution has also adopted 
that age as one of the tests, but not a sole test, of capa- 
city for the franchise. 

It is obvious, that if what is called " manhood " 
sufirage were adopted as a qualification, — " the good of 

X 2 
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die citizens at Uu^ h&ng,^ — accor£ng to tl» most 
compromising asserters of n^it^ — ^^the proper end of 
civil government^ whatever its fiirm^ — wiiatevear it» bis- 
tory or traditional origin,"* the qneaticHi of the age to be 
adopted, mnst be determined hj consid^ratioos of pnfc- 
dence and convenience. If there conld be aaj imtaral 
solution of the question of ri^t attaching moie fi]roU]r 
at one time than at another, it woold be that whidi the 
Koman law and the patriarchal system ^bibhed, and 
which reserves to the parent that powor over die in- 
terests of all his descendants, which nature has c onfer red, 
mitil nature herself deposes him. ^Without fear thoa^ 
not without danger of abuse^ the Boman legislators re- 
posed an unbounded confid^ice in the sentimeiits of 
paternal love ; and the oppression was tempered bj the 
assurance that each generation must succeed in its tnm 
to the awful dignity of parent and mastar.''t 

Another test or condition has also been introduced 
amongst us, — ^the possession of certain property, as n 
freehold, or a certain social position, as that of paying 
rates or taxes, or the occupation of a tenement of a cer- 
tain value. In the classification of citizens, t Mcmtes- 
qnieu observed, ** that the great legislators of antiquity 
made the greatest display of their powers, and even 
soared above themselves." § These, being questions of 
capacity, must obviously be determined by the condition 
of society and the state of education. It will probably 
be the business of our legislators to select, amid the 

* Westminster Review, vol. x. p. 195, N. S. 

t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 91. 8vo. ed. 1809. 

X Reflections, &c., p. 272. 

§ And see Grote's History of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 155-169. 
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examples before them, that which is the test or qualifi- 
cation best suited to our country, our age, and our 
social condition. In considering the form which it 
should assume, there are certain principles of which it is 
important not to lose sight. 

The test of capacity should be one which will exclude 
no man of ordinary industrj' and skill' in his calling, and 
ordinary prudence and self-denial in his conduct. It 
cannot be necessary that the sufirage should be given 
to every youth as soon as he is out of his apprenticeship : 
— ^it is not necessary that it should be given, without 
regard to property, or to position, as the head of a family, 
or to participation in the burdens of citizenship, at least 
to one in early manhood, whilst the character is in process 
of formation, and the pleasures and anticipations of life 
exercise a strong influence on his conduct, and divert 
him from more serious thought on subjects not directly 
affecting his own career. He does not at that time of 
life require it from any regard to liberty or security, 
for the possession of the franchise by his seniors of the 
same class, having similar interests for themselves and 
their children, is a sufficient guard, and every day 
brings him nearer to the time when he may himself 
attain it. The qualification, however, should be acces- 
sible to every man when he acquires a home, and settles 
to the fixed occupation for which the preparatory course 
of his earlier years has fitted him. The Reform Bill, 
for this branch of the test, adopted that of the occupa 
tion of a house of the value of £10 ar-year. It is scarcely 
possible in the larger towns that a dwelling affording 
anything like comfort or, decency for a family, can be 
obtained at a rent of less than four shillings a-week ; 
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and as a general rule no artizan could be r^rarded as a 
pradent man, who should incur the charge of a £Bunily 
until he could afford from his wages to paj that amount 
of rent. If, then, the capacity of an elector may be tried 
by the prudence of his conduct in matters relating to 
himself, — ^the Reform Bill, as to the more populous 
cities and towns, certainly does not appear to have »red 
by insisting on too high or exdusiTe a test. 

Another condition o£ any test of capacity should be 
its universality. It should be applied equally to all 
classes and conditions, without r^ard to employment or 
situation. If certain boundaries are fixed, and persons 
beyond or without such boundaries are placed nndor a 
different law, it may operate as a perpetual exdnskm as 
to such persons. It may be impossible fi)r a man to 
change the place in which his buaness and coimecdoiis 
have formed themselves, and it may therefiure be a 
mockery to tell him, that if he would take any interest 
in the political condition of his country, he mnst go 
elsewhere. The only difference in point of situation 
should be that which is created by the 'relative value 
of property, so that the standard mi^t be substantially 
as well as nominally equaL 

A third condition of the test should be> that it is of 
easy and ready application to large numbers of persons. 
The practicability of universal applieatkm necessanly 
causes the test to be of a rude and general character. 
It would be next to impossible to apply an educational 
test to every individual of a multitude. Any such test 
which might be applied may, moreover, exclude men of 
much practical knowledge and good sense; and it would 
especially operate severely on those who were more ad- 
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vanced in life^and to whom elementary tests are less suit- 
ed. A test, therefore, which presumes the possession of 
the fit qualifications of an elector from the possession of 
their fruits, is not ill adapted to supply the place of that 
more accurate and refined examination to which it is 
impossible to resort. 

In these qualities, its general applicability and its uni- 
versaHty, the pecuniary standard adopted by the Keform 
Act seems to afford no unreasonable criterion, and cer- 
tainly to erect no impassable barrier. 

Two modifications in the electoral law with reference 
to the amount of £10, adopted by the Keform Bill, are 
perhaps needed. The first relates to the substantial 
inequality of the sum, when compared with rent in 
different places. The tenemeirt of £10 a- year in one 
part of the country is a dwelling containing all the ap- 
pliances of comfort, and even of grace ; and in another 
situation is but a miserable abode of one or two rooms. 
The societies who have laboured in one of the greatest 
fields of philanthropy amongst us, — ^that of providing 
better dwellings for the poorer inhabitants of our popu- 
lous cities, find that they cannot make their imder- 
takings succeed if they let their smallest apartments for 
families at less than four, six, or even seven shillings a 
week. If the standard of valuation were, therefore, to 
be made really equal, having regard to the inference it 
affords of the capacity of the inhabitant, it would be 
necessary to vary the sum according to the valua- 
tion. It might be determined by the density of the 
population, which affords a tolerably accurate measure 
of the value of immovable property. The difference in 
density of population in 624 registration districts of 
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England and Wales, according to the census of 1851, 
varied in the square mile to the extent of 185,751 in 
East London, and of 18 in Bellingham, in the county of 
Northumberland. A law which should fix the qualifica- 
tion at £10 for places within a district in which the 
population exceeds 20,000 to the square mile, £9 where 
it exceeds 10,000 to the square mile, £8 where it ex- 
ceeds 5,000, £7 where it exceeds 1,000, and £6 in all 
places where the density of population is less than 1,000 
to the square mile, or some other scale founded upon 
similar data, operating fixjm census to census, would be 
a more just and equal rule, having regard to capacity,- 
its only real object, — ^than any uniform sum applied to 
the entire kingdom can possibly be. 

The other modification of the law relates to the rating. 
It has been the rule in all systems of taxation, local or 
general, to regard the convenience of collection, rather 
than the welfare of the people subject to the burden. 
The system of general and local rating has been a great 
impediment to the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. There would be no practical difficulty 
in apportioning the rates on every house occupied in 
large cities by different families, so as to place the name 
of every distinct tenant of a holding of the value of £10 
a-year or upwards, on the rate-book, and the register. 
The whole subject of rating should be made a matter of 
inquiry and settlement, not only with a view to the 
question of the suffrage, but also to other important 
.social considerations. 

In some discussions on the suffii'age, it has been 
thought a sufficient objection against the adoption 
of the "ten pound" qualification, to inquire why, 
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if the tenant of a £10 house should be admitted, one of 
£9 ought not to be considered as qualified, — and then 
why not one of £8, and so on. The argument is a very 
simple or a very sophistical one. The standard is 
adopted, as furnishing some evidence of the person 
having, by his own industry or ability, attained a 
certain point in the ^social condition, and, therefore, of 
the possession of capacity sufficient for the duty which 
is entrusted to him. Industry, prudence, and skill will 
ordinarily produce such results, — and the results may 
not therefore be improperly accepted, by a system which 
invites the general co-operation, — as presumptive evi- 
dence of the skill, the prudence, or the industry. There 
is nothing exclusive in such a rule when the standard 
is so low that it is within the reach of every well-con- 
ducted man, who is not a victim of some extraordinary 
misfortune, forming an exception to the general lot that 
cannot be provided for in a subject having so extensive 
a bearing as the suffirage. The process of reasoning on 
which the rule is foimded, is analogous to what con- 
stantly takes place in every judicial proceeding, in 
giving weight to evidence. We try the credibihty of 
testimony by some facts perfectly extraneous to the tes- 
timony itself, — ^by the character of the witness and liis 
antecedents, and by other tests, which are but indirect 
and inferential. 

There may be very small difference between the 
capacity of the occupier of the £10 house and him 
of the £9 ; but this is a pleonasm in the argument. 
The true contention of those who adopt it should be, 
that there ought to be no test whatever, — or that there 
is some better and more practical test than a pecuniary 
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one. If there is to be a test, and it be found in the 
position which a man has earned for himself amongst 
his fellow men, — ^the objection is a cavil, and not an 
argament. It might be appUed to the entire progress 
of the natural world. All nature is progressive. Why 
should there be greater maturity of body or intellect at 
the age of twenty than at nineteen, or at nineteen than 
at eighteen, and so downwards to infancy ? If the child 
at once attained physical and mental ripeness, infinite 
labour and difEiculty might be saved to mankind; but 
man has not been so created. 

The sufirage should be regarded as a right of value, 
and one not thrown heedlessly to every man. It should 
be felt that it is a right which the State reserves for its 
worthiest citizens, and in conferring which it adopts aU 
the tests of quality and of worth that are consistent 
with placing the suffirage on a broad and comprehen- 
sive basis. The right of taking part in the social 
government is so sacred, that the State may be justified 
in adopting the precept, — " cast ye not your pearls before 
swine." Like other rights of value, it would be not too 
much to require some proof of appreciation from every 
man who would possess it. The Kegistrntion Act* 
abolished the small payment of a shilling imposed by 
the Reform Act. Under such a system of election as 
has prevailed, it is not surprising that half the voters 
should be indiflferent as to being placed on the register, 
and refiise to pay the fee, as half of them are indifferent 
as to voting when they are placed upon it. But, under 
a system which gives every man the uncontrolled power 

* 6 Vict. c. 18, s. 58. 
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of selecting his representatiye, a vote would be regarded 
in an entirely different light, and it would not be con- 
sidered a hardship to paj a shilling annually on its 
registration. It is found, by universal experience, that 
things, however valuable in themselves, are less regarded, 
when they are obtained without any labour or cost, than 
when they have been won by some exertion or some 
sacrifice. 

One of the most valuable improvements adopted by 
the Reform Bill was that which established a register of 
voters. The more the population increases, the more im- 
portant will the register become. Without it, parlia- 
mentary elections would become a scene of riot and con- 
ftision. " When, after the social war, all the burghers 
of Italy were admitted free citizens of Kome, and each 
had a vote in the public assembUes, it became impossible 
to distinguish the spurious from the real voter, and from 
that time all elections and popular deliberations grew 
tumultuous and disorderly, which paved the way for 
Marius and Sylla, Pompey and CaBsar, to trample on the 
liberties of their country, and at last to dissolve the 
commonwealth." * It has been shown that the registra- 
tion stiU requires great improvement, f The cost of re- 
gistration in England and Wales amounts annually to a 
sum of about £102,000,$ and notwithstanding the un- 
paid services of a great number of overseers and other 

* Black. Com. vol. i. p. 159. At a meeting of the Ballot 
Society, Mr. Pliny Miles, of New York, stated that one of the 
causes of electoral corruption in that city was the want of any 
register of electors. — Star, Dec. 31, 1858. 

t See Mr. Albert Jameses Pamphlet, cited pp. 183, 202, n. 

t Id. 57. 
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officers, the machineTy is extremely imperfect. The 
chief improvements r^nired seem to bel-the employ- 
ment of local and paid officers to collect the names of 
the electors annually in the parishes where they reside — 
intercommunication to verify claims for registration be- 
tween the place of residence and the situation of the 
property, for the purpose of proving that the right 
exists, — superintendence of the local officers by the re- 
gistrars in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, — a com- 
bination of the system of printing, by which putting 
the registers once into type may be sufficient,-* con- 
stantly sitting and itinerant tribunal for the examination 
of objections, affi)rding opportunities for hearing every 
case at some time which may be convenient to the voter 
who is objected to, — and a public officer, as the registrar^ 
whose duty it shall be, on the report of the local officer, 
to direct the expulsion of names if the persons indicated 
do not appear and justify their retention. If the pay- 
ment of a shilling were restored, it might be made on 
the annual delivery to the elector of a ticket containing 
his name, address, and number on the register. Such 
a payment would go very far towards the expense of the 
registration, and of keeping the lists constantly accurate 
by the visitation of every house, and the annual with- 
drawal of the names of deceased persons. 

It may deserve great consideration, having regard to 
the difficulty of examining such titles, whether votes 
arising from freehold rentcharge^ should not be dealt 
with as mortgages, anJ be abolished, as to all those 
which are created afrer a certain day, — and that all 
claimants to vote in respect of existing rentcharges 
should deposit copies of their title-deeds with the 
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revising barristers, with an annual declaration that they 
are in actual receipt of the rentcharge, or in default 
that their names be expunged from the register. 

The retention on our statute book, since the Reform 
Act, of the laws which disfranchise a large number of 
persons holding oflBces in the public service* can only 
have happened from a remarkable inadvertence. The 
principle and cause of the exclusion was intelligible 
under the system of restricted electoral rights and close 
boroughs, but it is now utterly indefensible. It has pro- 
bably done no little towards lowering some of the 
metropolitan constituencies — especially at the east, north, 
and south of London — by excluding an extensive body 
of respectable and intelligent householders. It would 
be an extraordinary condition of things, if, after estab- 
lishing a competitive examination, and collecting a great 
nmnber of the most able of its people in its service, the 
State should go on to deny them that franchise which it 
gives to classes far inferior to them in character, education, 
and talent. It is absurd to suppose that they would form 
a class of electors favourable to an extravagant expendi- 
ture of the public income. There would be few classes 
more interested in or anxious for general economy. It 
is where the resources of the household are properly hus- 
banded, and not in the establishment of a spendthrift, 
that the servants chiefly look for the due remuneration 
of steady and honest service. Nearly the same obser- 
vations occur on this point as on the exclusion of various 
persons from Parliament.t 

* Excise, 6 W. & M. c. 20; Customs, 12 & 13 W. 3, c. 91 i 
Post Office, 9 Anne, c. 10 ; Police, 3 W. 4, c. 19, &c. 
t P. 143. 
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An Act amendiiig the 
fiur as possible* iaciKtaite for every elector Ae cahliju^ of 
the firacKJtbe which the coo^tiEdoa waar sire Mas. We 
izKtLmber the boaoiess of electsoo? widt die dElBcmhaes 
whirft existed befijre the sjensaral lase of fctten^ Ev«rr 
riector m the coantnr max be recjmred to attemi a^ some 
place on the dar o( eIectB7ii to TerdV die &ct of hs tsmt^ 
ei3ce«.bat to comp^ hinx to trxrdL fiftrora hnmfRd mSes 
to^^TehbToce^sizreh-ai^mnaiit^barbaDK^ Ifhe 
be resoling at a distaiice fmat nbs place at whndktihe peS 
Sic his coof^titnencT ^ taken* die elecisor msy^bepoenixtbeiiy. 
— perhaps on payment of a small &e*. — to tifpcwit hn» 
Todng paper^ with proper evidence of hs Utaitity^ with. 
the re^[istrar in London,. Eifinbursrh^ or Ddbinu tascani^ 
log to Ae part of the railed EnJioarmwiuiM.^ 
mav be* — and die re^rbtrar m^v. hv ttnufntutu^tSitn wdit 
the returning officer* or otherwise^ dOEucfeually jifevmii: 
anv abase anan^c irom dtis convenience. The some mxnr 
be done in the case of &eehoId votes finr difl E etent camr- 
desw The elector may give all his votes at one pollmj^ 
place* die voting papers appertaining to the o&er con-> 
sdtuencies being immediately transmitted fao the r^jis- 
trar's office. In such cases, also* a small &e migjit be 
charged on each vote* which would more dian resmimrae 
the cost of the operadon tu the public. 

All persons engaged in maritime employment;, and 
therefore necessarily absent^ may. by the same meana^ — 
depositing their voting, papers wxdi the r q^yatrac ^ — 
exercise their femchiise. The same finality may be 
affiirded to all civil, militarv* and naval officers in the 
public ser\dce, absent trom the country on their puUic 
duties^ Nowhere could more intelli^i^ent and valuable 
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electors be found than these classes would afford. 
There does not seem to be any reason why a like privi- 
lege should not be given to English subjects travelling in 
foreign countries, or residing there temporarily for mer- 
c^mtile or other causes. Such opportunities afforded to 
an elector of exercising his national rights would call 
forth at all times his interest in and affection for his 
country. Some modification of the suffrage might be 
made in order to give effect to the opportunities of voting 
thus afforded. They would be, of course, applicable to 
all freehold votes ; and as to votes founded on qualifica- 
tions which require residence, it might be made sufficient 
if any portion of the family of the elector had resided in 
the house giving the qualification ; without rendering 
it necessary, in such cases, that he should himself have 
been resident within so short a preceding period as is 
at present necessary. 

Lord Harrowby, in presenting a petition,* in 1852, 
on the subject of the representation, remarked that if it 
were purely internal, or even confined to national 
interests, we were "in danger of neglecting altogether 
those considerations which arise out of our colonial 
connections;" and the question of the propriety of 
establishfng some connection between our national and 
colonial representation has been repeatedly discussed. 
The freehold suffi:age might afford the means of keeping 
up this intercommunication and representation of in- 
terests, and sympathies which are even of more import- 
ance than interests. There would be no difficulty in 
the system, of which an outline has been here presented, 

♦ Pari. Deb., 27th May, 1852. 
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of enabling any British subject holding a freehold in 
the United Kingdom, and residing in any of her colonies, 
territories, or dependencies, to transmit his voting paper^ 
with evidence of his identity, to the registrars, and of 
thus exercising a right of suffrage in the mother country. 
The colonial legislatures would, there is little doubt, 
willingly create reciprocal rights, and thus the institu- 
tions of the mother country and the colonies — ^without 
interfering with the operation of each other, would be 
intimately blended. The inhabitant of the colony, as 
well as he of the mother country, would feel himself a 
subject and citizen of the same great empire, and the 
associations of the inhabitants of diflFerent hemispheres 
would be connected by a multitude of new ties, pre- 
serving an unity of feeling which has been hitherto 
rarely sustained after a few generations. The rapidity 
of telegi'aphic communication would afford opportunities 
of action which were impossible in earlier times. 

In all cases where a woman is sui juris, occupying a 
house or tenement, or possessed of a freehold, or is 
otherwise in a position which, in the case of a male, 
would amount to a qualification, there is no sound reason 
for excluding her from the parliamentary franchise. 
The exclusion is probably a remnant of the feudal law, 
and is not in harmony with the other civil institutions 
of the country. There would be great propriety in 
celebrating a reign which has been productive of so 
much moral benefit, by the abolition of an anomaly 
which is so entirely without any justifiable foundation. 

With the exception of the aboUtion of the right of 
franchise in respect of rentcharges hereafter to be 
created, and a modification of the law as to residence. 
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and the redaction of the amount of qualification 
according to the density of population — all the fore- 
going suggestions contemplate the right of suffrage 
continuing as it is. The only remaining observa- 
tion relates to the introduction of a new franchise 
founded on education. The more simple and practical 
form of such an extension would be that of giving to 
the members of all the universities of the three king- 
doms^ who have attained such an academical rank as 
may be deemed equal to that which now confers the 
franchise on the elder institutions, the like electoral pri- 
vileges. If the same right of suffrage were given to the 
ministers of religion of every persuasion, where ordina. 
tion or admission is preceded by a sufficient test of com- 
petency, — and to the legal and medical professions, — 
there is every reason to believe that such an extension of 
electoral power would meet with the approbation of the 
great majority of the educated classes of the kingdom. 
This subject has been so fully discussed in other publica- 
tions, that it is not necessary to dwell upon it here. 

The suffrage is a matter so distinct from electoral 
organisation, that the legislature should deal with the 
two things in separate Acts. Blending them together 
tends to confuse and embarrass the discussion of both, 
and is convenient only to those who would divert the 
public mind from true conclusions on the question of 
representation. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN MUNICIPALITIES. 

Facility of applying the system of individual independence in elec- 
tions for local purposes — Quota declared by mayor or presiding 
officer — Every elector to record his vote under the name of his 
chosen candidate — Supplying vacancies if all the quotas be not 
filled up — Principles of electoral construction in the Municipal 
Corporation Act, and the MctropoHs Local Management Act — 
The annual vacating of office in thirds — ^^^'ndirect or mediate 
election — Object of vacating offices in divisions of thirds to avert 
dangers from political majorities— Tl^e danger obviated by a sys- 
tem of individual independence — ^Lidirect election of the metro- 
politan board — The system vicious and ineffectual — Example of 
the American electoral college — ^Novelty of the principle in 
this country, and its unsuitableness — Guizot — ^Burke — Cart- 
wright — Metropolitan government — Suggestion for a distribu- 
tion of the annual produce of endowments for the poor by re- 
presentatives chosen by themselves. 

ALL the more complex portion of this scheme of 
representation, which is caused by the necessity of 
collecting and appropriating the votes of persons residing 
at diflFerent extremities of the kingdom, wholly disappears 
when it is applied to the local government of a particular 
city, town, or parish, comprised in an area within limits 
accessible by personal communication. The mayor or 
other presiding officer would annually perform the duty 
which, with respect to parliamentary elections, would be 
the office of the Speaker. He would publicly announce 
the number of voters in the borough, parish, or several 
wards or divisions as soon as the number is made up, 
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and he would also announce the quota of votes necessary, 
during the ensuing year, for every councillor or member 
of the board, or otlier body to be elected, — the quota 
being the quotient of the number of electors divided by 
the number of the representative assembly to be 
chosen.* 

The quota being thus annually ascertained, when 
the time of election arrives, whether the votes of the 
municipality or parish be taken for the whole together^ 
or taken in wards, it will be only necessary for the 
names of the candidates or persons willing to serve in 
the council or representative body to be sufficiently 
announced, and the day and places of election appointed. 
In carrying out the system at the election, it becomes 
a process of extreme simplicity. The use of voting 
papers may be dispensed with. It would be only 
necessary to open, at the polling places, tabular books in 
the form shown in an earlier page, t These books, being 
divided into columns, and the names of the candidates 
severally placed at the head of every column, the names 
of the voters may be written below, — every voter writing 
his own name if he can, or, if not, requiring it to be 
written for him by the poll-clerk,t in the column under 
the name of the candidate for whom he votes. As soon 
as the quota of any candidate is completed, the book 
may be closed as to him, and publicity immediately 
given, by placards and otherwise, of the fact that he has 

* See p. 30. t See p. 188. 

X To facilitate this, and provide for the attestation of the 

signature by the poll-clerk, a separate tabular book may be 
provided for " marksmen." 

Y 2 
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been elected, and that no more votes will be received for 
him. The voters who remain unpolled will then neces- 
sarily distribute their votes amongst the other candidates^ 
and thus by a simple and undisturbed exercise of the 
volition of every individual voter, the board or council 
will be gradually and deliberately chosen, and no 
individual voter would necessarily be without his especial 
representative. 

If it were feared that the voters in any community 
would not generally feel sufficient interest in the election 
of their local authorities, to induce them to take a part 
in the election, and, by their votes, complete the several 
quotas ; and that, owing to such neglect or omission, the 
number of members of the council or board would be 
insufficient for the business to be transacted, the diffi- 
culty might be provided for, by enabling the members 
chosen, after due notice had been given to the com- 
munity at large, — if the number required should still 
fail to be completed, to fill up the body either from 
amongst the other candidates at the same election, or 
from the citizens at large. If the full number were 
actually necessaiy, and the electors should wilfully or 
negligently fail to complete it, they could not complain 
of such a mode of supplying the seats which they had 
left unfilled. 

If the quotas of several candidates were insufficient 
at the end of the first day's poll, notices of the state of 
the election might be published, and the electors invited 
to withdraw their names from the lists of the least 
popular of the remaining candidates, and add them to 
the votes polled for others, and thus complete their 
quotas. It might be, after full opportunity had been 
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given for this process, that the elected members should 
fiU up the vacancies, if any remained. 

It is only a system resembling this in efPect — com- 
bining together as it does the local government with the 
persons to be governed, that can recall that ** cohesion, 
vigour, and mutual bearing of burthens,'' in our local 
institutions, the absence of which both the advocates and 
the opponents of centralisation deplore. " Competent 
judges think that, on the average, the members of the 
town-councils are inferior to those of the old close cor- 
porations which they superseded." " The choice turns 
mainly upon political opinions. The first question re- 
specting any candidate is, — ^not whether he is a man of 
great knowledge, judgment, or business faculty, — ^not 
whether he has any special aptitude for the duty to be 
discharged, — ^but whether he is, a Whig or a Tory."* 
It depends often also " upon his friendly relations with 
the dominant cUque. A number of the corporation 
magistrates habitually meeting, probably at the chief 
hotel, and there held together as much by the brotherhood 
of conviviality as that of opinion." It is in such cases 
this "gin and water caucus which practically determines" , 
the choice which is to be made, " whilst men who are 
too independent for this, — ^too far-seeing to join in the 
shibboleth of the hour, or too refined to mix with 
those who thus rule the town, are shelved, notwith- 
standing that they are, above all others, fitted for 
oflBce. Partly from this underhand influence, and partly 
from the consequent disgust which leads them to declipe 
standing if asked, the best men are very generally not in 

* Westminster Review, vol. xii. p. 158. 
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the governing body. It is notorious that in London Ae 
most respectable merchants will have nothing to do with 
local government."* This most ever be the result 
whilst combinations of men are permitted first to over- 
power^ and then to enslave all individual will and action, 
and ultimately to reduce all who are not interested in 
the profits and jobbery of office to a state of apathy and 
indifierence. The absorbing importance of awakening the 
public mind to the necessity of a better representative 
system was forcibly pointed out in the evidence of Mr. 
Hickson, given before the Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Corporation of the City of London.f " All 
elections," he truly remarks, ^^ should be so conducted 
that every elector may be in a position to exercise an in- 
telligent choice." • 

In the modem construction of local and parochial 
bodies, — as exhibited in the two principal examples, — 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, and the Act for 
the Local Management of the Metropolis, in 1855, two 
chief objects, or rather two main dangers seem to have 
been contemplated. First, any sudden and mischievous 
, change or reversal of the acts or proceedings of one 
body by their successors was sought to be averted, — and 
secondly, where the commimity, over the local afiairs 
of which the elective body was to preside, is very ex- 
tensive, — as in the metropolis and the environs, the 
annual inconvenience which was apprehended from an 
election by the whole body of ratepayers was avoided by 
vesting the choice in a few persons, by a mediate or 

* Id. p. 469. 

t Appendix to Report, p. 319. Cited Edinburgh Review, vol. c. 
p. 233. 
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indirect mode of election. It was with a view to the 
first of these objects, or to guard against the first danger, 
that the provisions were introduced which require one- 
third of the Town Councillors,* and of the members of 
the Districtf and Metropolitan Board of Works,^ to go 
out of office annually. It was probably thought that if the 
entire body were dissolved, like the House of Commons, at 
one time, a change of political feeling in the locality might 
have the efiect of preventing the re-election of any of 
them, and the public interests and business of the town 
might be suddenly placed in new hands, uninstructed, — 
perhaps regardless of, perhaps hostile to, the proceedings 
of their predecessors, and more desirous of proving 
their incompetency than fairly executing their designs. 
Against this mischief, these provisions of the statutes 
are intended to guard. They have, as a precedent, or . 
example, the law which constitutes the Senate of the 
United States. The Senate is composed of two mem- 
bers fi-om each State, elected by the legislatures of the 
States for the term of six years, and the whole number 
is divided into three classes, of which one goes out at 
the expiration of every two years. Borrowing, perhaps, 
firom this form of constitution, the fi^mers of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Act sought to insure some degree of 
stability in the conduct of the elective councils, by 
changing their members gradually, at yearly intervals, 
during the three years. 

It is evident that the provision, prudent as it may 
be in the actual constitution of things, is only directed 



* 5 & 6 W. 4, c. 76, s. 31. 
t 18 & 19 Vict., c. 120, 8. 34. J Id. s. 48. 
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to meet an evil peculiar to a system which places the 
choice of the council or board solely in the hands of the 
majority. K a scheme had been considered on which 
every voter or ratepayer might be certain of being re- 
presented, the framers of the Act would have felt a 
perfect certainty, that, however the numbers of the ma- 
jority or the minority might vibrate, there would still be 
at all times more than sufiBcient voters whose opinions 
had not changed, — ^to re-elect such a number of the old 
members as would prevent, even more effectually than 
a triennial vacating of office can do, the evik of any 
sudden reversal of system or any instabiUty of purpose. 

The object of avoiding annual popular elections 
throughout the metropolis, or perhaps the supposed 
difficulty of exciting a sufficient general interest in local 
matters to make such elections effectual, was met by the 
introduction of a system of mediate or double election. 
The Metropolitan Act adopts the already existing in- 
stitution of the vestiy; and prescribes the mode of 
election of vestrymen,* which is to be by ballot, every 
ratepayer voting, if he thinks proper, for as many per- 
sons as are to be chosen.f It then directs, that, not the 
ratepayers, but the vestry^ shall elect the members of 
the district boards of works,J and (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) the members of the metropolitan board. § With 
regard to the number of members by which the several 
parishes are to be represented in the district boards, the 
Act gives to the metropolitan board the power of adopt- 
ing a scale not dissimilar in principle fix)m that which 
regulates the number of members for the several States 

* 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120, ss. 13-19. f i^- H. J S. 32. § S. ^5. 
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in the American House of Representatives, — a scale, 
in the case of the district boards, to be adjusted by the 
number of inhabited houses found to exist in each 
parish at the decennial census.* The vice^ however, in 
the construction of these boards is, that the members 
are not elected directly by the ratepayers, and are not 
therefore responsible to them, but are elected by the 
vestrymen. 

The operation of the system of double-election, whether 
in great or small institutions, is wholly ineffectual for 
any useful purpose. There is no object which would 
not be better fulfilled by a direct choice. The electoral 
college of the United States, chosen for the purpose of 
appointing the President, is a remarkable example of the 
entire failure of such a preliminary election to effect that 
which its authors propose to themselves. The object 
was to form a conclave of the wisest and most unbiassed 
of the American citizens, — separated from all the other 
political bodies in the state and not connected with any 
party, — having only one cause of existence, and one 
object, that of electing as President the man in whose 
hands the vast interests and powers of the republic can 
be most safely deposited. Such an unbounded confidence 
the American people have not reposed in any college of 
men. The spirit of the institution is wholly disregarded 
in the literal execution of its office. The electors thus 
chosen are the mere machines of party. The effect of 
the interposition of intermediate electors will be either to 
produce such a result, or, if not, to destroy all interest in 
the election on the part of the primary voters. 

The Metropolitan Act appears to have first intro- 

* S. 33. 
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dnced into his kingdom a system of indirect election. 
M. Goizot remarks that direct election had been con- 
stantly practised in this country.* 

^^ Or, ce qa'on cherche, c'est le bon depute. La capa- 
cite superieure en appelant a la reconnaitre tontes les 
capacites qui, bien qu' inferieures, sont en rapport naturel 
avec elle. Si au contraire vous commencez par fidre 
elire les electeurs, qu' arrive-t-il I — ^vous avez k accom^ 
plir une operation analogue k la precedente ; mais le 
point de depart est change, k condition generale est 
abaisee. Vous prenez pour base la capacite de I'electeur, 
c'est-a-dire, une capacite inferieure k celle qu' en defini- 
tive vous voulez obtenir ; et vous vous adressez forc^ 
ment k des capacites encore inferieures, hors d'etat de 
vous conduire, mSme sous cette forme, au resultat plus 
eleve auquel vous aspirez ; car la capacite de I'electeur 
n'etant que celle de reconnaitre le bon depute, il faudrait 
6tre en etat de comprendre celle-ci pour comprendre 
celle-lk, ce qui n'arrive point. 

" L'election indirecte, consider^e en elle-mSme, d^roge 
done au principe primitif comme au dernier but du gou- 
vemement representatif, et abaisse sa nature. 

"L'election indirecte derive de la souverainete du 
nombre et du suffi*age universel ; dans I'impossibilite de 
faire passer ces deux principes dans la pratique, on s'est 
efforce d'en retenir quelque ombre. On a voile le prin- 
cipe du gouvemement representatif, abaisse sa nature et 
enerve le droit d'election pour demeurer, en apparence, 
consequent k une erreur. Qui ne voit en effet qu'un tel 
systeme de Telection directe lui conserve seul sa realite 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 254. 
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et son energie ? lout action done le resuUat est eloign^ 
et incertain inspire peu dHntdrSt ; et les memes homines 
qui concourent avec beaucoup de descemement et de viva- 
cite an choix de leurs o£Bcieurs municipaux donneront 
aveuglement et froidement leur sufl5^ge k des ^lecteurs 
futors que leur pensee ne suit point dans un avenir od 
ils interviennent si peu. Ce pretendu hommage k des 
volontes trop peu eclairees, pour qu'on leur fasse^ dans 
le choix des deputes, une part plus efficace, n'est au fond 
qu'une miserable charlatanerie, une adulation menson- 
g&re; et sous une pretendue extension des droits 
politiques, se cachent la restriction, la mutilation, I'affai- 
blissement de ces mSmes droits dans la sphere oil ils 
existent r^ellement, et oil ils s'exerceraient dans toute 
leur plenitude, avec tout leur effet."* 

Our metropolitan system of indirect election has not 
even the apology of being founded on a supposition of 
the inferior capacity of the primary electors, and there- 
fore of the propriety of vesting the choice of the higher 
board in more intelligent persons. It seems to have 
been made indirect for the sake of the circuity. 

The independence of the representative body thus 
chosen, of the real constituent body, the people, is thus 
set forth by Mr. Burke : — " There is no way to make a 
connection between the original constituent and the re- 
presentative, but by the circuitous means which may 
lead the candidate to apply in the first instance to the 
primary electors, in order that, by their authoritative in- 
structions (and something more perhaps) these primary 
electors may force the succeeding bodies of electors to 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 2^2. 
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make a choice agreeable to their wishes. But this 
would plainly subvert the whole scheme. It would be 
to plunge them back into that tumult and confusion of 
popular election, which, by their interposed gradation- 
elections, they mean to avoid, and at length to risk the 
whole fortune of the State with those who have the 
least knowledge of it, and the least interest in it. This 
is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are thrown by 
the vicious, weak, and contradictory principles they 
have chosen. Unless the people break up and level this 
gradation, it is plain that they do not at all substantially 
elect to the assembly; indeed, they elect as little in 
appearance as reality. 

"What is it we all seek for in an election? To 
answer its real purposes, you must first possess the means 
of knowing the fitness of your man, and then you must 
retain some hold upon him by personal obligation or de- 
pendence. For what end are these primary electors 
complimented, or rather mocked, with a choice t They 
can never know anything of the qualities of him that is 
to serve them, nor has he any obligation whatsoever to 
them. Of all the powers unfit to be delegated by those 
who have any real means of judging j that most peculiarly 
unfit is what relates to a personal choice. In case of 
abuse, the body of primary electors never can call the 
representative to an account for his conduct. He is too 
far removed from them in the chain of representation."* 

" As, in the end, all the members of this elective cx)n- 
stitution are equally fugitive, they may be no longer the 
same persons who had chosen him, to whom he is to be 

* Reflections &c., p. 277. 
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responsible when lie solicits for a renewal of his trust. 
To call all the secondary electors to account is ridiculous, 
impracticable, and unjust ; they may themselves have 
been deceived in their choice, as the third set of electors 
may be in theirs. In your elections responsibility can- 
not exist." * 

The practical and vigorous mind of Major Cartwright 
rejected a system in which he saw merely an ingenious 
refinement, destroying all the force and value of the 
principle of representation. Writing of the then Spanish 
Cortes, he observes, that, from the successive strainings, 
^^ there can be nothing more likely than that in the end 
the representative chosen by the very few who have the 
final straining may be one whom a great majority of the 
collective body would not have elected. This erroneous 
practice was recommended by David Williams to the 
French at the time of their revolution. It had before 
been recommended by Hume." t 

It is scarcely possible that a system so novel in this 
kingdom, so unsoimd in theory, and unsatisfactory in 
practice, can long continue to be employed in the local 
government of the metropolis. It is a subject, however, 
which it would seem proper to deal with as a part of a 
general measure for constituting the municipality of the 
city of London a body of that importance which becomes 
the condition of the first city in the world. Instead of 
frittering away the municipal constitution by a multitude 
of elections for detached and exceptional purposes, in 
many of which little interest is severally taken, — ^an in- 
corporation of the whole metropolis under a great council 

♦ Id. p. 279. 
t Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, vol. ii. p. 227, 
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chosen by a perfect representative organisation^ would 
invest every branch of its administration and its offices 
and dignities with a weight and value calculated to make 
them just objects of ambition for its most distinguished citi- 
zens. There are no obstacles in the way of such an union 
and incorporation which a powerful government might 
hot overcome, — ^nor probably any which all the more 
enlightened citizens would not rejoice at having over- 
come. It has been conceived by many of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, that the difficulties in the way of placing 
the entire city under one mimicipal constitution are rather 
found in objections arising with the imperial government 
than with the people. It is thought, whether correctly 
or not, that the successive governments have entertained 
a jealousy of a body, so powerful as the municipal council 
of the metropolis would be, if it concentrated the suffirage 
of three millions of people, surrounding the offices of the 
state. In such a constitution the dignity of the mayor 
of the city would be restored to its ancient or more than 
its ancient splendour. History does not record the 
existence of any provincial or municipal officer having 
jurisdiction over a commimity of equal extent, wealth, 
or intelligence. It might be very possible, therefore, 
that governments, feeble in parliamentary force, would 
shrink from creating at their doors a rival power of such 
magnitude. If the time should come, in which these 
fears cease to operate, — ^if a government should exist not 
tottering on the crutches of party, but strong in the 
sympathies and affections of the people, and of a parlia- 
ment their faithftd exponent, it may yet be that the city 
of London, — instead of being confined within the narrow 
boundaries, and decked with the antique trappings of its 
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early and comparatively infantile existence, — ^will assume 
the position which it has attained amongst cities, and 
open its arms to embrace the vast population which has 
gathered around its ancient walls. It is not by a servile 
crawling in the paths of our ancestors, but by following 
the spirit of their institutions, that we most fitly show our 
respect for antiquity. 

There is another subject of local administration in 
which a perfect representative system might be capable 
of very advantageous application. In the course of 
ages a vast accumulation of property has been devoted 
to the poor, — applicable for their benefit in all the stages 
of existence, and all the accidents of life, — ^in infancy, 
in youth, in age, and in calamity. This property is 
styled with accuracy and justice, " the birthright of the 
poor." In most of our ancient cities and towns it is of 
great annual value. The disposition is under the care 
of trustees and managers, who owe their appointment to 
a multitude of different authorities and causes. How- 
ever anxious these administrators may be to exercise 
their offices beneficially and faithfully, the separation of 
classes has imhappily become so wide that they are very 
rarely competent judges of the relative condition of the 
poor over whom they are thus appointed as a kind of 
guardians. They are liable to every imaginable imposi- 
tion, and are often victims of hypocrisy and sycophancy. 
A distribution of many thousands a year, the product 
of these ancient endowments, in any town, generally 
produces more evil than good. This is not a necessary 
result. Those who have been much amongst the poor 
know the great personal sacrifices which they are almost 
always ready to make in cases of distress occurring 
amongst their neighbours ; and their readiness to relieve 
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one another to the utmost of their power. It would be 
desirable to avail ourselves of the feelings of social 
affection, and of the intimate knowledge they possess of 
their special necessities, and make the poor themselves 
the administrators of the bounties which have thus de- 
scended to them from former generations. It would be in 
perfect conformity with the principles of justice, for, in 
administering the trusts of every estate — on behalf of the 
rich as well as of the poor — the courts always regard the 
benefit of the objects of the trust, and never the benefit 
of the mere trustee. No principle of equity is clearer 
than this, and no legal principle would be violated by 
declaring that the time has come for the poor to enter 
into the possession of their inheritance, — ^and be them- 
selves the persons to select those who shall have the 
benefit of the almshouses, the pensions, and the doles 
designed for their use. A book might be opened in 
every parish, or every ward, in which the poor, accord- 
ing to their niunbers and the magnitude of the distribu- 
tion, might select one for every twenty or fifty or a 
hundred of their number, who shall be their represen- 
tatives, and choose the recipients of the produce of the 
various endowments. The right of participating in the 
choice of these administrators might be given to every 
poor person who had been residing in the place to which 
the gift belongs for a certain time. It is not necessary 
that such a change should interfere with the office or 
duties of the present trustees as guardians and conser- 
vators of the property,^-oip that the objects should be 
materially altered. It will be sufficient that the poor 
shall be allowed to distribute its annual produce, in a 
regulated manner, amongst objects selected by them- 
selves. 
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In that part of Mr. Burke's work on the French 
Revolution, in which he adverts to the confiscation and 
sale of the monastic estates, he says, ^^ He is not de- 
serving to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the 
order of great statesmen, who, having obtained the com 
mand and direction of such a power as existed in the 
wealth, the discipline, and the habits of such corpo- 
rations as those which you have rashly destroyed, — 
cannot find any way of converting it to the great and 
lasting benefit of his coimtry. On the view of this 
subject a thousand uses suggest themselves to a con- 
triving mind. To destroy any power growing wild 
from the rank productive force of the human mind, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the destruc- 
tion of the apparently active properties of bodies in 
the material. It would be like the attempt to destroy 
(if it were in our competence to destroy) the expansive 
force of fixed air in nitre, or the power of steam, or of 
electricity, or of magnetism. These energies always 
existed in nature, and they were always discernible. 
They seemed some of them unserviceable, some noxious, 
some no better than a sport to children'; until contem- 
plative ability, combining with practical skill, tamed 
their wild nature, subdued them to use, and rendered 
them at once the most powerftd and the most tractable 
agents, in subservience to the great views and designs of 
man." * " There are moments in the fortunes of states," 
he observes, " when particular men are called to make 
great improvements by great mental exertion. In these 
moments, even when they seem to enjoy the confidence 
of the prince and . the country, and to be invested with 

* Reflections &c., p. 234. 
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full authority^ they have not always apt instruments. 
A politician, to do great things, looks for B^powevy what 
our workmen call a purchase; and if he finds that 
power in politics, as in mechanics, he cannot be at a 
loss to apply it. In the monastic institutions, in my 
opinion, was foimd a great pov>er for the mechanism of 
politic benevolence." 

In the endowments for the benefit of the poorer 
classes, which exist in every comer of the kingdom, 
might be found a power of no trifling value for raising^ 
the more indigent classes morally and physically. Placed 
under the direction of these classes themselves, bat 
governed in their application by some wise rules, a new 
development of moral force — of more or less efficacy in 
every place — would be brought into operation. Jealousy 
and discontent, as against the classes above them, arising 
out of these distributions, would be at an end ; the poor 
would be accustomed to a certain degree of administra- 
tive discipline of their own appointment; they would 
gradually acquire more knowledge of those economical 
laws which govern the transactions of the world ; and 
they would thus be prepared for the exercise of the 
higher political functions to which they will attain'on such 
an improvement of their condition as shall bring them 
within the standard adopted as the constitutional test of 
capacity for the suffrage. 
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12s. 6d. each. 



Burton.— The Lake Begiona of Central 

Africa: A Picture of Eiplomtion. By 
'B.iOBkKD F. BusTOir, Captam H.H, Indian 
Army ; Fellow and Gold Uedallisl of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. With Map 
and numerous TUostntiona on Wood and in 
Chromthjylograpliy. 2 toIs. 8to. 3Ib. 6d. 

Captain Barton's First Footsteps in East 
A&ioa; or, an Exploration of Earar. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8to. 18«. 

Capttun Bnrton's Personal Narrative of 
a Pilgrimage to El Uedinah and Meooah, 
Second Edilioti, rerisedj with coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown Svo. Z4a. 

Bishop Bauer's General AUas of Hodem 

and Ancieot Geography, enlai^ed to Fifty- 
four fiill-coloured Mapa ; with complete In- 
DEXEH. f/fio Edition, re-engraved ; with Cor- 
rections from the QoTemment Surreys and 
the moat recent authentic Geographical Ba- 
aearohea. Edited bj the Author'a Bon, the 
Ber. T. BuTLBB, Bector of Langar. Bioysl 
4to. 24s. half-bound, 

Butler's Modem Atlaa of SO full- 
coloured Maps, Boyal Sro. 
price 12e. 

Butler's Ancient Atlas of 24 full- 
coloured Maps. Boyal Sto. 
price ]2«. 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Geography. New Edition, tho- 
roughly rerised, with, aoch Alterations intnn 
du<»d aa continuallT progressive Diacoreries 
and Uia latest Information hare rendered 
neceBssry. Bdited by the Author's SoH. 
, Post Svo. price 7a. 6d. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; A Popnlar Digest 
of the Lawa of England, Civil and Crimmalj 
with a Dictionary of Law Terma, Maximi^ 
Btatutea, and Judicial Antiquities ; Conaot 
Tables of Asaessed Taxes, Stomp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Poat-Horse Duties ; 
Post-Offlce Begulations ; and Prison Disoi- 

5 line. 13th Edition, comprising the Publio 
.cti of the Session 1860. Fcp. Bvo. 10a. 6d. 

Die OaUnet Guettaw: A Popular Geegnu 
phical Diotionaiy of All Che Countries of 
tbe World. Bj (he Author of TItt CaiiaH 
LtttPstr. Fi^. Sro. 10s. 6d. oloth. 

Calvert — Tbe . VHfe's Manual ; or, 

Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Oocaaions of a Matron's Life. By the Ber. 
W. CuiTiBT, M.A.. Ornamented &om De- 
signs by the Author in tbe style of Qk^m 
Elixabith'a Pragtr-Boot. Second Sditkm. 
Orown 8to. 10s, 6d. 
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Oatlow.— Popular Conchology; or, tho 

SheH Oabinet arranged aocordiing to the 
Modem System : With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete DesoriptiTe 
List of the Families and Gfenera of Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By Aosrss Gatlow. 
Second Edition, much improved ; with 405 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8yo. price 14s. 

Cats and Farlie's Book of Emblems.— 

Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations, from J. Cats 
and B. Fablib : Comprising 60 circular 
Vignettes, 60 Tail-pieces, and a Frontispiece 
composed from their works by J. Lbiohton, 
F.S.A., and engrared on Wood. The Text 
translated and edited with additions by 
BiOHABD PiGOT. Imperial 8vo. price 
3l8. 6.d. cloth ; or 52s. 6d. handsomely 
in morocco by Hayday. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf^ the Ohase, and 
the Boad. Addressed to Breeders of Bace- 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Oboil. Fcp. 8to. with Frontispiece, 58. 

Cecil's Stable Practice; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Boad; 
with Observations on Bacing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Bace-Biding, and Handi- 
capping. Second Edition, Fcp. 8vo, with 
Plate, price 5s. half-bound. 

Chapman. — History of Gustavus Adol- 

phus and of the Thirty Years' War up to the 
King's Death : With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By the Bev. B. Chapmak, M.A., 
Vicar of Leatherhead. 8vo. with Three 
Plans of Battles, 12s. 6d. 

Clough.— Greek History from Themis- 

tocles to Alexander, in a Series of Lives from 
Plutarch. Bevised and arranged by A. H. 
Clough, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With 44 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Fcp. 870. 68. 

Conington. — Handbook of Chemical 

Analysis, adapted to the Unitary System of 
Notation. By F. T. Conington, M.A., 
F.C.S. Post 8vo. 73. 6d. Also Tables of 
Qualitative Analysis^ designed as a Com- 
panion to the Handbook, price 2s. 6d. 

Connolly's History of the Boyal Sappers 

and Miners : Including the Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. " Second Edition^ revised and 
enlarged ; with 17 coloured plates. 2 vols. 
8to. prioe 30s. 



•Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a oom- 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order, fiy the Bey. W. J. 
CoNYBBABB, M.A. ; and the Bey. J. S. 
HowsoN, M.A. Third Edition^ revised and 
corrected; with several Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols, square crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

*^* The Original Edition, with more 
numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 
48s. — may also be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine: Comprising General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nume- 
rous approved Formuls of the Medicines 
reconmiended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
Svo. price £5. lis. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confi^ 
mation. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 



Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edition^ revised and 
extended in a Supplement, comprising Me- 
tropolitan Water Supply, Drainage of 
Towns, Railways, Cubieal Proportion, Brick 
and Iron Construction, Iron Screw Piles, 

* Tubular Bridges, &c. Svo. 638. 

Crosse.— Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Ceosse. Post Svo. 98. 6d. 

Crowe. — The History of France. By 

Eybe Evans Ceowe, Author of the His- 
tory of France .in the Cabinet Cyclopadia, 
An entirely new work, to be completed in 
Five Volumes. Vol. I. Svo. price 14s.; 
Vol. II. price I5s. 

Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir John 

Falstaff, illustrated in a Series oi Twenty- 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography by the lateEoBEBT B. Baough. 
Koyal Svo.prioe 12s. 6d. 

Lady Cast's Invalid's Oyixl Book: A 

Collection of Becipes from various Books 
and various Countries. Second Edition, 
Fcp* 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 



PUBUBHXD BT LOKGhlCAK, GREEK, axd CX). 



Dale.~The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Farts : Past L Church 
Seryices adi^ted for Domestic Use, with 
Frayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Past 
H. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Bev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A. Post 4to. 21s. cloth ; 31s. 6d. calf; 
or £2. 10s. morocco. 

o X , f Thb FamiIiT fi g apt. a nr , 12g, 

Separately 4 * *"i^* ^r^^^* , • ^, 
\ Thb Dokbbtio LinrBaT, lOs. 6d. 

The Dead Shot; or, Sportsman's Com- 
plete Guide : Being a Treatise on the Use of 
the G-un, with Budimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Qume of all 
kinds ; Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting ; also 
new and complete Bules for conducting 
Pigeon Matches ; and a variety of useful in- 
formation. By Mabesmak. With 6 Prac- 
tical Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

DelaBive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. Db la Rive, 
Professor in the Academy of Q-eneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkeb, 
E.B.S. With numerous Woodcut Dlustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8vo. price £3. 13s. cloth. 

Domenech. — Seven Years' Residence in 

the Great Deserts of North America. By 
the Abbe Domeneoh. With a coloured 
Map, and about 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1. 16s. 

The Abbe' Domenech's MissionaTy Adventures 
in Texas and Mexico : A Personal Narrative 
of Six Years* Sojourn in those Regions. 
8vo. witli Map, lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. lOM Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor 
Newman's Reply, Third Edition, revised. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ephemera's Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing : With the Natural 
History of River-Fis"h, and the best Modes 
of Catching them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.68. 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the Tlieory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of 
good Salmon FUes for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14s. 



Fairbaim. — A Treatise on Mills an4 

Millwork.' By Willlajc Fairbaibk, F.R.S. 
F.G-.S. With numerous Steel Plates an( 
Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. 

[In the prets. 

Fairbaim.~Usefal Information for En 

gineers : A First Series of Lectures deliveio 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire an( 
Lancashire. With Appendices, oontainin 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries int 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes c 
Boiler Explosions, &c. By WiLLLU 
Faiebaibn, F.R.S., F.a.S. Third Ediium 
with 8 Plates of Figures and many Wood 
cuts. Crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 

Second Series of Fairbaim's TTsefOl Infomu 

tion for Engineers, y«*/ ready, 

Falkener.— Daedalus ; or, the Causes an 

Principles of the Excellence of G-reek Scnlj 
ture. By Edwabd Falkbkeb, Member < 
the Academy of Bologna, and of the ArcluB< 
logical Institutes of Rome and Berlin. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. in oovei 
containing Two MedaUions, price 42s. 

Museum of Classical Antiquities: a Series < 
Thirty-five Essays on Ancient Art, by vi 
rious Writers, edited by Edv^aed Falkehb] 
With 25 Plates and numerous Woodcut 
JSeto Edition^ Two Volumes in One. Imp 
rial Qto. 428. 

Forester's Rambles in the Islands c 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices < 
their History, Antiquities, and preset 
Condition. With coloured Map ; and m 
merous Hlustrations from Drawings l 
Lieut.. Col. M. A. Biddulph, B.A. In 
perial 8vo. price 28s. 

Letters of Sir A. S. Frazer, K.C.B 

Commanding the Royal Horse Artillei 
under the Duke of Wellington: Writte 
during the Peninsular and Waterloo Can 
paigns: Edit^ by Major-GI-eneral Sabdt 
R.A. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plai 
8vo. 18s. 

Freeman and Salvin,— Falconry: II 

Claims, History, and Practice. By the Re' 
Gage Eablb Fbebmak, M.A. (" Peregrine 
of the Field) % and Capt. F. H. Salve 
With an Appendix on Training the Otter i 
Fish ; and 7 Woodcut Illustrations < 
Hawking from Drawings by Wolf. Poi 
8vo. 10*. Qd. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of Ii 

stinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. £ 
0EOBaE Gabbatt. Second Edition, revise 
and improved ; with a Frontispiece. Fc; 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
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Oilbart's Logic of Banking : a Familiar 

Exposition of the Principles of Beasoning, 
•na their application to the Art and the 
Science of Banking. 12ino. with Portrait, 
price 12s. 6d« 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bo£TOKCk>BKXT, Esq. Illastrated 
bj Wood Engrayings, from. Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club.. Square 
erown 8to. doth, 21s. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 

Goodeve.— The £lements of Mechanism, 

designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. 
By T. M. GooDBVB, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in King's College, London. 
With 206 Figures engraved on Wood. Post 
870. 6s. 6d. 



" pBOFESSOR OOOD- 
r EVE, in the BlemenU 
of Meeka$u»m, rappUM a 
want felt by thoM who re- 
qidrs •omething more ele- 
mentary than the main com- 
plete and elaborate treatise 
of Profeaaor Willie. The 
prindplea upon which ap- 



plied mechanics are based 
are here very clearly ex- 
plained to those who have 
already some acquaintance 
with algebra and Euclid. 
The diagrams used for il- 
lustration are plentiful and 
well drawn." Csmc. 



Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With 
Plates. Post Sra price 14s. 

Green.~LiYes of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Maby Ankb Eysbstt 
Green, Editor of the Letters of Royal and 
IlluttrioM Ladies, With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols, post 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. each. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of B. E. H. GBEYSOir, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. B. Geotb, Q.C., M.A., 
F.B.S., &c. Third Edition, 8to. price 78. 

Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri IV. : Bemg 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By the Bev. John H. Gubnet, M.A., Bector 
of St. Mary's, Marylebone. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Evening Becreations ; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-Boom. Edited by the Bev. J. H. 
GuBHBY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Gwilt's EncyclopflBdia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwixt. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engrayings, from Designs by J, S. 
GwiLT. Fourth Edition. 8to. 42b. 

Hamilton. — Reminiscences of an Old 

Sportsman. By Colonel J. P. Hamilton, 
B:.H., Author of Travels in the Interior of 
Columbia, With 6 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. 2 vols, post 8to. 18s. 



Hare (ArchdeacoiO.^The'Life of Luther, 

in Forty-ei^t Hiatorical Sngnmngs. By 
GrsTAT KOkio. With Rrplnnationa I7 
Archdeacon Haxb and SuBAVirA Wm- 
WOBTH. Fop. 4to. price 28b. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Aogelo Buon- 
arroti : With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Savo- 
narola, Baphael, and Yittoria Golonna. By 
JoHK S. Habfobd, Esq., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Second Edition^ thoroughly revised; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 yols. 8yo. 25s. 

ninstrations, Arehiteetural and Pictorial, of 
the G^ius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Commendatore Cakuta ; C. B. Cockbbsli^ 
Esq., B:A. ; and J. S. Habfobd, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.B.S. Folio, 73s. 6d. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.—Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
By Habby Hixoybb. 2 yols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 24b. 

Harry HieoTer.— The Hunting-Field. ByHany 
Hjegyeb. Second Edition; v^ith Two Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practioal Honemanahip. 
By Habbt Hiboybb. Second Edition -, witk 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieorer.— The Pocket and the Stud; or, 
Practical BUnts on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habbt Hieoybb. Third 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
8yo. price 6s. half-bound. 

Harry HieoYer.— The Stud, for Praetieal Pur- 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Chiide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habbt Hiboybb. Second 
Edition ; with 2 Plates. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s. 

Hartwig.— The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. Geobgb Habtwio. 
Translated by the Author from the Fourth 
G-erman Edition; and embellished with 
Wood Engravings, and an entirely new se- 
ries .of Illustrations in Chromo-zylography 
from Original Designs by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. 8vo. 18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. ByABTHUB 
Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Beports of that Commission published 
under the title of Food and Us Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown 8yo. 17b. 6d. 
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Dr.HassaU'sHistoiT of tbe British Fresb- 

vnler Algee : Including Deacriptiona of the 
Desmiden and DUtomaoeffi. With upward) 
of One Hundred PUtes of Figures, illua- 
trating the yarioua Spooiea. 2 Toll. 8to. 
with 103 Plat«a, price £1. 15i. 

Col. Eawker'B Instrnctione to Tonng 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Ouns and 
Shooting. 11th Edition, reviaed by the 
Author's Son i with Portrait and icTeral 
IlluBtrBtions. Square crown 8to. ISb. 

Haydn's Book of DignitieB : Contcuning 

BolUof the Offioial Personages of the British 
Empire, Ciril, Ecotesiastica^ Judicial, Mili- 
tary. Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Perioda to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sorereigna of Europe, fivm the 
Foundation of their respective States j the 
Peerage and Nobilit; of Qreat Britain ; tm. 
B«ing a New Edition, improred and conti- 
nued, of Beatson'a Political TnHgr. 8to. 
price 25e. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

EtsBjs, reprinted from Beiiewg, with Ad- 
ditions sjid Corrections. Bj A. Ktxwt^n, 
Esq., 0,0. 2 Tola. Sto. price 248. 

Hensmao.— Handhook of the Constitn- 

tion : being a short Account of the Rise, 
ProgresB. and Preaent Staiti of the Laws of 
England. Bj Alfbbd P, Hbhsmait, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Fop. 8»o. 4fl. 

i at tbe IDniution of Englliti 
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Sir' John Herschel.— OaUinea of Astro- 
nom;. B7 Sis Jobs F. W. Hbssohbl, 
Bart., E.E., M.A. E/IA Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
outs. 8to. price ISs. 

Bir John Hersohel's Sssayi from the Edin- 
bargh and Qaaiitrli/ Eeviewt, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. 8to. price 18s. 

HilL— Travels in Pern and Mexico. By 

S. S.Hill, Esq., Author of n-awft m Siberia, 
&a 2 Tols. post 8to. Sis. 

Hinchliff.— Sammer Months among the 
Alps : With the Ascent of MonCe Ross. 
By Thomas W. Hihchlijp, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barristec^st-Law. With 4 tinted 
Tiava and 3 Maps. Post 8ro. price 10B.6d. 



Hind. — Narrative of the Canadian Ex- 
ploring Expeditions through the Southern 
Part of Rupert's Land, from Lake Superior 
to near the foot of the Hockj Mountains, 
including the Region traversed by the pro- 
posed Overland Route from Canada to 
British. Columbia; with a Description of 
the Physical Geography, Gleology, and Cli- 
mste of the Country. By Eenbe Youlb 
Hind, M.A., F.RG.S., Professor of Che-, 
mialry and Geology in Trinity College, 
Toronto ; in Charge of the Aasinniboine and 
' Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition. Witli 
Mapa of the Country Explored, Geogra- 
phical and Qeol<»i<'>l ; bdi^ numerous Illua- 
trations, from Photographs, of Scenery, 
Native Races, Fossila nav to Science, &a. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Jvat rttdy. 

Hints on Etiqnette and the Usages of 
Sooie^: With a Glance at Bad Habite. 
New Edition, revised (with Addltiona) by a 
LadyofRank. Fcp.Svo. price Half-a-Crown, 

Hoare.— The Veracity of the Book of 

Genesis : with the Life and Character of the 
Inspired HistoriaD. By the Bev. WillUX 
H. HOABE, M.A., late Fcllovr of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 810. 9s. 6d. 

Sir Henry Holland's Medical Notes and 

Bfflections. rAiriJ.£Vifirin, revised through- 
out and corrected j with some Additions, 
8vo. ISs. 
Bir H. Holland's Chapteri oa Mental Fhyii- 
ology, founded chiefly on Chapters contained 
in Medical Notei and Ssjliclioni. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

Home's IntrodacUon to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Ten[k Edilion, revised, corrected, 
and brooght down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Hibtwxll Hobnb, 
B.D. (the Author) 1 the Rev. SiKDiL 
Davisbok, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D. ; S. Fbidbaitx Tbesellbb, 
LL.D.; and the Rev. JoBH Atrb, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Boden. With 4 
Maps and 22 Yignettea and Facsimiles. 4 
vols. 8vo. £3. ISs. 6d. 
%• Ths Four Tolinut msf bIso ba tuA Kjuiralils u 
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e. — A Compendiona Introdnction 
the Study of the Bibte. By the E«t. 
IiBTWSLL EoBKB, B.D. New Bdition, 
I M>pc anil IlliutratioDi. 12ino. Oi. 

er.— Kew Gardens ; or, a Popnlar 
de to the Royal Botaaic Gardens of 
r. By Sib Welijui Jacihoh Hooesr, 
L, Ac, Director. 16mo. prioe Siipenoe. 

erand Aroott— The British Flora, 

prising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
ita, and the Fcraa. Seventh Edition, 
1 Additions and Corrections j and nu- 
ous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
os Plants, the Composite PUnts, the 
saea, and the Fcmi. By Sib W. J. 
)XBB, F.R.A. and L.3., Ac. ; and d. A. 
MBB-AiiNorr, LL.D., F.L.S. ISmo. 
1 12 Plates, price 14a. ! with the Plates 
ured, price 21s. 

yna.— Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

lay Farm : An Agrioultiiral Fragment. 

jHiNDOa WEliNll0SS:YN8,EBq. Fourth 

tion. With 2-1 Woodcuts from the 
inol Designs by GsoitQB Cbhiebhjme. 
10. price 5s. 6d. 

j-d.— Athletic and Qymnastic Ex- 

les : Comprising 114 Eieroisea and Feata 
igility performed with the Parallel liars, 
Honzontol lior, the Sintpended Bar, the 
icnded Ropes, snd the Indian Ciubs ; 
eded by a Description of the requisite 
laratuB. With 64 Woodcuts. By Jons 
EowABD. 16nio. Ts. 6d. 

1TKS to Vt. mnEi. ner<.||»« tlinn t<K> little. 






.tt.— The Children's Year. By Maly 

WITT. With i Iliustrationa, from Dc- 
IS by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. Bs. 

itt.— Land, Lahonr, and Gold; 

Two Taara in Victoria : With Viaila to 
tney and Tan Diemen's Land. Second 
lion. Two volumes in One. Crown 



itt.— TisitB to Remarkable Places : 

IHaUs, Battle-Fields, and Scene* illustre- 
I of Striking Paaaigea in English History 
1 Poetry. By WniiiM Howiir. With 
ut 80 Wood EngTBTings. JV™ Edilion. 
ill. square cronn 8to, price 2h». 



William Howitfs Boy's Country Book: 
Being the B«a] Life of a Counti^ Boy, 
written bj himself ; eihibiling iJl th? 
Amusements, Pleaauree, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country. New Edition j 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. prioe h. 

Howitt— The Rnml Lift of England. B7 
WiixiAM Howitt. Hew Edition, oor- 
rected and rerisedj with Woodcut* by 
Bewiok and Williams. Medium 8to, 2U. 

The Abbe' Hue's work on the Chinele 

Empire, founded on Fourteen Years' Trarell 
and Residence in China. Htw Edition, with 
2 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8to. 5s. 

Hudson's Esecator's Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to tho latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. By J. C. Hddbon, 
Iste of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 



Hadson's Plain Directions for Making 
Wills in conformity with the Law. Kew 
Edilion, corrected and revised by the 
Author ; and ppactioally iUustral«d by Spe- 
cimens of Wills containing many varieties 
of Bequests, also Notes of Cases judicially 
decided since the Wills Act cams into ope- 
ration. By J. C. Hudson, late of tlie 
Legncy Duty OfEce, London. Fcp. 8»o. 
2s. 6d. 

Hadson and Kennedy.— Where there 's 

a Will there 'SB Way; An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Route and Without Guides. 
By the Rev. C, Hnnaoif, M.A., and E. 8. 
Eennbdt, B a. Second Edition, with FUts 
and Map. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author's authority, by Mbb. 8&bik>. 
Tois. I. and II. 16mo. Holf-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 8s, 6d. each, cloth 1 or in post 8to. 
12s. each, cloth. ToL. III. post 8to. 
12s, 6d, cloth : or in 16inO. P*ET I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. cloth 1 and Part II. 3s. sewed, 
4a. cloth. Vol. IV. Pabt I. post 8to. ISs. 
cloth i and 16mo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, or 



Humboldt'* Aspects of ITfttnre, Trasalatad, 
with theAuthor's authority, by Uss,SabIKI. 
16mo. price 6b. : or in 2 vols, Ss. 6d. each, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Onr Lord, 
iUuminated and omamenled in the style of 
the Missals of the Benaissance, by HxifB< 
KoBL HruFHBBES. Square fcp. 8to. 21s. 
in massive carved covers ; or SOs. bound in 
morocco by Hajday. 
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Hunt -o Researches on Light in its 

Chemioal Belations ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
By EoBBBT HuKT, F.B.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

Huntert Art of Precis-Writing: An 

Introduction to the Writing of Precis or 
DigfistSi as applicable to Narratives of Facts 
or Historical Events, Correspondence, Evi- 
dence, Official Documents, and General 
Composition: With numerous Examples 
and Sxercises. B j the Bev. John Hfnteb, 
M.A,, formerly Vice-Principal of the Na- 
tional Society's Training College, Battersea. 
12mo. 2a,— "Key, just ready, 

Hntcbinson's Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Eeport on the Peculiarities 
of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of 
Biafra. Post 8vo. price Ss. 6d. 

Idle's Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c., 

both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
water Lochs of Scotland. Fop. 8vo. 58. 

Jacqnemet's Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the World 
to the end of the year 1857. Edited by the 
Bev. J. Alcoen, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art. 
Third Edition, revised and improved ; with 
17 Etchings and upwards of 180 Woodcuts, 
many of which are new in this Edition. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

Hrs. Jameson's Legends of the Monastie 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged j vnth 11 Etch* 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in Christian Art. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 
27 Etchings and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. price 288. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Pabt I. Ethics and Character ; 
Part II. Literature and Art. Second Edit, 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s, 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on the 

Social Employments of Women, — Sisters of 
Charity and the Communion of Labour, New 
Edition, with a Prefatory Letter on the 
yiresent Condition and Bequirements of the 
Women of England. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 



Lord Jeffirey's Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Beview. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Bobinson, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 2l8. cloth ; or SOs. calf.— > 
Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 

With Life by Bishop Hbbeb. Bevised and 
corrected by the Bev. Chasles Page Bdbk, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Keith Johnston's New Dictionary of 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical* 
and Historical: Forming a complete Gene- 
ral Gazetteer of the World. New Edition^ 
revised to April 1860. In One Volume of 
1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names 
of Places. 8vo. SOs. doth; or 358. half- 
bound in russia. 

Kane.— Wanderings of an Artist among 

the Indians of North America ; from Canada 
to Vancouver's Island and Oregon, through 
the Hudson's Bay Company's Territory, and 
back again. By Paul Kane. With Map, 
Illustrations in Colours, and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 21s. 

Eemble.—The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Ejbh- 
BLE, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Eesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B . Kbsteyeit, 
Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Eirby and Spence's Introduction to 

Entomology ; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Seventh Edition. CroYrn8vo. 58. 

A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa; 

With Visits to the Italian Valleys of An- 
zasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, 
Challant, Aosta, and Cogne. With Map, 4 
Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. G. Bar- 
nard, and 8 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 14s., 

Latham.— The English Language. By 

B. a. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., late Feh 
low of King's College, Cambridge ; late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language in University 
College, London. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Dr. Latham's Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage for the Use of Students of the Uni- 
versities and Higher Classes of Schools, 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

b6 
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HBW W0BE3 AHD NBW EDITIOKS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA 

Of Sftorj, Biography, litenttura, the Arti and Sdenoes, Katnral Blstorj, and XaanfSMtiirei. 

A Seriei of Original Worki by 



Sir John If brschbl. 
Sir Jambi Maceintoih, 
RoBBRT South BY, 
Sib Datid Bebwstbb, 



Bishop Thiblwali., 
Thb Rbt. 6. R. Glbio» 
J. C. L. Db Sismomdi, 
John Phillips, F.R.S., 6.S. 



Thomas Kbiohtlbt, 
John Fobstbr, 
Sir Waltbb Scott, 
Thomas Moobb, 

AND OTHBB BmINBNT WbITBRS. 

Coniplete in 1S2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works ieparately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shilling and Sixpence each Volume. 



A lAtt of the Works eompoHng the Cabinet Ctclopjsdia i-^ 



1. BeU'f History of Russia 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

t. Bell'f LiTM of British Poets 2 vols. 7s. 

8. Brewster's Optics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

4. Oodey's Maritime and Inland Discovery 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

6. Crowe's History of France 8 vols. 10a. 6d. 

0. De Morgan on Prohabilities 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the Italian 

Republics 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 78. 

9. Donovan's Chemisoy 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy 2' vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Portugal 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

18. Dunham's EUstoiy of Deiunark, Sweden, 

and Norway 8 vols. lOs. Cd. 

IS. Dunham's History of Poland 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

14. Dunham's Germanic Empire 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Eunqw during the Middle 

Ages. 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Britain ....*. 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

18. Fergus's History of the United States . . 2 vols. 7s. 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian ft Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 78. 

20. Forster's Lives of the Statesmen of the 

Commonwealth 5 vols. ITs. 6d. 

21. Glelg's Lives of BritiAi MUitary Com- 

manders 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

22. Grattan's HlstOTy of the Netherlands .. . 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 
28. Henslow's Botany 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Natural Philo- 

sophy 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

27. History of Switzerland 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in Metal 8 vols. IDs. 6d. 

29. James's Lives of Foreifni Statesmen 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

80. Kater and Lardner's Mechanics 1 vol. Ss. 6(1. 

81. Keightley's Outlhies of History 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

82. Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

88. Lardner's Geometry 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 



84. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. 8s. Od. 

85. Lardner's Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

86. Lardner and Walker's Electricity and 

Magnetism 2 vols. 7s. 

87. Macldntoeh, Forster, and Courtenay's 

Lives of British Statesmen 7 vols. 21s. 6d. 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell's History 

of England 10 vols. SSc 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's eminent Ita- 

IL-m, Spanish, and Portuguese Authors 8 vds. 10s. 6d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland 4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nioolas's Chronology of History 1 voL 8b. 6d. 

42. Phillips's Treatise on Geology 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Powell's History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 
44. Porter's Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Silk ; lYol.8s.6d. 

46. Porter's Manu&ctures of Porcelain and 

Glass 1vol. 8s. 6d. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley's Lives of eminent French 

Authors 2 vds. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's Insects 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

50. Southey's Lives of British Admirals .... 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

51. Stebbing'8 Church History 2 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing's History of the' Reformation. . 2 vols. 7s. 
58. Swainson's Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

54. Swainson's Natural History and Classi- 

fication of Animals 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

55. Swainson's Habits and Instincts of 

Animals 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

56. Swainson's Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c 2 vols. 78. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell-Fish 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

CO. Swainson's Animals in Menageries 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and Biography of 

Zoologists 1 vol. 88. Cd. 

62. Thirlwall's History of Greece 8vols.28s. 



Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Natural His- 
tory ; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com • 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New and reyised Edition, embellished with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon ; comprising the ImprO' 
visatrice, the Feiieiian Bracelet, the Oo/den 
Violet, the Troubadour, and Poetical Remains. 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R.Doyle. 
2 vols. 16mo. IDs. cloth ; morocco, 2l8. 



Dr. John Lindley's Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds. With 98 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Dr. Lindley*B Introduction to Botany. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 6 Plates 
and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 248. 

Dr. lindley's SynopsiB of the BritiBh Flora 
arranged according to the Natural Order; 
containing Vasculares or Flowering Plants. 
Fcp. Svo. 63. 
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Linwood.— Anthologia Ozoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lnsibus poeticis diTersorum 
Oxoniensiom Q-necis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gvublmo Linwood, MA., ^dis 
Chrisii Alumno. 8to. price 14s. 

Lorimer's (C.) Letters to a Toung Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
bis Galling. New Edition. Ecp. 8to. 5s. 6d. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Agricnltnre : 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Lajing-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultiyation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many himdred 
Woodcuts. Corrected and improved by 
Mbs. Lottdok. New and cheaper Edition. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 



THIS work, which is ad- 
mitted to be the best 
work on Gardening;, is now 
brought within the reach of 
Head Gardeners, Nurserj'- 
men, and of those geutlenien 
V who wish to provide their 
Gardeners with a complete 
Work on the Theory and 
Practice of Gardening. The 



work comprises above 1300 
closely printed pages, mi- 
nutely classified in all the 
divisions of Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, Kitchen Gar- 
den, Landscape Gardening, 
&c. &c., and is illustratea 
with above One Thousand 
Engravings on Wood. 



London's Encyclopasdia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nieum abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 50s. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Plants : Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mbs. Loudon. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
£3. 13s. 6d. — Second Supplement, 21s. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edition, edited by Mbs. Loudon j with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 63st 

London's Hortns Eritannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
Loudon. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Conntry Compa- 
nion; or. How to Enjoy a Country Life 
nationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 



lirs. London's Amatenr Gardener's 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, ?». 6d. 

Love.— The Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, 

Scouring, and Finishing on the most ap- 
proved English and French Methods : being 
Practical Instructions in Dyeing Silks, 
Woollens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chip, 
Straw, &c. ; Scouring and Cleaning Bed and 
Window Curtains, Carpets, Bugs, &c. ; 
French and English Cleaning any Colour or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. Followed 
by a List of j?rices ; and Abstracts of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to Apprentices, 
Workmen, and Jobbing by Journeymen 
Dyers. By Thomas Love, Working Dyer 
and Scourer. Second Edition. Post 8ro, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Lowe.— Central India dxmng the Rehel* 

lion of 1857 and 1858 : a Narrative of Ope- 
rations of the British Forces from the Sup- 
pression of Mutiny in Aurungabad to the 
Capture of Gwalior under Major-G«nera) 
Sir Hugh Bose, G.C.B., &c., and Brigadier 
Sir C. Stuart, K.C.B. By Thomas Lows, 
M.E.C.S.E., Medical Officer to the Corps of 
Madras Sappers and Miners. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 98. 6d. 

Lowndes's Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction 
of Machinery, with the necessary Bules, 
Proportions, and Tables : Comprising 
amongst other matters the Bule for Calcu- 
lating the Evaporation Power of Boilers, 
the comparative Economical effect of using 
Steam expansively, Principles which regulate 
the Speed of Steam Yessels, &c. Post 8vo. 
price 5s. 

Lord Macanlay's Miscellaneons Writ- 
ings, comprising his Contributions to 
Kmghfs Quarterly Magazin'e, Articles con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Beview not in- 
cluded in his Critical and Historical Essays^ 
Biographies written for the Encyclopadia 
Briiannica^ Miscellaneous Poems and In- 
scriptions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 

Macanlay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
the Right Hon. Lobd Macaulat. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 82s. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. price 368. 

Lord Macanlay's History of England 

from the Accession of James II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vols, 
post 8vo. price Gs. each. 
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NKW WOEZS l»i> NEW EDITIONS 



Lord Macaolay's Critical and Historical 

Essaji contributed to The Edinburgh 
Beview. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1. A LiBBASY Editioit (the IiTinthX in 8 vols. 8vo. 
price 368. 

t. Complete In Oir» Voinra, with Portrait and Vig- 
nette. Square crown 8vo. price 2l8. cloth; or 
ao«. calf. 

8. Another Nbw Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 
21s. cloth. 

4. The PxoFLx's Esnioir, in 2 vols, crown Bvo. price 
8s. cloth. 

List of Fourteen of Lord Macanlay*s Essays 
which may be had separately, in 16mo. in 
the Tbayellsb'b Libbaby: — 



Lord Bacon 1#. 

Lord Byron ; and the Comic 
Dramatists of the Ke8> 
toration 1*. 

Frederick the Great la. 

Hpllam's Constitutional 
History of England 1«. 

Croker's Edition of Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson.. .U. 



Warren Hastings 1«. 

LordClive 1«, 

AVilliam Pitt ; and the Earl 
of Chatham It. 

Ranke's History of the 
PopeH • and Gladstone on . 
Church and Stale 1$. 

Life and Writings of Addi- 
son; and Horace Wal- 
pole 1#. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with Ivry and the Armada, New Edition. 
lOmo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaolay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scharf, jun. Fcp. 4to. price 21s. 
boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Himself. 
8vo. price 12s. — Lord Macaulay's Speeches 
on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. price Is. 

Mac • Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mao Donald, Author of Within and With' 
out, Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without : A 

Dramatic Poem. By George Mao Donald. 
Second Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant-Colonel MaoDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition^ with 10 Plans. Post Bvo. IDs. 6d. 

Colonel MacDougaU's Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. Post Bvo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Beview. 1 vol. square crown 
Bvo. 2l8. cloth ; or SOs. boimd in calf: or in 
3 vols. fcp. Bvo. 21s. 

8ir James Mackintosh's History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 
bhshment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. Bvo. 21s. 



M'Colloch's Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, containing 
much additional Information. Bvo. 50s. 
cloth ; or 65s. half-bound in russia. 

Supplement to the Edition of the Dictionary 
published in 1859; comprising the late 
Commercial Treaty with France, the New 
Tariff of the United Kingdom, the New 
Indian Tariff, with a variety of miscella- 
neous Information in regard to commercial 
matters. %yo, 2s. 6d. 

M'Culloch's Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the variouB 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. Bvo. price 63s. 

Maguire.— Rome ; its Ruler and its In- 
stitutions. By John Fbancis Maoctibe, 
M.P. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged j 
with a new Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
set. 66. Post Bvo. lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Urs. Marcet's ConveTCtations on Chemistry, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. Bvo. price 14s. 

Martineau. — Studies of Christianity: 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By James Mabtineait. 
Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Martineau. — Endeavours aftor the Christian 
Life : Discourses. By James Mabtinsau. 
2 vols, post Bvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies : Comprising Essays 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold's Life and Corre' 
spondencey Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Discourse of Religion^ "Phases of 
Faith," the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By James Mab- 
TiNBAxr. Post Bvo. 9s. 

Martineau.— Hymns for the Christiaxi Church 
and Home. Collected and edited bj James 
MABTiNEAr. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
cloth, or 5s. calf; Fifth Edition^ 32mo. Is. 4d. 
cloth, or Is. 8d. roan. 
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Marshman's Life of General Havelock.— 

Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C B. By John Glare 
Marshman. With Portrait, Map, and 2 
Flans. 8yo. 129. 6d. 

Marshman. — The Life and Times of 

Carey, Marshman, and Ward : Embracing 
the History of the Serampore Mission. 
By John Glaek Marshman. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 25s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyclopfledia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price IDs. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History: Forming a complete 
Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Eleventh Edition, revised, corrected, and ex- 
tended in a Supplement. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Eeference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, entirely reconstructed and re» 
printed ; revised and improved by B. B. 
Woodward, B.A. F.S.A. : Assisted by J. 
Morris, Solicitor, London ; and W. Hughes, 
F.E.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound in 
roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. * 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature-: In which the Zoological Character- 
iBtics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of th« Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a- General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Scries of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their ftise. 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Beligion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New Edition ; revised through- 
out, with a new General Index. Fcp. 8vo. 
10s. (doth ; roan, 12b, ; calf, 12s. 6d. 



Maunder's Geographical Treasury. — 

The Treasury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Political ; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World : Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of B^pe 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a Yiew of the Belations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. New 
Edition^ carefully revised throughout ; with 
the Statistical Tables brought up to the 
latest date of information. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 10a. cloth j 
roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Kev. Chables 
Meritale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps. , 

Vols. Land II. comprising the History to the Fall of 
Julius Casar. Second Edition 288. 

Vol. hi. to the establishment of the Monarchy by ^w- 
ffusttts. Second Edition lis. 

Vols. IY. and V. from Aufftuttu to CUmdiu»t B.C. 27 to 
A.D. 51 828. 

Vol. VI. from the Reign of NerOt a.d. 54, to the FaU of 
Jeruaalem, A..ii. 70 , 168. 

Merivale.— The Fall of the Soman Bepublic: 
A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Rev.C. Mebi- 
VALE, B.D. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records: A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By LoxriSA 
A. Meeivale. Ecp. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Miles.— The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eighth Ediiion ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

•«• Two CastB or Models of Off Fore Feet, No. 1, Shodjbr 
All Purpo9e$t No. 2, Shod vith Leather , on Mr. Milee'8 pUm, 
may be had, price Ss. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 
By WiLLLiM Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Post 8vo. 28. 

Mintum.— From New York to Delhi by 

way of Eiio de Janeiro, Australia, and China. 
By BoBEBT B. MiNTTJBN, Jun. With 
Map of India. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

MoUhausen.— Diary of a Journey from 

the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific, 
with a United States Government Expedi- 
tion. By B. MoLLHAUSEN, Topograpnical 
Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expe- 
dition. With an Introduction by Baron 
Humboldt ; a Map, coloured Illustrations, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
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KEW WORKS AXD KEW EDITIONS 



James Montgomery's Poetical Works : 

CoUeotiTe Edition ; with the Author's Anto- 
biognphioal Pre&oes, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
orown 8ro. price IDs. 6d. doth; morocco, 
2l8. — Or, in 4 toIs. fcp. 8ro. with Portrait, 
,and 7 other Plates, price 14a. 

Thomas Moore's Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence. l^ew Edition for the 
People, with 8 Portraits and 2 Vignettes 
engraved on Steel. Edited and abridged 
from the First Edition by the Bight Hon. 
LoBD John Bussell, M.P. Umk>rm with 
the Feojih^t Edition of Mooris Poetical 
Works, Square crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : Com- 
prising the Author's Autobiographical Pre- 
laces, latest Corrections, and Notes. Various 
Editions of the separate Poems and complete 
Poetical Works, as follows : — 

c. d. 

LALLA ROOKH, with 66 niastrations from original 
Drawings by Johk Tkiticibl and 5 Initial Pages 
of Persian Design by T. Sulmast, Jun., engraved 
on Wood; fcp. 4to. in ornamental covers 21 

LALLA ROOKH, 32mo. ruby type, Frontispiece .... 1 

LALLA ROOKH, 16mo. Vignette on Wood '2 6 

LALLA ROOKH, square crown 8vo. Plates 15 

IRISH MELODIES, S-2mo. ruby type, Portrait .... 1 

IRISH MELODIES. 16mo. Vignette on Wood 2 6 

IRISH MELODIES, square crown 8vo. Plates 21 

IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by Maclisb, super- 
royal 8vo 81 6 

SON«S, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, S2mo. 
ruby type, Frc^tispiece 2 6 

SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, IGmo. 
Vignette on Wood 5 

POETICAL WORKS, People's Edition, complete m 
One Volume, square crown 8vo. with Portrait .... 12 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Cabinet Edition, 10 Vols. ea. 3 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Traveller's Edit., crown Bvo. 12 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, medium 8vo. 21 

SELECTIONS, entitled "POETRY and PICTURES 
from THOMAS MOORE," fcp. 4to. with Woodcuts 21 

MOORE'S EPICUREAN, 16mo. Vignette 5 

Editions printed icith the Music. 

IRISH MELODIES, People's Edition, small 4to. . . 12 

IRISH MELODIES, imperial 8vo. small music size 31 6 

HARMONISED AIRS from IRISH MELODIES, 
imperial 8vo 16 

NATIONAL AIRS, People's Edition, Small 4to . . . . 12 

NATIONAL AIRS, imperial 8vo. small music size. . 81 6 

SACRED SONGS and SONGS from SCRIPTURE, 
imperial 8vo. ig q 

No Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works can be published complete except hy 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 



Moore.~Tlie Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By 0BOBaB Moorb, M.D. 2^ 
Edition. Fcp. 8to. 6s. 

Koore.— Kaa and hit Kotiyes. By Oeorge 
MOOBB, M.D. . Third Edition, Fcp. 8yo. 6i. 

Koore.— The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Geobgb Moobb, M.D. Thrd 
Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Mobelxi, M.A., One of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Post 
870. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clonds. By the Anther of 

The Afternoon of lAfe. Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised throughout. Fcp. 8yo. Ss. 

Morton's Agricnltnral Handhooks.- 

Haiidbook of Dairy Husbandry : comprising 
Dairy Statistics ; Food of the Cow ; Milk ; 
Butter ; Cheese ; General Management ; 
Calendar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
pendix on Cheese-making ; and Index. By 
John Chalmebs Mobton, Editor of the 
Agricultural Gazettet &c. ISmo. Is. 6d. 

Morton's Handbook of Farm Labour; 

Steam, Horse, and Water Power. 

[^Nearly ready, 

Morton.— The Resources of Estates : A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improyement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property. By John Locelhabt Mobtok. 
Witli 25 Illustrations in Lithography. 
Eoyal 8vo. 31a. 6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology. By the Rev. 

Henbt Moselby, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of 
Bristol, &c. Third Edition. Fcp. 8to. 
price 4s. 6d. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
Moselby, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. Svo. 24b. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Abmine Mountain, Adjutant-General of 
Her Majesty's Forces in India. Edited 
by Mrs. Mountain. Second Edition, re- 
vised ; with Portrait. Fcp. Bvo. price Os. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Ghreece. 
By William Mube, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
36s. J Vol. IV. price 16s. j Vol. V. price IBs. 
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Mnrray's EncyclopsBdia of Geography ; 

. comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Belation to the 
Heayenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8yo. price OOs. 

Neale. — - The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Bemarkable Persons. By the 
Bey. Ebskike Neale, M.A. New Editions. 
2 Yols. fcp. 870. price 6s. each. 

Works by the Bev. Dr. John Henry 

Newman of the Oratory : — 

The Scope and Nature of Uniyersity Education. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

The Office and.Work of Uniyersities. Pop. Syo. 
price 6s. 

Lectures and Essays on Uniyersity Subjects. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The above three wdrks form together a con- 
nected work on University Teaching, considered 
in its various aspects, viz. : — 

In its abstract scope and nature ; 

In certain portions of its subject-matter; 

And in a series of Historical Sketches. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Builder's Plan; 

or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 

as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 

By GEOBaE Ogilvib, M.D. Post 8vo. 

with 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. 

** AMONG the numerous 
-LM. treatises on general 
zool(^ with which we 
are acquainted, we know not 
one from which the student 



can obtain an intelligible 
and satisfactory account of 
the leading principles of 
animal morpholosy, and of 
the higher generalisations of 
systematic zoology. The 
Matter-Builder' $ Plan is in- 
tended to supply this defect 
in our literature. It has 
been the ofciject of Dr. Ogilvie 
not to advance new trxitJutt 
btU rather to gain addi- 
tional currency for tuck a* 



have a fair claim to he al- 
ready established, and. in 
particular t to convey an idea 
of the laws of orffonisation 
to those who, without maJdng 
natural history a special 
object of study, may wish to 
have a right comprehension 
of its general scope. In this 
we think he has succeeded. 
After a careM examination 
of its contents, we do not 
hesitate to recommend his 
work to all who are desirous 
of acquiring sound informa- 
tion on the important sub- 
ject of which it treats." 
Na.tvrxIi Uistobt Aeyixw. 



Osbom.— The Discovery of the North- 
West Passage by H.M.8. Investigator, Cap- 
tain E. M'Cluee, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Shebabd Osbobn, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain B. M'Clure. 
Third Edition, iwith Portrait, Chart, and 
Hlustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Livertebrate Animals, delivered at the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. Second Edition ; with 
235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on the Ck)mparatiYe 
Anatomy and Physiolo gy o f the Yertebrate 
Animals. YoL. I. Svo. Woodcuts, 148, 



Falleske's Life of Schiller. — Schiller's 

Life and Works. By Emil Pallxskb. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, post Svo. 24s. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

l^avigator. By his Son, the siev. E. Pabby, 
M.A. of BaUiol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Seventh Edition ; with a Portrait and 
coloured Chart of the If orth-West Passage. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers : a Series of 

Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by John Ball, M.B.I.A., F.L.S., 
President. Traveller's Edition (being the 
Fifth) ; comprising all the Mountain Ex- 
peditions and the Maps, printed in a con- 
densed form for the Traveller's knapsack or 
pocket. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 

*^* The Fourth Edition of Feidt, Fastes, 
and Glaciers, with 8 coloured Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts, may still be had, price 
21s. Also the Eight Swiss Maps, accom- 
panied by a Table of the HEiaHTS of Moun- 
tains, price ds. 6d. 

The Late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. — 

Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir 
Bobert Peel, Bart. By the Bight Hon. Sir 
Lawbencb Peel. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Materia 

Medica and GPherapeutics. Third Edition^ 
enlarged and improved from the Author's 
Materials, by A. S. Taylob, M.D., and 
Q-. O. Bees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. YoL. I. Svo. 28s. ; YoL. II. Pabt I. 
21s. 5 YoL. II. Pabt II. 26s. 

Dr. Fereira'i Lectures on Polarised light, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left oy 
the Author, by the Bev. B. Powell, M.A., 
&c. Fcp. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. Svo. 21s. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbookb, 
F.B.S., F.a.S. ; and W. H. Millbb, M.A., 
F.G-.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post Svo. 18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 

Phillips, M.A.,F.B.S.,F.G.S.,&c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time; 
with 4 Ph^tes. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 
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Fiesse's Laboratory of Chymicol Won* | 

den : > Scientifio KStnge intended for the 
Instruction and EDtertainment o£ Yoiuig 
People. Fcp. 8to. with UlastratioDs. 

FleBse's Cbymical, Natural, and Fhy si- 

oal Magic, for the Instruction aod Enter- 
t«inment of J^itTeniles during the Holiday 
Vacation. Second Edition j with 30 Wood- 
cuts and an Inyisible Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 
pries Ss. 6d. 
Fiesse's Art of Perfumer;, and Methods 
oE Obtainbg the Odours of Plants ; With 
Imtmotions for theMsnuhctnreof Perftimei 
(or the Handierehief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Tinegsra, Dentifrices, Pomatuma, 
Cknm^tiqo^, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essecoes, &o. Second Edition ; 
with 46 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 8e. Cd. 

Fiozzi — Autobiography, Letters, and 

Literary Hemains of Mrs. Pioisi (Thrala), 
Author of Anecdattt of Dr. Johnson. Edited, 
Willi Notes and soma account of her Life 
and Writings, by A. HjTWaKd, Ksq,, Q.C. 
Wilh a Portrait of Mrs. Piozii, and an en- 
graving from a picture by Hogartli, " The 
Lady's Last Stake," for tho principal figure 
in which Hra. PioEzi sat. 2 Tola, post 8to. 

Fitt— How to Brew good Beer : a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Srewing Ale, 
Bitter Ala, Tabic AJo, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. To which ore added. Prac- 
tical Instructions for making Malt. By 
Jofly Pitt, Butler to Sir William E. P. 
Geary, Bart. Fcp, 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Forter. — History of the Knights of 

Malta, or the Order of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. By Major Whixwoktu 
FOHTEB, B.E. 2 ToU. Sto. 24s. 

Powell.— Essays on the Spirit of the 

InduotiTC PhiloBophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Ker. Basgm Powell, M.A., Ac., late Satil- 
ian Professor of Geometry in the OmTcrBity 
of Oxford. Second Edition, retlsed. Crown 
8to. with Woodcuta, 12a. 6d. 

ChTittiaiiity willioat Jadaitm; A Bsooiid Bsriei 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Eev. BuiEN Powell, M.A., 
&c. Crown 8to. 7b. 6d. 

Hm Order of ITatiiTe oonfidered m reference to 
the Claims of Revelation : A Third Series 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Her. BiDES Powell, 
M.A., ie. Crown 8vo. 12a. 

Power.— Virginia's Hand : a Poem. By 

MABanEEiTB A. PowBB, Author of " Let- 
ters of a Betrothed," &e. Fop. 6vo. Ss. 



Pycroft. — The Collegian's Guide ; or, 

Becollections of College Days : Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
TCTsity Education. By the Bev. J. PrcBOPT, 
B.A. Sieond Edition. Fcp. 8to. 

FyBroft's Conrte vS Engliih Beading, adsptwl 
te every taste and oapacity \ or. How and 
What to Eead : With Literary Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Pep. Svo. price Ea. 

?ycroft's Cricket-Field; or, the SdenM tad 
History of the Game of Cricket. Third 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp.8T0. price 5a, 

Qaatre&ges (A. De). — Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Quatbee&oes, 
Member of the Institute. Translated by 
E, C. Ott£ 2 vols, post 8vo. 15b. 

Eaikes (T.)— Portion of the Jonmal kept 

by ThomaB RAiKEB, Esq., froml831 to 18*7: 
Comprising Eeminiscences of Social sod 
PoLtical Lifo in London and Faria daring 
that period. New Edition, complete in 
2 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Ramsay.— The Old Glaciers of North 

Wales and Switzerland. By A. C. B.A11B1T, 
E.E.S. and G.3„ Local Director of the Oso- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, and Profes- 
sor of Geology in the Government School of 
Mines. Eeprinted from Peats, Patttt, and 
Glaciers: with Map and 14 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 
'•J£K.RAMaAJhMrtvTO Ti"t l"l''"*|f£»l™e tol^ 
oroe a reprint ot hla van- uinurhupmBib^fltluUch- 
(rllHitUHi to Ftakt, Fa4tf. iiicBl vitcabulory of tbe fw 
jmd (i'ac\i-rB—t\\ns roiiro. bfflAtfind mlnerolQ^lrit. ud 
dui'iiii! iji n veY [mrLdljle rentiers ItA afBorlptjaiii with 
frlEuIc aw linjilufllili: Hiiq- which only a HDUlnfl Ion 



Rich's Dictionary of Roman and Greek 

Antiquities j with nearly 2,000 Woodcutl 
representing Objects from the Antique illns- 
trative of the InduBtrial Arts and Social 
Life of the Greeks and Eomans. Being a 
Second and cheaper Edition of the IlttutnUei 
Companion to the Latin Dictionarg and Oriet 
Lexicon. Post Svo. IZs. Gd. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 
and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Onid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Boad 
and in tiie Field: With Instmctioiu for 
Breaking-in Colts and Toung Horeoe. B; 
Captain M. Bioeasiwor. WithS Plata*. 
Square crown Bro. 14t. 
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Riddle.— Honsehold Prayers for Four 

Weeks : with addifcional Prayers for Special 
Occasions. To which is appended a Course 
of Scripture Beading for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Bev. J. E. Biddlb, M.A, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-English and 

Bnglish-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and cheaper 
Edition, rerised and corrected. 8to. 21b. 

a/>T^.1H>f^1lr /The English-Latin Dictionary, 78. 
Separately iThe Latin-English Dictionary. 158. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary. New and 
cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. 
Square 12mo. IDs. 6d. 

Rp^ftraffliv /The Latin-English Dictionary, ee. 
^ Separately (The English-Latin Dictionary, 55. 

Biddle'8 niamond Latin-English Dictionary. 
A G-uide to the Meaning, Qualit y, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 
Boyal 82mo. price 4s. 

Riddle's Copions and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
l^ew Edition. Post 4to. 3l8. 6d. 

Rivers's Rose-Amateur's Guide ; contain- 

ing ami^e Descriptions of all the fine leading 
yarieties of Boses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Ecp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, in great part re-written, 8vo. IBs. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays selected firom 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
Second Edition. 3 toIs. fcp. 8yo. price 21s. 

Samuel Rogers's Recollections of Per- 
sonal and Conversational Intercourse with 



Charlbs Jaubs Fox, 
Edmund Bitbkb, 
Hbkby Grattait, 
Richard Porsoit, 
Johh Hobkb Tookb, 



Princb Tallbtband, 
Lord Erskinb, 
Sir Waltbr Scott, 
Lord Grbntillb, and 

DUKB OV WSLLINGTOK. 



Second Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Ninth Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown Svo. IDs. 6d. 

Ronalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology : 

With coloured Representations of the 
Natural and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayhng Fishing. Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
revised by an Experienced Fly -Fisher j with 
20 new coloured Plates. Svo, 148. 



Rowton's Debater : A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample Beferences to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Dr. Russell's'Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti : 

With an Introductory Memoir of eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modem. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Svo. 12s. 

Mrs. SchimmelFenninck's Writings and 

Life, edited by her relation, Chbistiaka C. 
H AITKIN : — 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPexmiiick. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions ; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait Post Svo. 10* Qd. 

Select Hemoirg of Fort-Boyal. To which are 
added Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, 
Q-ift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, &c. 
from original Documents. Fifth Edition^ 
revised 3 vols, post Svo. 21*. 

The Principles of Beauty, as manifested in 
Nature, Art, and Human Character : with 
a Classification of Deformities ; II. An 
Essay on the Temperaments (with Illus- 
trations) ; III. Thoughts on Grecian and 
Gothic Architecture Post Svo. 12*. 6</, 

Sacred Musings on Manifestations of God 
to the Soul of Man ; with Thoughts on 
the Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. With Preface by the Rev. Dr. 
Baylee, Principal of St. Aidan's Theological 
College, Birkenhead. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. L. Schmitz's School History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece ; and illustrated.with a Map of Athens 
and 137 Woodcuts, designed from the Antique 
by G. Scbarf, jun., F.SA. Fifth Edition^ 
with Nine new Supplementary Chapters 
on the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, contributed 
by C. K. Watson, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Scoflfern (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
ScoFFEEN, MB. Lond., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. Fourth Edition. Post Svo. with 
Woodcuts, price 98. 6d. 

Supplement, containing new resources of 
Warfare 2^. 

Senior.— Journal kept in Turkey and 

Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and tlie 
beginning of 185S. By NASSAtr W. Seniob, 
Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 Views in chromo- 
lithdgraphy. Post Svo. 123. 
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NEW WOEKS ISD NEW EDITIONS 



Sewell (Miss).— New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Atny Herbert^ in 9 vols, crown 
Svo. price £1. lOs. cloth ; or each work, 
complete in a single volume, maj be had 
separately as follows : — 

AMYHEBBEBT 2s. 6d. 

GEETRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER 2s. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 23. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

IVORS ; or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6d. 

KA.THARINE ASHTON 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL 6s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. 6d. 

AUo ly the Author of kxoj Herbert, 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. New 

'Edition, Fcp. 8yo. 5s. 

Ursula : A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 12s. cloth. 

History of the Early Church, from the 

First Preaching of the Gospel to the Council 
of Nicea. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation: 

With Derotions and Directions for Con- 
firmation-Daj. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8yo. price 48. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 

Siled from the Writings of Bishop Jsssn 
'▲TLOB. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Hlustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on Wood. New Edition^ printed in a 
more convenient form. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

?rice 30s. cloth ; separately, 58. each. Each 
*lay may be had separately, price Is. 

*«* The LiBBABY Edition, with the same 
Illustrations, in One Volume, medium 8vo. 
price 21s. cloth. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and If arrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Ifatural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8to. price £2. 16f. 



I Shee.— Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, 

I President of the Boyal Academy, E.B.S., 
D.C.L. By his Son, Mabtin Abchbb 
Sheb, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^ Cribbage, Back- 
gainmon. By Major A. l^ewE(&tion; to 
which are added. Precepts for l^ros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

SimpMnson.— The Washingtons : a Tale 

of an English Country Parish in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Based on Authentic Docu- 
ments. By the Bev. J. ISi. SiMPKnrsoir, 
Sector of Brington. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook of Dining; or, How 

to Dine, theoretically, philosophically, and 
historically considered : Based chiefly upon 
the Physiohgie du Goilt of Brillat-Savarin. 
By Leonjlbd Fbai^ois Socfsok, M.B.S.L. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Ifotes and Illustrations, by 
W. Hbkby Wills ; and 12 Wood Engrav- 
ings from Designs by F. Taylbb. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old Man*t 
Home, and Hawistone. Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price 48. 6d. 

Sleigh.— Personal iWrongs and Legal 

Bemedies. By W. Camfbbll Slbigh, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallnrgy. 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10^. 6d. 

Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By Obobgb Smith, FjLS., 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, &c. 
Vol. T. Weslfy and hit Timet; and Vol. 
II. The Middle Age of Methodism, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
each volume. 

Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By Jambs 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.B.S. Second 
Edition ; with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8to. 8s. 6d« 
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The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith : A Selection of the most memorable 
Fusages in his Writings and Conversation. 
16mo. 78. 6d. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delirered at 
the Boyal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805,andl806. Thurd Edition. Fcp.8Y0.7s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions : — 

1. A LiBEABY Edition (the Fourth), in 3 
vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown Bvo. price 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

8. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8to. price 21s. 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 vols, crown 
8yo. price 8s. cloth. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

By his Daughter, Lady Holland. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited bj 
Mbs. Austin. New Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off Tierra 

del Euego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and ♦he River Plate : A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Pabkeb 
Snow. With Charts and tinted Illustrations. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Robert Southey's Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author's last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi- 
Hon, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Waeteb, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Southey's Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and iidditions. Edited 
by the Author's Son, the Rev. C. C. 
SoxJTHEY, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 128. 

Spencer.—Essays : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. By Hebbebt Spenceb, 
Author of Social Statics. Reprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Reviews. 8vo. price 12s.cloth. 

Bgeacex-ThB Principles of Fsyehology. By 
Hbbbbbt Spenceb, Author of Social Statics, 
8to. price 16s. cloth. 



Spitta's German Honsehold Hymns.— 

Lyra Domestica : Christian Songs for Do- 
mestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psa/tery and Harp of C. J. P. Spittjl. By 
RiCHABD Massie. Uniform with Lyra 
Germanica, Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

"AN attractive little book, pervaded by a 
XJL spirit of quiet, loving, devout versifica- 
tion.*' EyangelioaIi Maoazine. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in Eccle- 
siastical Biography. Fourth Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author, by his Son. 8vo. 14s. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures on the History of 
France. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24iS. 

Stonehenge.— The Dog in Health and 

Disease : Comprising the Natural History, 
Zoological Classification, and Varieties of 
the Dog, as well as the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
Stonehenge. With 70 Illustrations on 
Woodi Square crown 8vo. 16*. half-bound. 

Stonehenge's Work on the Greyhound: Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training G-reyhounds for Public Kun- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Stow.— The Training System of Educa- 
tion ; including Moral School Training for 
large Towns, and the Normal Seminary for 
Training Teachers to conduct the System. 
By David Stow, Esq., Q-lasgow. Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 

England. By Aqnes Steickland. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraf ed from the most authestic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols, post 8vo. price 
- 7s. 6d. each. 

Tate.— On the Strength of Materials ; 

containing various original and use'ful For- 
mula, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. 
By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Thirlwall.— The History of Greece. By 

the Bight Bev. the Losd Bishop of St. 
Davis's (the Bev. Connop Thirlwall). 8 
vols. 8vo. with Maps, £3. 

Thirlwall*8 History of Greece. Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, 288. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Complete in 102 Parts, price One Shilling each, or in 50 Yolames, price 3«. 6^/. each 
in cloth. — To be had also, in complete Sets only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound 
in cloth, lettered, in 25 Volumes, classified as follows : — 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



IN EUROPE. 



▲ CkmtiiienUl Tour, by J. Barrow. 

Arctic Voyages and Disooveries, by Fanuy Mayne. 

Brittany and the Bible, by I. Hope. 

Brittany and the Chase, by I. Hope. 

Corsica, by F. Gregorovius. 

Oermany, &c.. Notes of a Traveller, by S. Laing. 

Iceland, by P. Hiles. 

Norway, a Residence in, by S. Laing. 

Norway, Rambles in, by T. Forester. 

Russia, by the liarquis De Costine. 

Bttssia and Turkey, by J. R. H'Colloch. 

St. Petersburg, by H. Jerrmann. 

The Russians of the South, by S. Brooks. 

Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains, by R. Ferguson. 

Mont Blanc. Ascent of, by J. AuldJo. 

Sketches of Nature in the Alps, by F. Yon Tschudi. 

Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont, by E. Baines. 



IN ASIA. 

China and Thibet, by the Abb4 Hue. 
Syria and Palestine, by " Eothen." 
The Philippine Islands, by P. Gironidre. 

IN AFRICA. 

African Wanderings, by M. Weme. 
Morocco, by X. Duriieu. 
Niger Exploration, by T. J. Hutchinson. 
The Zulus of Natal, by G. H. Mason. 

IN AMERICA. 

Brazil, by E. Wilberforce. 

Canada, by A. M Jameson. 

Cuba, by W. H. Huribut. 

North American WUds, by C. Lanman. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

Australian Colonies, by W. Hughes. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A Lady's Voyage, by Ida Pfeiffer. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



Memoir of the Duke of Wellington, 

The Life of Marshal Turenne, by the Rev. T. 0. 

Cockayne. 
Schamyl, by Bodenstedt and Wagner. 
Ferdinand I. and Maxmillian II. by Rauke. 
Francis Arago's Autobiography. 
Thomas Holcroft's Memoirs. 
Chesterfield and Selwyn, by A. Hayward. 



Swift and Richardson, by Lord Jeffirey. 
Defoe and Churchill, by J. Forster. 
Anecdotes of Dr. Jonnsou, by Mrs. Piozzi. 
Turkey and Christendom. 
Leipslc Campaign, by the Rev. Q. R. Gleig. 
An Essay on the Life and Genius of Thomas Fuller, by 
Henry Rogers. 



Warren Hastings. ' 
Lord Clive. 
William Pitt. 
The Earl of Chatham. 
Ranke's History of the Popes. 
Gladstone on Church and State. 
Addison's Life and Writings. 
Horace Walpole. 



ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 

Lord Bacon. 



Lord Byron. 

Comic Dramatist of the Restoration* 

Frederic the Great. 

Hallam's Constitutional History. • 

Croker's Edition of Boswell's Life of Johnson. - 

Lord Macaulay's Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 



The Love Story, flrom Southey's Doctor. 
Sir Roger de Coverley , from the Spectator. 
Memoirs of a Mattre-d'Armes, by Dumas. 



Confessions of a WorkingMan, by E. Souvestre. 
An Attic Philosopher in Paris, by E. Souvestre. 
Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck. 



Natural History of Creation, by Dr. L. Kemp. 
Indications of Instinct, by Dr. L. Kemp. 
Electric Telegraph, &c., by Dr. G. Wilson. 



NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 

Our Coal-Fields and our Coal-Pits. 
CornwalU its Mines, Miners, Scenery. &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Lectures and Addresses by the Earl of Carlisle. 
Selections from Sydney Smith's Writings. 
Printmg. by A. Stark. 



Railway Morals and Railway Policy, by H. Spencer. 
Mormonism, by the Rev. W. J. Conyb^ure. 
London, by J. R. M'Culloch. 



Tellnent. — Ceylon; an Account of the 

Island, Physical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical; with copious Notices of its 
Natural History, Antiquities, and Produc- 
tions. Hlustrated by 9 Maps, 17 Plans and 
Charts, and 90 Engravings on Wood. By 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., 
&c. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised ; 
with a new Index, and other Additions. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2. 10s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

COBNET, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
21b. cloth ; or d6s. bound in moroooo. 



Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) — An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Thought : A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By WiLUAM 
Thomson, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
6M Edition, improved. Post 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 865 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at aU the above 
Bates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One t« Ten Years. Also, numerooi 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time^ and 
Discounts. New Edition, l&no. 8s« 6d. 
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Tbe Thnmb Bible ; or, Verboin Bempi- 
temum. B; J. Tiei^ob. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and Sew Testaments in 
English Vorae. 64iuo. 1b. 6d, 

Todd <Dr.)-TheCyclopBBdia of Anatomy 

Todd, 

departmenta by veialj all the most eminent 
cultiTators o£ phjiiologioal science of the 
present age. Now complete in 5 vols. Svo. 
pp. B,350, iliustcatad with 2,853 Wood- 
cuts, price £6. 63. cloth. 

To oke.— History of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, during the Nine 
Tears from 1848 to 1666 inclusive. Form- 
ing Tots. V. and TI. of Tooko's Rittory of 
Prket from 1793 te the year 1857 ; and 
comprising a copious Index to the 8ii 
Volumes. By TnoMis TooKB, F.B.S. and 
■William Hewkaech. 2 toIb. 8vo, 52b. 6d. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) — Original Papers 

illustrating the History of the Application 
of tlie Roman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India. Edited by Monies Williams, 
M.A., late Professor of Sanskrit in the 
East-India College, Hnilejbury. Bvo. 13*. 

TroUope— The Warden : a Novel. By 
Anthony Tbolloeb. Haw and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8to. price 39, 6d. cloth. 

TroUope's BarehesCer Towers, a Ssqiiel to tbe 
Wai-den. New and cheaper Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown 8yo. 5*. 

Sharon Tamer's History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to 'the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition, revised 
b7 (he BeV. 3. Tdbhbb. 8 vols. 8vd. 36b. 

Dr. Tnrton's Uannal of the Land and 
Freeh- Water Shells of Great Britain: With 
Figures of oacli of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. B. Geay, P.R.S., 
Ac., Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
tbe British Museum Crown 8to. with 12 
coloured Plates price ISs clotl 

Twisden — Elementary Examples in 
Mechanics compr euigcop o ts Fiplanations 
and Proofs oftheFundan ental Propositions. 
By the Eev John F Twibdbn M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mathemati s m tbe Staff College. 
Crown Bvo IBs 
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Dr. Ure's Dictlonaiy of Arts, Hann&c- 
tiu^s, and Mines : Oontaiuing a clear Bxpo- 
siliou of their Principles and Fnctioe. 
Fifth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged ; illustrated with nearly S,000 
Engravings on Wood. Edited by BoBBBI 
HnHT, F.B.S., E.a.a,, Keeper of Mining 
Records, 4c., assisted by numerous gentle- 
men eminent in Science and connected with 
the Arts and Manufactures. 3 f ols, Svo. 
price £4. cloth. 

Walford.— The Handybook of the CivU 

Service. By EbwaBB Walfobd, M.A., late 
Scholar ofBalliol College, Oxford. Fcp. Svo. 
4b. 6d. 

Warburton.— Hunting Songs and His- 

cellaneous Verses. By B. E> BsmiON 
Wabbcetoh, Second Edition. Pcp.8io.6s. 

Waterton— Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology. By C. Watbbtoit, Esq. 

With the Auto' ' 
Threb Ssbisb. 
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Webb. — Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By tlie Rev. T. W, Wkeb, 
M.A., F,K,A.S. With Woodcuta, and a 
large Map of the Moon. 16mo. ?s. 



Webster and Parkes's Encyclopffidia of 

Domestic Economy i comprising such sub- 
jects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping. With nearly 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. piice 60s. 

Weld.— Two Months in the Highlands, 
Orcadia, and Skye. By Chablbb Bioeubd 
Weld, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 coloured 
lUustrations and 4 Woodcuts. Post 8to. 
price 12b. 6d. 

WeM'B Pyrenees, West and East i a Sununer 
Holiday in 18&8. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. IBs. Gd. 

Weld's Taoatlon Tonr in the United States 
and Canada. Post 8to. with Map, 10s. 6d. 

Veld'i Taeatloni in Irsland. Post Sto. with 
View, 10s. 6d. 
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Dr. Cbules West'i Lectores on the 

SiMMMi of lofaiipr mA Ohildbood. Avrfi 
XJitiaa, oaTsTallf rerUed throDghout ; with 
nniiWTOiii •dditiontl Oum, and ■ eopioni 
IXDBZ. 8to. 14*. 

Dr. Charles West's How to HorBe Sick 

Children i intended espeeiallj u a Help to 
tHe Norga at tbe Hospitsi for 3ick Ohildren ; 
bat canluDiiig DirectioDi vhich maf be 
found of (nrioa to all vho hare tbe eliarge 
of the Young. Seeand Ediliox. Fcp. 8to. 
prioa la. 6d. 

White and Biddle. — A Latin-English 

Diotionary. By the Ker, J. T. Wbitb, M.A. 
of Coroui Ch™ti Collegfl, Oiford j and the 
BeT. J. S. BmDLB, Vi.k. of St. Edmnnd 
Hall, Oxford. Founded on the larger Dio- 
tionaij by Vreund, reTiaed by himself. 
BojaL 8to. l^early ready. 

Whiteside. — Ital7 in the Nineteenth 

Oentoij. By the Bight Hon. ium 
WaiTMnii, M.P., LL.p. Tlw-d Edition, 
abrideed and rerieed; with a new Preface 
ohiefl; ontha EienCa which hare occurred 
in Italy aince 1.S4S. Poet Bro. IZs. 6d. 

Wiliins.— Political Ballads of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteentli C^nturiea, annotated. 

By W. WiLKKK WiLKJNS, 2 Tols. pOSt 

Sto. \Juti ready* 

■THE admlntili nu nKde | hlitory or tha period. Inu- 




Willicb's Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing the Value of Lifehold, LaaBehold, and 
Church Property, Benowal Tines, Ac. j tlia 
Public Funds i Annua! Average Price and 
Interest on Consols from 1731 to 1858, 
Chemioal, QeDgraphieal, Astronomical, Tri- 
gonometrical Tables ; Common and Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Roots, Eeeiprocnls j Diameter, Cir. 
cumference, and Area of Circles; Length of 
Chords and (Srcular Arc5 i Area and Dia- 
gonal of Squares ; Diameter, Solidity, and 
Buperficiea of Spheres ; Bank Discounts ; 
Bullion and Notes, 18U to 1859. Fourth 
SditioK, enlarged. Post Sto. price 10s. 



Wills. -"The Eagle's Heet" in the 

Talley of Siit ; a Bummer Home among 
the Alps : Together with aome Excoralon* 
among the weat Glaoiera. Bv *'■""" 
WiiM, of tha Middle Temple, Esq., Bar- 
risler-Bt-Law. Second Editioit; with 2 Hum 
and 12 Illustrations drawn on Stone iij 
Hanhart. Poet Svo. 12a. 6d. 

Wilmot.— Lord Brongham's Law Be- 
forma ; or, an Analytic Boriew of Lord 
Brougham's Acta and Bills from 1811 to 
the Present Time. By Sir JoKM E. Babdut- 
Wn,HOT, Bart., Becordcr of Warwick, f cp. 
Sro. 49. 6d. 

VUmoVi AbridgBunt of BUelatoutfa C«&- 
mentaiiaa on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the lue of Young Peraona, and 
comprised in a series of Letters &om a Fathw 
to his Daughtor. 12mo. price 6b. 6d. 

unison's Eryologia Britannica: Con- 
taining the Mosses of Great Britain and 
IrelaDdsystffinatically arranged and described 
according to the Method of Broth lad 
SeAimper; with 61 fllustrative Plates. Beinj 
■ New Edition, enlarged andaltered, of tha 
Mmeolofia Briianniea of Measra. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8to. 42s.; or, with the Platea 
coloured, price £4. Is. cloth, 

Tonge.— A Hew English-Greek Leztcon : 

Containing all tha Greek Words used Iv 
Writers of good authority. By C. O. 
YoirsE, B.A. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Post 4to. price 21a. 

Tonga's New Latin Gradna : Containlig 
Eierf Word used by tbe Poets of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, Wert- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse^ 
and Eugby Schools ; King's College, Lon- 
doit ; and Marlborough College. Sixth 
Edition. Post 8to. price 9s. ; or with 
Apfbkiiiz of BpiU'el* cisssifiad, 12i. 

Yonatt's Work on the Horse, comprising 

also a Treatise on Draught. With numerous 
Woodcut lUuBtrotions, chiefly from Designs 
by W. Harvey. Now Edition, revised and 
enlarged by B. N. Qaheiel, M.B.C.S., 
C.T.3.. Secretary to the Eoysl College of 
Tetcrinary Burgeons, 8to. price lOt. 5d. 

Yonatt — The Dog. By ViUiajn Tonatt. A 
New Edition; with numerous Engravings, 
from Designs hy W. Harvey. 8vo. 6s. 

Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Translated and adapted for the 
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